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An asset or a liability. 





To put. it LY as. a ae si ; 



































‘Let P=The Price, and . oy Ree ae 
Let. orem Quality, and ee . A ae 
‘This is, true of every peas ty . a. 
You purchase, gh EO aM ae 

But most particularly’ true ale ae 
PRINTING INKS. 





All the ULLMANINES, and a 
Majority of the DOUBLETONE INKS, 


ay ae bd 


Can, as a rule, be PG aa ve 
Run without slip-sheeting. 
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There is something in the word “Volume” that grips you. 
It is like the first impression of Niagara, or the sight of a Super-Dreadnaught. 


VOLUME, in connection with our envelope business, has a very important signifi- 
cance. It is produced by focusing on standardized lines, the combined energy 
of seventeen “Butler Brands” sales organizations, covering the United States from 
coast to coast, also many foreign countries. Naturally, this great volume 
enables us to maintain uniform quality, give better service and make prices that 
would otherwise be impossible. 


There is nothing in an envelope, regular or special, that we have not in stock or can’t furnish 
quickly. Try us and you will recognize the best source for dependable envelopes, whether 
you order by the thousand or car lots. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co. . . . Spokane, Wash. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas American Type Founders Co. . . Vancouver, B. C. 
Southwestern Paper Co. ...... Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co., (export only) N. Y. City 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. .... San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. ..... Havana, Cuba 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . .. Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co, ,,,, , Guadalajara, Mexico 


J-WButler Paper Co-Chicago 


ESTABLISHED lQ44 























FUMANA 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





The ‘‘ HUMANA” is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weights 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets, 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 

Two ‘‘HUMANAS ”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operative 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 


GUARANTEED 
GduadaLNVUAVAD 





A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
Manufactured and ° 
samt y HUMANA COMPANY cin = 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA’ CINCINNATI 
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Rough and Highly Calendered Stock 


Scott Rotary A 
& Offset Presses P. “ii 
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THE FINEST MAGAZINE COVERS 
are now printed on Scott Rotary Offset Presses. You can use a tough, rough-faced 
stock and obtain beautiful results by the Offset Process. 


In the Calendar Line 


the most beautiful work you have seen this year has been printed by the Offset Process, 
and one line of calendars has been printed entirely on Scott Rotary Offset Presses. 


Catalogues, Booklets and Folders 


printed in black and in colors by the Offset Process are superior in every way to the 
work heretofore done on Flat-bed Presses. No impression marks, no set-off, but just 
beautiful printing. 


The Scott Rotary Offset Press 


was carefully designed, and it can be depended upon to give an even, unyielding impres- 
sion, to have an unsurpassed ink distribution, and it registers perfectly. It is built to 


take sheets up to 28x38, 34x46, 34x52, 38x52, 40x60, and 44x64 inches. 


If interested, write us for our literature 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
































The Hardie Semi-Automatic 
Press Feeder 


The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder gives the following Results: 


Register . 100 per cent accurate. 
Production 20 per cent increase. 
Waste. Reduced to minimum. 
Labor Work of feeder made easier. 


Time ; 20 per cent gain on Feeder, Pressman 
and Press. 


Overruns . Eliminated, so far as providing against 
waste. 


Estimating Much more accurate. 
Colorwork Made perfectly simple. 





In asking for quotations give make and size of press. Complete instructions given for installation and use. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE— MENTION INLAND PRINTER 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 



































CROSS 
CONTINUOUS 
FEEDERS 





MAXIMUM PRODUCTION WITHOUT LOSS OF QUALITY 


Cross Continuous FEEDERS: Give larger output and better quality, with 
less waste and trouble than any other feeding method. These undisputed 
points of superiority warrant your deep consideration. 

Simpticity : Every movement is positive but simple, and easy adjustments 
make the Cross Feeders economical on short as well as long runs. The opera- 
tor has free access to the rear of the press at all times. 

MAINTENANCE: They require no additional floor space, are operated by 
¥% horse power and the maintenance cost never exceeds one per cent per year. 

Output: You are assured 100 per cent of the possible output of your 
presses and folders, as Cross Continuous Feeders can be reloaded while running. 
Hair line register on all work and positive separation are guaranteed. 

One of our models will meet your particular requirements. Send for com- 


plete descriptive catalogue. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 






































E. J. BLATHERWICK 
WOODBURY, N. J., April 27, 1914 
Kimble Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen:—Will you kindly send two sets of brushes for my 4 h.-p. motor No. 7817. 
Send bill and I will remit at once. 

This motor was purchased through the Public Service Co. of New Jersey in November, 
1912. I shall not attempt here to tell you of the satisfaction it has given. Always “on the 
job’’ —perfect control and small expense of operation — it has filled the bill in every partic- 
ular. It is the perfect power for the print-shop. 

Through my recommendation two of your motors, % and % h.-p., were installed by the 
Gloucester Co. Democrat office recently. They are giving great satisfaction. 
If you ever want astory of what your motor will do ina small print-shop, write me. 
Wishing you every success with the good things you are turning out, I am 
Very respectfully yours, 
E, J. BLATHERWICK, 
The Advertiser Printery. 
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That’s what Mr. Blatherwick found. That’s 
what his friends who took his advice found. That’s 
what you will find if you run your presses with 


KIMBLE> 


JOB anp CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTORS 


Single- Phase, Variable - Speed 
Alternating - Current 


Kimble Motors increase the efficiency of each press 
at least 20% over ordinary alternating-current motor 


drive and about 35% over line-shaft drive. 

This great increase in efficiency is due to the wide range of speeds and the finely graduated steps. Kimble 
Motors give any speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. The: feeder can fit the speed to the job. He can get 
the exact speed for turning out any class of work in the most profitable manner. The increase in speed is 
made in steps from 40 to 80 I. P. H. The feeder can increase speed by imperceptible steps while he is warm- 


ing up to the work. 
Kimble Motors are also the only alternating-current motors that reduce current consumption in direct 


proportion to every speed reduction. The saving in current alone will pay 5% monthly dividends on the cost 


of a Kimble. 
Kimbleize Your Plant! 


Run your job and cylinder presses, your binders, stitchers, fold- cient and economical way. Write for the Red Catalog, which 
ers, etc., with Kimble Motors. It is the most satisfactory, effi- gives interesting facts about electric - drive in printing - plants. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 















































The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 








SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Rear Side View — 38-in., 44-in. and 50-in. Sizes 


The above illustration affords an excellent idea of the Automatic Clamp Friction 
Device, one of the many orzgzna/ Seybold construction features contained in the Twen- 
tieth Century Cutter. Extending, as it does, the full width of the machine and driving 
both ends of the clamp simultaneously from a central position, absolutely uniform pres- 
sure throughout the entire surface of the clamp is assured and guaranteed. 


Simple and convenient provision for adjusting the friction device and regulating 
the clamping pressure to meet actual requirements, is an incidental but desirable feature. 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-MzilIs, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, ete. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 





BRANCHES: New York, 151 West 26th St.; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FouNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco Cal.; THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., Dallas, Tex. 

















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


F irst Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133=135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-011 Chestnut Street 


COLUM BUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 









































The Hamilton Interchangeable Standard Steel Cabinet No. 473 


ard of the world. 


PH] rd of the. Steel Cabinets are today the acknowledged stand- 


They are built to last a business lifetime 


and reflect thirty-three years’ experience in the development 


and manufacture of furniture for the printing plant. 


The day of 


specially designed cabinets for the composing room has passed and 
passing with it is the excessive cost. Today there is an a//-stee/ Inter- 
changeable Hamilton Cabinet to suit the requirements of every 
printer at a cost made possible by their production in large quantities. 


Hamilton Cabinet No. 473, illustrated above, is 
designed for general use in newspaper plants and 
magazines as well as in job offices. This cabinet 
is composed of two separate bodies and can be 
assembled as shown above, affording the use of 
both a sloping and flat top, or, if desired, can be 
arranged with all of the flat surface on one side 
and the sloping top on the other. The top unit 
of the cabinet is easily removable, permitting it 
to be replaced, if desired, by any of our six 
standard tops. 


The overhead electric lights on this cabinet have 
visors to shade the light from the workman’s eyes. 
This is distinctly a Hamilton feature. The price 
of the cabinet as illustrated is $130.00 f. o. b. 
Two Rivers (electric lights, number tacks and 
dumps, extra). 


Hamilton Wood Type.— We are the largest manu- 
facturers in the world of end grain type cut on rock maple. 
Height guaranteed uniform on point system. Send for 
Wood Type catalog, circulars, etc., which will be sent 
promptly on request. 


Equip your composing room with Hamilton Interchangeable Standard Steel Cabinets 
and save time and steps for your workmen — floor space and dollars for yourself. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


CO. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Hamilton Goods are carried in stock and sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers 











Think of it! A one-piece absolutely jointless Steel Galley 
for about one-fourth the price of the old-fashioned brass 
kind. A Modern Galley, smashed from special analysis steel 
under a pressure of seven hundred and fifty tons, by gigantic 
presses that weigh sixty-five tons each. Big figures—it’s 
true—but they mean Big Things to the World’s Printers. 


A modern tool for the Modern Modern Because of its uniformity, 
each galley being smashed from 18-gauge 


Printer—a galley for the temporary special steel that insures a uniform thick- 


or permanent storage of standing >. : . ' ness. In an inspection of 1000 galleys 
matter at a cost that is not pro- ; y . we were unable to find the variation of a 

ers y thickness of a sheet of tissue. This in- 
hibitive. / sures the printer proofing satisfaction. 
Modern Because of itsaccurate method — Because it can be rangi gee 
of manufacture — each galley being me- Av ere od oe gi Boca Leh 
chanically correct— made accurately Vi ; ' ms owe ee a ee wn 
from dies and by a perfected process that i eautiful, white, smooth finish that is 
is distinctly Hamilton. washable and permanent. 

nee Modern Because of its fluted sides 

Modern Because of its jointless one- K and ends—which insure perfect seating 
piece construction—with no pieced corners and alignment of the type—and serve as 
to weaken, stretch or part under the heavy The only a gutter to carry off the water, oil or 
liveries Ene a vied Be ee 
3% S ¢ ally re- r = ° galleys will last a business lifetime, are 
by the mechanical pressure of surplus Corner—the Hamilton practically unbreakable, and are furnished 
steel into this part of the galley. in standard news and job sizes. 


Simplifying and cheapening the production of all metal galleys has encour- 
aged its wider use by both publishers and printers where large quantities 
of standing matter is a necessity. Our close contact with the progressive 
printers of the leading nations of the world for the past third of a century 
has resulted in the accumulation of a fund of knowledge concerning com- 
posing room needs and methods. The application of this knowledge to 
your composing room is yours for the asking. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Hamilton Goods are carried in stock and sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 




































1,000 CASES AN HOUR 


SHERIDAN CASE-MAKER 


The enormous output of one thousand cases per hour being more than 
double that of any other machine, places the Sheridan case-maker in a class 
by itself. 

The quality of work being more uniform, with a more even distribution of 
glue, the cases turned out are far superior to those made by hand. 

A great saving in material as well as time is obtained, as the Sheridan case- 
maker is so constructed that the cloth is automatically fed from a continuous 
roll, the machine automatically cutting it to the proper lengths, cutting out the 
corners and placing the strip on the back of the case. On account of its being 
unnecessary to first cut the cloth into sizes, as in other machines, the Sheridan 
case-maker can be run continuously until the complete roll is finished. 

Round-corner cases can be made by means of a special attachment, which 
can be furnished with any Sheridan case-maker. 

A cloth-slitter, for cutting the cloth from the roll to the proper widths, is 
furnished with each machine. 

A special case-maker can be furnished to take T pattern cloth, which can 
not be properly fed on the regular machine. 

The 17-inch case-maker will make a case, minimum 5'%4 x8™% inches, max- 
imum 11x17 inches. Price $3,500.00. 

The 22-inch case- maker will make a case, minimum 7% x 11 inches, max- 
imum 16x22 inches. Price $4,000.00. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Comprehensive Line of Bookbinders’ Machinery 
in the World 
Offices and Salesrooms: 


434 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 607 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 



































THE ‘‘FRISCO”? CATALOG AND BOOK FOLDER 


What! 


Endless Tapes? ‘There is no 
such thing.’ They are spliced. 


When worn out they must be 
sewn or take down and re- 
erect the machine. 


There is no selling argument 
in that. 





Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St, 
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The Monotype 


Ideal Composing Room Machine 
Te MONOTYPE is ideal 





because it works more con- 

tinuously on productive 
hours than any other composing 
machine or type caster. 


As a composing machine the 
Monotype handles a greater vari- 
ety of work than any other com- 
posing machine, including a great 
deal of work that other machines 
cannot do and would not attempt to do. 


As a type caster the Monotype casts more type— 
equal in quality to the best foundry type—than any 
other type caster. 

Matrices leased on the Library plan at a cost of $1.67 per font. 


No other type caster has this insurance policy—that it is con- 
vertible into a standard composing machine, without in any way 
restricting its use as a type caster, using the same molds, 
matrices, etc. 


Back of the Monotype, whether used as a type caster or a 
composing machine, is an unequalled maintenance and matrix 
service that insures getting what you want when you want it, 
which means that your Monotype is always working on composi- 
tion or casting type, and not loading down the overhead with 
idle time. 











Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Toronto 
World Building Wentworth Building Rand-McNally Building Lumsden Building 


Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 


44 
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| QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK @ Equatty coop 
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BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


| WHEN SPEED IS NOT REQUIRED 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY |. 
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EASY SPEED 


N making speed claims there is naturally a strong temptation to the 
makers of other presses to claim too much in order to avoid too strong 
a contrast between their claimed speeds and those of the Autopress or "The 
Baby" Cylinder. 

Any press having heavy reciprocating parts is handicapped as to speed 
by the limitations of its design. 

The heavy draft horse cannot compete with the racer. 

The Autopress and "The Baby" Cylinder have speed built into their 


every movement. 
Our speed claims are guaranteed. 


Autopress Model A, 11 x 17 Sheet 5000 per hour 
66 66 B, 12x17 66 5000 “ ‘6 
“ “ C613:z19 * aweo* %* 
*“ Gtéawt * ae” * 
(All above Automatic Feed.) 


“The Baby” Cylinder 11 x 17 sheet 4000 “ 


Running Speed, Hand Feed, Approximate net vee 
put, allowing time handling stock, 3500 per hour. 


























And these are EASY, practical, every-day speeds not based on a 
few exhibition runs by special experts, but the practical working speeds 
that can be maintained in your own shop on all 
the great bulk of your work. — 


vestigation of the conserv- 
ative degree of our speed 
claims. 

Drop us a post-card for 
further particulars regarding any 
of our presses. 


“THE BABY” CYLINDER. 


Tas AUrerress @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 














ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street ss Zi 


SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 
































THE LINOGRAPH 


The LINOGRAPH is a linecasting machine, and is equipped with two- letter 
matrices and a universal mold. The range is from five to fourteen point, and lines 
up to thirty ems long may be composed. 


The LINOGRAPH 
alignment of bold face or 
italics will always be 
found as good as the 
Roman faces, because the 
alignment is secured from 
the upper matrix ears 
where very little wear 
occurs to damage the 
alignment surfaces. 


: i”, Te The LINOGRAPH 














produces a quad line .025 
of one inch lower than is 
found in composition 
from any other line- 
casting machine, thus 
avoiding much of the 
annoyance usually experi- 
enced in printing com- 
position with many blanks 
or run-over lines. 


The LINOGRAPH 
magazine is removed from 
the front, and there are 
no adjustments of any 
kind to make before it can 
be taken off and another 
magazine put on. The 
whole operation can be 
performed in about ten 
seconds by an inexperi- 
enced person. 


The LINOGRAPH distributor is placed directly in front of the operator, and 
should a stop occur, it can be corrected with so little loss of time that it is scarcely 
noticeable. The saving effected in this way is considerable. 


The LINOGRAPH is guaranteed to produce as much and as good composition as 
any standard linecasting machine on the market. 


The LINOGRAPH is guaranteed to be of good mechanical construction, and any 
parts found defective will be replaced free of charge, at any and all times. 


The LINOGRAPH does not in any way infringe on any other linecasting machine 
patents now in force. Should infringement suits arise the purchaser will be protected 
in every way. . 





PRICE, $1,800—Sold on Easy Terms 
THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa 
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You certainly 
would—if the finest 


Electrotyping Plant 
in these United States 
were right next door to 
you—would you use itr 


The Royal Plant 


at Philadelphia ts really right 


next door to you, no matter where 


you are. Remember—your originals can prob- 
ably cover the distance between your office and The 
Royal Plant while you sleep. Why not address your 
next order to The Royal Plant and make certain of 
getting the utmost out of your originals? It 1s infi- 

nitely better to use Royal service than to pay for 


make-ready time or to stand the odium of poor printing. 


The Royal Plant makes a business of giving its long-distance 
customers the same quality Electrotypes it supplies to the Curtis 
Publishing Company and other prominent publishers and printers. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE CO. <6 


Electrotypers to the Elect .Yy 


616 Sansom Street PHILADELPHIA 
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TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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TRADE mana 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 





Lit “COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 
3 No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrricE —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


NY, ete “Ter 5)--9 Neo 


uvw 30v 


S)-9.01 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . . 3 e : . . . - 1894 
First to use a special package . : ‘ . - : ‘ “ - é 5 - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . « - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind e i - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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BROS & CO. 


Established 1875 
Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 





Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 





cy y 


° 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


No Screws 
To Number Either Forward 


| 





or Backward 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 


View showing parts detached for 
cleaning 





[: is not a question of just rub- 
bing the edge on your paper cut- 
ter knife when you use the 


CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 
~ STONE 


This stone cuts the edge on— 
cuts it quick and clean, leaving 
it smooth and keen, so that the 
knife will cut stock without 
feathering. 

Then, too, you don’t need to 
even take the blade out of the 
machine—the stone just fits the 
hand—the groove protects the 
fingers. 

a | It’s the stone 
‘that post- 
pones the 
need of 


grinding— 
Naina saves your 
knife—saves 


your stock—saves your time. 


Made in two styles, round or square— from 
your hardware dealer or direct, $1 50. 


The Carborundum 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
































The Best 
Investment 


You Can 
Make 


is in the “‘every-hour- 
in-the-day,”’ produc- 

s ing equipment — an 
asset that yields product at a profit to the printer. 


The Old Reliable 
Jenney Motor 


stands for perfect printing-press power and means 
economical service—a vital subject to the printer, 
lithographer, electrotyper and engraver. 





Send for complete motor installation information, cost, 
terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 





Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, III. 

BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














SAFETY FIRST 


Protect Your Plant and Reduce Your Insurance by Using 


JUSTRITE SAFETY CANS 


For GASOLINE, BENZINE, 
KEROSENE, NAPHTHA, 


Approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


TURPENTINE, ALCOHOL, “SO "7 
Made in 6 Sizes A we es 
1 PINT 1 GALLON j all Gigatos 
1 QUART 3 GALLONS 
2 QUARTS 5 GALLONS 





Non-leakable, Air-tight, 
Fire-proof. Special Funnel 
not required. 





Baked Red Enamel 








JUSTRITE 


Oily Waste Can 


Opens with foot pressure, closes 
automatically, absolutely safe. 


No, 1— 6 GALLONS 
No. 2— 8 GALLONS 
No. 3— 10 GALLONS 


Approved by Underwriters 





Prices on Request. 


Justrite Mfg.Co. 


327 South Clinton Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Satisfaction or Your 


Money Back 


Any manufacturer that is willing to sell goods on 
the above basis relieves that “ uncertain feeling’’ of 
the customer who doubts his own judgment. 


The 
Star Composing Stick 


laa P — 






is sold on the basis that zt w7// give satisfaction to the 


customer. Its up-to-the-minute advantages make 
it a most popular stick on to-day’s market. It isa most 
perfect and satisfying, as well as accurate, stick. 





FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“*Tools of Quality for Particular Printers’ 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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«sSatin 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 


All 
Engraver’s 


Supplies 
and Zinc 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 


ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 











OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Oswego Auto 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Oswego Power 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 











OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Oswego Lever 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 








OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Oswego Semi-Auto 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 






































All-in-One Wire Stitcher 
—None Better 


Our No. 6 PERFECTION WIRE STITCHER 
embraces every efficient requirement — therefore the 
_ name justly applied: “‘ PERFECTION.” 


Its construction is of the very best. Its capacity— 
two sheets to % inch in thickness, flat or saddle. 


Instant adjustment to any thickness desired. Un- 
rivaled as a general purpose stitcher. Takes wire 
20 to 30 gauge — round or flat. 


Its service is dependable every hour in the day. 
Motor equipped by direct gear or belt drive as 
desired. Requires small floor space. 


Think of every fault common to stitchers, and you 
will have thought of every fault absent from the Morri- 
son “Perfection.” 


The J. L. Morrison Co., Jnc. 
Chicago, III. 


119 West Harrison Street 
New York: Head Office and Factory: 


ANS 401 Lafayette St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











The Juengst 
Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 
Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 





All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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LATEST 


Balance Feature 


“PROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 














Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 





NEW YORK 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
536-8 South Clark Street 
Rand-McNally Bldg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 











Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 





























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7.185 




















ide Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 


Note illustration showing details of construction. 


Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















EVERY TIME YOU PRINT 


a 25x 38 sheet on a large press you lose 
money. You lose in the power con- 
sumed and in the floor space occupied. 
You lose in depreciation and you sacri- 
fice a portion of the interest on your 
investment. You lose in the time 
required to make-ready and to wash up. 
You lose in the slower movement of 
the press. 





No matter how you figure it — you lose. 
How can you hope to increase your 
profits when you waste the very things 
that make profits—time and production? 


The SWINK press is made to print a 
25 x 38 sheet. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
See Our Exhibit at the New York Printers Exposition This Month. Booth 83. 


























A Typecaster with unlimited 


matrix service free of further charge— 


This is the offer we now make to purchasers of 
the Thompson Typecaster. This remarkable 
plan insures the purchaser of this machine 
against excessive matrix fees or indeterminate costs of 
operation, and makes the casting of sorts for fonts 


previously cast an economical possibility. As fonts of 
matrices can be withdrawn from our libraries as frequently as desired, without 
charge, the casting and storing of large quantities of type is no longer necessary. 








N. B.—The Thompson Typecaster with unlimited matrix service costs no more 
than other machines without matrices. Write to-day. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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FFICIENCY suggests UNIFORMITY in plant equipment—which 
is right, too, if the basis you start from is correct. 

The Two-Revolution press you are using, however great its rep- 
utation or in what volume its sale, may be nowhere near so good as some 
other. 

Then with zferiority to build on, uaiformity may be the forerunner 
of calamity. 

Standardize your press equipment, do; but only after a fair test of the 
relative merits of the various machines. 

Intelligent, unprejudiced comparison with all other Two-Revolution 
presses will easily prove that 


The PREMIER 


is the BEST of ALL the Two- Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 











THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO., 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Puller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON. 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 

Seattle, Dallas, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. ScHRoeTeR & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. STEWART, 92 McGill St., Canada East. 

Halifax, N. S.— Printers’ Suppuies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEX. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 15 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 

































































Send for This 
Free Book 


RINTERS and cutmakers are 

vitally interested in the question 
of motor drive for their machinery, 
because its use means increased 
profits. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has just issued a book 
that gives full information on the 
subject, including: 


The reasons for using motor drive 

The proper method of applying motors to 
each important machine 

Complete data on the motor installations of 
typical plants, with monthly power consumption 


This book is undoubtedly the most 
complete treatise on the subject of 
motor drive in printing and cut- 
making plants, and every owner, 
manager and superintendent should 
have a copy. A post-card request 
for publication 3185X will bring you 
yours. 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





























It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OuR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 








Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 


We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 



































Printers— 
If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


use 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J.M. HOBER “cicico™ 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA _ BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 









































Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











PROMOTED! 


From Printer to 


Advertising Man 


The chief has just sent for this young man to 
promote him from printer to advertising man. 
The young man’s knowledge of printing and type 
effects, plus his I. C. S. training in advertising, 
make him particularly fitted for the new position. 


Any ambitious printer can win a good position 
as advertising man, through I. C. S. help. You 
can. Advertising is work that you will like; and 
the I. C. S. way to learn how to do it will interest 
you immensely. 


The I. C. S. takes you every step of the way 
—teaches you the science of type and layouts — 
shows you how copy is written for big national 
advertisers— how inquiries are followed up— 
illustrations made by commercial artists— 
mediums selected —catalogues and booklets writ- 
ten—sales increased—everything from borders 
to managing a national advertising campaign. 


The way is easy. The I. C. S. way is endorsed 
by leading advertising men everywhere. All you 
have to do to learn how the I. C. S. can help you 
is to sign and mail the attached coupon to-day. 
Doing this costs you only the postage. You 
assume no obligation. 


Send the coupon NOW 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complet: 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City 
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DIFFERENT 


A piece of printing 
—be it catalogue, 
booklet, or other- 
wise — should possess 
striking features that 
will atonce command 
the proper regard of 
the party to whom 
addressed. 


Faultless 
Sapphire 


Washington 


We manufacture 
three brands of 
coated papers—a per- 
fect paper for cata- 
logue, booklet, and 
other high-class 
printing — for both 
the printer and lithog- 
rapher. 


Printing surface and 
results stand out 
boldly ; therefore you 
interest a judge of 
good paper at first 
glance. 


A liberal sample will 
be submitted for a 
test of either. 


Watervliet Paper 


Company 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 


(—— 
Specify Robbins & Myers 
“Standard” Motors on the 
: Equipment 
You Buy 


Then you have a 
guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Every 


Robbins & Myers 








motor sold is guar- 
anteed by us to give 
reliable, efficient 
service. 


For years we 
have specialized 
on motors for 
printing equip- 
ment service, and 


pe the value of 
Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” quality is 
shown by the general use of “STANDARD” 
motors on the equipment supplied 


by the leading manufacturers of 

printing-plant machinery. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


The world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 
small motors. 





























Can You Beat This? 


Our ‘‘Ideal’’ gummed paper enables the printer to 
print ‘‘gummed’’ jobs with ease, speed, perfection and 
profit. 

With ‘‘Ideal’’ gummed paper printers can handle 
most difficult printing propositions. 











GUARANTEED 





FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 











Here’s a Guarantee That Really 
Guarantees: 

absolutely non-curling ; 
to work as easily as ungummed paper ; 
to register as closely ; 
to print as well as the finest paper (ungummed); 
to be unaffected by temperature changes ; 
to stick perfectly when it should — but not before ; 
to give the fullest satisfaction for every purpose for 
which we recommend it. 

The value of any guarantee is not so much in what it 
says as in what it means and how it is backed up. 


Write for sample-book and name of your nearest distributor. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
































e 
New H ra Multi-Process Press 
Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us to-day samples of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 


they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on the ; . : 
back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. Multi-Process Press. 





BUILT BY 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 











“U. P.M.’ THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 





Triumphs in Efficiency 


U. BP. MM. 
Vacuum Bronzer 
This machine has proven itself the 
fastest—2,000 per hour; most eco- 
nomical—no waste of bronze 
powder; most efficient — produces 
the best results at lowest cost. 


U. P. M. 
Automatic Printing Press 
Feeding Machine 


Feeding machines that are efficient. 
Perfect register. Large production. 


Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer 
An apparatus necessary to eliminate 
troubles with electricity in paper 


stock. Makes smoother operation 
in summer and winter. 


U.P. M, 
Cutter and Creaser 
Feeder 
For cutting and creasing presses. 


Stock waste and danger eliminated. 
Output greatly increased. 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


JAMAICA PLAIN STA., BOSTON 116 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Agent, WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 























Pepa... Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 
—e \ Have You Staple For Gordon Presses = Larger Life to the Press, Also 


France 


Belgium ) Troubles? More and Better Work 


Then be cost-wise and 
find out what the 
Acme will do for you 


Voursuccess in keeping 
down cost of production 
depends largely upon 
™ machine efficiency— 
and the Acme answers Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
the call. quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


The Acme 401-405 South Clinton Street, 
Binder No. 6 J.W. TALBOT CHICAGO 








has stood the test along- 





side all legitimate com- 
petition, and wherever 


known its product is 
conceded the very highest JAMES WHITE PAPER C0 
quality. 

q 


A good stapling 
machine helps to secure 


business and, better 
still,to keepit. The 
Acmeis for sale by print- 
ers’ supply houses 
throughout tke United 


seis Trade-mark 

The Acme Staple Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

Machine Co.,Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO © 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 















































THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 
Exciting 


Or 


Efficiency 
; Low 
Separately 5 AN Temperature 


Excited ie ata Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 
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Doubie 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Doulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
. from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, }39,%,797°7 5: 








| at every conceivable purpose that Gummed 
Paper is used, printers are going to earn more 
money by using 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 


We know how to make them, and all our paper will 
be found to lie flat. 


We can supply in rolls or sheets. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1811 
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I Hf Remarks 


“Printing isa Peculiar Business’ 


“"w-N THIS—that prices are more easily 

| beaten down than in any other line. Also 

volume of profit is small, out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the industry. 

“Not that the Trade isn’t getting 
wise to one remedy at least, as the 
Printcraft Press man found out. Drop- 
ping in the other day, he said that it 
being a dull month he’d figure on a job 
at actual cost of production. It seemed he 
believed in making concessions to ‘keep 
from being idle,’ in the hope of making 
it up on ‘ profit-paying jobs later on.’ 

“He didn’t make it up on yours truly, 
however. Bill Peters beat him out on 
his next estimate by quite a little; making 
me a very reasonable—yet profitable 
—pbid for some sales letters on H AM- 
MERMILL BOND. 

“Bill explained that the printer who 
sels HAMMERMILL BOND doesn’t 
have to take orders at aloss. Because of 
its makers’ superior equipment they can 
make it better than papers that equal 
it in price, and cheaper than papers that 
equal it in quality. So he can meet 
competition and still turn out good work 
at a good profit. 

“And I must say it works out that 
way for Peters. He’s argued me into 
using HAMMERMILL BOND forall 
my forms from letter-heads to order 
blanks. And to putting them on differ- 
ent shades of its twelve colors and white, 
so that to match them I must use H AM - 
MERMILL BOND. And naturally I 
get it from him, and he gets my orders 
and re-orders, and everybody’s happy.” 


Let us send you our new Sample-Book and further 
information on HAMMERMILL BOND 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 


MAKERS OF 


AMMERMog 
” BOND . 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


Investigate Hammermill Safety Paper used by the 
United States Government 


24-Hour Service 
on Envelopes 


E GUARANTEE to 

ship part—if not all — 

of orders for envelope- 

making within twenty - four hours 

of receipt. Look at this advantage, 

piled on top of better quality and 

assured savings. Then ask yourself 

if you have not remained too long 

a stranger to Western States excel- 

lence and Western States prompt- 

ness. Write to-day for proof of the 
service we can be to you. 





Western States Envelope Co. 
Milwaukee 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed ‘‘ Sure Stick ’’ 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 


























Press Electricity and 
Offset 


ELIMINATE THESE UNDESIRABLE 
PRESSROOM FEATURES 


We have solved 
the problem and 
can show you 
results. 


Washed Air— 
Humidity 
Control— 

Ventilation 





B) Specify “Strer- 
B| ling’ Type B Air 
| Washer System. 
No floor space re- 
quired. Efficient 
and economical. 
All apparatus combined in one unit- motor, fan, air washer. 
We can reduce your room temperature to 78 and eliminate 
electricity and offset. 


PURE AIR — MAKES YOUR LABOR MORE 
EFFICIENT— PRODUCT CLEANER. 


Blomfeldt & Rapp Co. 


108 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 
Ticket Cutting, Printing and Paper Macerating Machines 
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| The Babcock Optimus’ 





Every printer who uses a flat-bed press has interests identical with our 
own. He can’t live as a printer without the finest, fastest printing presses 
built—and our life depends upon our ability to supply his needs. 


EVERY BABCOCK PRESS 


is built for a multiplicity of kinds of printing and with the supreme pur- 
pose constantly in mind that it must satisfy every demand of all the work 
itis todo. To this end we bend every energy of mind and body and 
every dollar of 


THE BABCOCK COMPANY 


The results as shown in 


ALL BABCOCK PRESSES 


are most gratifying to us, because they have been satisfactory and 
profitable to thousands of printers. Are you one of them? If not, let 
us tell you, line by line and part by part, why you should be. 








Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Miller & Richard 
General Western Agents General Agents for Canada 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 


























The Greyhound of the Bindery 


Guaranteed to make 300 staples per minute. Can you feed it that fast? 


de Latham Monitor Wire Stitchers 


UP-KEEP PER ANNUM LESS THAN ANY 
OTHER STITCHER MADE. WE PROVE IT 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


ee ee ey NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Latest Improved. 





























"Globetypes”are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ ave the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


























Here’s the Acid Test 


Of what the Hake Perfection Gripper will do 


Note copy of letter from the Cole Litho- 
graphing Co., signed by President Cole, 
dated April 5, addressed to our Chicago 
Sales Company, as follows: 


We acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of the 24th inst., making inquiry as to our opin- 
ion of the Hake Universal Gripper. 

We submitted your letter to the foreman of our 
job press department, and he makes the state- 
ment that this device is the best one that has ever 
come into his department. As we have great con- 
fidence in the man in charge of this department, 
we are quite sure that there must be merit in the 
Hake Gripper, or he would not have said so. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
F. M. VAwrTer, V.-P. 


September 25, 1913. 
There’s economy in attaching the “Hake 
Perfection Gripper” to every job-press in 
your plant. It is the ONE Gripper that has 
solved the gripping problem completely. It 
prevents all slurring. It is the great time-saver. 


Built like a machine Best steel construction 


Durable and reliable. Nickel-plated. 
Made for all sizes and makes of platens. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS APPLIANCE CO., Mfrs. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Agency: CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO., 343 Dearborn St. 




















The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 
neighbor who as one, the sooner you will become an owzer 
of the famous 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and unapproached record of many years’ 
standing. : p 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 
leat Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 
in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


moored A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 


FOR 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


Direct and Alternating Current 


Miehle 2-Revolution, 4-Roller Press, Equipped with Variable- 
Speed, Alternating-Current Motor. 


Many Thousands of Sprague Motors 
in printing-plants the country over are 
giving efficient service—a powerful 
testimonial to the reliability and adapt- 
ability of Sprague apparatus. 

When the question arises, ‘‘ what 
motor shall we use,”’ practical printers 
are unanimous in their decision, ‘‘make 
it Sprague and we will get service.”’ 


We Furnish Specifications Free of Obligation 
on Your Part 


Descriptive Pamphlet No. 2454 sent on 
request. 


Sprague 
Electric Works 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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The Clutches Jam Register’s Gone 


HE motor hums, the big press purrs, the sheets glide out and settle into the delivery trays 
as though guided by fairy hands. Everybody’s happy —the feeder whistles, the pressman 
smiles, until — . 


























Hands up! Bing! The big press stops, the feeder groans, the press- 
man sighs — the worst is true —a plare 1s out of register. 






“ . ” ’ 
Jamming clutches’ the cause —an hour’s delay — unlock the form, 
add more hooks, then register em up, only to have the same thing happen 
again, but — 


With ART REGISTER HOOKS this trouble don’t occur. The 
clutches are wide, the bite is deep, the plates stay put. No “jamming,” 
“tipping” nor kindred woes. The press runs on and on and on, gives big 
production and the register’s true. 


y The plates never get away from ART REGISTER HOOKS. The whole story of the 

ART and our other hooks, of the EXPANSION PLATE-MOUNTING SYSTEM and the 
SIMPLEX, too, is told in “Mounting and Registering of Printing Plates,’ a plate-mounting 
classic which you can have for the asking. Send for it to-day. 











Expansion and Simplex Plate-Mounting Equipment carried in stock and sold by Type 
Founders and Dealers in all principal cities. 






















FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, W. Indies, Central and 
So. America, National Paper & TypeCo. Germany, Holland 
and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen. So. Africa, 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town. England, P. 
Lawrence Printing Machinery Co., Ltd., London, E. C. 





The Challenge Machinery 


H , Mich’, U.S.A. 
Company &t¢ Haven, Mick, U-S.A. 
































The Truth About “The Modern” 


Is what makes it popular throughout the 
die and plate press field. 

When our proposition is investigated 
and facts considered, it makes it easy sail- 
ing for both buyer and seller. 


“THE MODERN” 


stands for die and plate press perfection— 
the press that embraces all that you can 
ask for. 

It will print in the center of a sheet 
18 x 27 inches from a steel die or plate 
5x9 inches. Its speed and character of 
work can not be improved upon. 

We solicit your careful investigation 
when ready to buy. 

























Send for Particulars. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 


SOLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INcorRPORATED, 352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 






























Silk Stitching 


T \' O i Machine 
* ’ eam For Double-Stitching 
m Vv Fine Catalogues with the 
O a In Nl Knot in the Center 


Send for booklet and sample 
card of Roberts’ ‘‘Near-Silk’’ 





for high-grade catalogues. 


New York Red and rn b H.L. ROBERTS ' 


Commercial Black a \ ‘oo 


NEW YORK CITY 











The best values on the market 

“ the price. N either will skin OOO y's 

in the can nor in the fountain; () () 

both have wonderful working | Save 

and printing qualities. Two ” ; 

money-savers and time-savers 
for any printing-office. 


Southern Oil & Ink Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK SAVANNAH NASHVILLE 








Patent 
Applied 
for 

















HE illustration shows the way to use 

the wonderful money-saving U-P 
SAVINK CAN. The coupon shows you 
how to get 5 pounds of ink, regular price 
$5.00, for $3.00, and test the SAVINK 
CAN for yourself in your shop. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For $3.00 you can get your choice of 
5 lbs. Lexington Bond Black 


or 
5 lbs. Lexington Job Black 


or 
5 lbs. Lexington Halftone Black 
or any 5 |b. combination of these inks. 


Uliman-Philpott 


HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Waskington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 
Numbering 


Machine. 


A 





Improved 
Champion. 
Foot and 
Power. 


Also FOOT 
Power 
and 
ELECTRIC 


Power. 


| a 





Fill cut the - Enclosed find $3 for which ship me 
coupon now and prepaid 5 lbs. of the ink checked below: 
mail to 

THE ULLMAN. Lexington Bond Black___lbs._ Lexington Job Black___Ibs. 
— Lexington Halftone Black Ibs. 

4809 Lexing- 

ton Avenue 
Cleveland, Name 
Ohio. 








Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 





Address 
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A PRINTER’S COST SYSTEM 


which depends upon stamped records of time-of-day isa back number. It is 
at least 40 years behind the times. 

The time-of-day a man starts a job must be subtracted from the time- 
of-day he stops before the records have any value for cost accounting or for 
pay-rolls, and then many mistakes are made in subtraction. 


The CALQULAGRA PH 


prints Elapsed Time—actual working time—impossible for it to make a mistake. 
Our booklet, ‘‘Accurate Cost Records,’’ tells how the Calculagraph is used in hundreds 
of printing-plants. The booklet is free—ask for it. 


1460 Jewelers’ Building 


Calculagraph Company “x2 Yex. city 











The Overlay Pre-eminent Ap REVOLVATORS 
ca mee | DO ( is.. 
Mechanical Chalk Pye | YOU ) o= 
Relief Overlay Magis) PILE ) &": 


Crates 
The process is installed in the majority of the > Barrels 
. Hogsheads 


progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 
183 William Street - New York, N. Y. 


If so, write for Bulletin I. 27 


‘““What is a Revolvator?”’ 











N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








The Costliest cow 5 Material + in Your Shop Is 


| TIME 


TIME — 
TIME CONTROL 


is the particular mission of the 


| | ile MACHINE 
.. ag YE RECORDER 


This machine, placed in your 
superintendent’s office and 
electrically connected with every 
producing machine unit in your 
entire plant, will easily increase 
your daily supply of precious time 
— by so organizing things that 
every second of it at your com- 
mand will be profitably used. 

Let us tell you how. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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GOLDING CATALOG 


We have a new catalog here for you— it may be any one of five. It is for you to say 
which we shall send you. Each of them contains many pages of vital matter—each a reg- 
ular mine of information for any printer who is interested in greater job-plant efficiency 





Catalog of Golding Jobbers 
This is for the printer interested in a job press with 
a high mechanical speed and high possible feeding 
speed, great impressional strength, unexcelled ink 
distribution— a press capable of raising the standard 
of his printed product—decreasing the percentage 
cf cost and increasing the net profits. 


Catalog of Golding Cutting Machines 
This is for the printer interested in the newest, 
simplest, most efficient line of Paper Cutters on the 
market, a wonderful assortment of sizes, 8-inch up 
to 36-inch, and adaptable for cutting or trimming of 
paper, cardboard, thin metal, leather, cloth, veneer— 


Catalog of Pearl Presses 
This is for the man interested in a small, fast press 
for small work—for the rapid production of envel- 
opes, tags, statements, bill-heads, note-heads, inserts, 
folders, etc.; a very practical and desirable press also 
for breaking in apprentices. 


Catalog of Tools and Supplies 


Consisting of Tablet Presses, Proof Presses, Com- 
posing Sticks, Lead and Rule Cutters, Miterers, 
Shapers, Curvers, Benzine Cans, Tweezers, Press 
Punches, Hot Embossers, etc. 


Complete Catalog of Printers’ Machinery 
and Tools 
This is for the printer who is interested in a general 





all stocks from tissue to tin. sense and whose requirements are varied. 


We are not sending these catalogs out promiscuously, but only to the printer who has at least a little desire 
for some efficiency things and is willing to say—send it. Now is the best time to send your request 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. scan owas 





























The Multicolor Process 


VICTOR PETERSON, Patentee 


The special printed insert, appearing elsewhere in this issue, is a fair specimen of 
what the Peterson Patented Multicolor Process will do. This specimen was pro- 
duced with a single color plate on a 28x 42 cylinder press. 

We will be glad to license a limited number of representative printers in each 
locality to do this work. 

The saving in time and plates over the old method is enormous. Any one can 
easily learn the process. It is fully protected by Letters Patent and our licensees 
will be protected and infringers vigorously prosecuted. 

We have a service department for the benefit of our licensees which furnishes 
advertising ideas, suggestions for customers, color schemes, original designs in colors 
suitable for all classes of business and free advice on any subject in connection with 
our process. 

Every printer can use this process successfully, without additional equipment. 
Any ordinary pressman who can turn out good work, can produce high-grade color- 
work by our color process. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Address all communications to 


THE MULTICOLOR PROCESS COMPANY 


730 to 740 N. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. — 




















**Dead 
Easy 
Witha 
Miller”’ 





T isn’t the 10c, 15c or two-bits that you pay 
for a mortise when “‘sent out”’ that costs 
you real money— it’s the “‘fixing’’ when 

it comes back. Time lost going, staying, re- 
turning. Let’s put a Miller Saw on your floor 
for30days. Speediest mortising machine 
made. Walls true as adie. Right the first 
time. 
Puts pep in your men and 
pelf in your pocket 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. Pinist: pa. 














HE New Model High-Speed Boston 

N ew Model T Wire Stitcher No. 2 is now ready 
7 and may be ordered from any of our 
High- Speed selling houses; capacity 2 sheets to 4 inch, 
flat and saddle tables, single adjustment 


Boston ve ITE for all parts, operating speed from 125 


to 250 stitches per minute, friction clutch, 


Stitcher overhead belt or electric motor drive. So 


many No. 2 Bostons have been sold the 


No. 2 past few weeks, particularly at the New 
York Show, that customers wishing early 
WRITE THE SELLING AGENT Shipments should send in their orders as 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS promptly as possible. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 

















Publishers and Bookbinders 


_ Publishers and bookbinders make extensive use of glue pots. Through 
the summer months, the workman can do more work and better work 
with the ELECTRIC GLUE POT than with the old-style pot with its 
excessive heat and dangerous open flame. 

Clean, efficient, economical and durable. 

The water-jacketed type —1 pint to4 quart sizes —is recommended for 
intermittent service where quick heating is necessary. The jacketless type 
—%-pint to 8 quart sizes —is more efficient for continuous service. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Electric Glue Pots’’ 


General Electric Company 
GENERAL OFFICE € SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities 5011 



























MEISEL 


Automatic 


and Platen Y. 
Presses seisciee aerate sisi 


Speed, 8,000 per hour. 





MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 




















Diamond Paper Cutters 
Lever—Power— Combination 
tea PAPER CUTTERS embody 





all internationally recognized principles of 

superiority. Handsome in design, power- 
ful, efficient, economical—the climax of The 
Challenge Machinery Co.’s success in paper cutter 
building since its beginning. Every DIAMOND 
CUTTER has built into it our experience, ability, 
responsibility, and our guarantee — not a mere job 
of assembled parts, but machines with a con- 
science — distinctive creations that must live up to 
our representations. 


Brief Specifications :—Self-contained box frame; unyielding center bed brace; steel 
tape scale back gauge indicator; quadruple geared back gauge screw ; adjustable 4 

knife bar gibs ; easily squared adjustment on back gauge; side gauges on both sides, > phage Pec 
both back and front of knife; correct compound leverage on lever machines ; noiseless pal Cities. 
worm-gear drive, powerful automobile friction clutch and automatic safety brake on 

power machines ; power fixtures attached to lever cutter at any time; lever fixtures 

easily applied to power machines ; combination — change from hand to power or vice 

versa, etc. Write for catalogue giving full details of construction. 


In stock and for sa.e 


FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central and 
South America, National Paper and Type Co. Australia, 
Parsons & Whittemore, F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney and Ade- 
laide. So. Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town. 


The Challenge Machinery 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
Comp any Chicago Salesroom, 124 S. 5th Ave. 
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Short Run Contest on 


An Efficiency Contest was held at the Printers’ 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Pressmen from offices where STANDARDS are in operation 
competed to see which, 1n the shortest time, could make ready 
and print three jobs of 500 impressions each. 








The Prize Winners 





Martin Delaney _ John Burke | Charles Saunders 
Winner of Ist Prize Winner of 2nd Prize Winner of 3rd Prize 
Average time per form 17 min. 38 sec. Average time per form 18 min. 327 sec. Average time per form 18 min. 58 sec. 


This contest was gotten up for the benefit of printers who 
desired to be shown how quickly jobs can be made ready on 
the Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press. 


It demonstrated that it is not necessary to have all long runs 


to make the STANDARD profitable. 
The Eminent Judges 


The individual performances were verified by the following 
well-known representatives of the printing industry: 
Charles G. McCoy, Business Manager C. F. Whitmarsh, General Manager The 





Printing Trade News. Printing Art. 
Maurice B. Atkinson, Business Manager Edmund G. Gress, Associate Editor The 
New York Master Printers’ Association. American Printer. 


W. B. Prescott, Business Manager The Edmund Wolcott, Ex-President Typothe- 
Inland Printer. tae, City of New York. 
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nithe STANDARD Press 
| The Three Jobs 
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IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS! 
EFFICIENCY CONTEST be 
on the yaw ene 
STANDARD HIGH-SPEED bev 3 f 
AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS Het! 742 by 
Every Evening at 8 o'Clock TOG P 
‘at Booths 13-14-15 pai who 
: pois 
trom offices where m ree ff 
Compete to see which. in the shortest time, can make resdy aad ° sy 
peint three jobs of $00 impressions each, Pich fp, 
B Scan 





The rules of the competition required each pressman to handle the same three jobs, which 
were electrotype plates; he must put on new tympan sheets for each job, make the form 
ready, get an O.K. for position and quality of work, and print 500 impressions of each 
form; the size of each form and quality of paper was different, so as to make the conditions 
as nearly as possible the same as they would be on the miscellaneous work of a job office. 


Summary of Results 





Pressman No. 1, average time on each job, 17 min. 38 sec. 
Total, 52 min. 54 sec. Report verified by Charles G. Mc- 
Coy, Bus. Mgr. Printing Trade News. 

Pressman No. 2, average time on each job, 18 min. 3274 
sec. Total, 55 min. 38sec. Report verified by Maurice B. 
Atkinson, Bus. Mgr. N. Y. Master Printers’ Association. 
Pressman No. 3, average time on each job, 18 min. 58 sec. 
Total 56 min. 54 sec. Report verified by W. B. Prescott, 
Bus. Mgr. The Inland Printer. 





Pressman No. 4, average time on each job, 19 min. 4453 
sec. Total, 59 min. 14 sec. Report verified by C. F. Whit- 
marsh, Gen’! Mgr. The Printing Art. 

Pressman No. 5, average time on each job, 21 min. 20 sec. 
Total, 64 min. Report verified by Edmund G. Gress, As- 
sociate Editor The American Printer. 

Pressman No. 6, average time on each job, 23 min. 39 sec. 
Total, 70 min. 57 sec. Report verified by Edmund Wol- 
cott, Ex-Pres. Typothetz of the City of New York. 


1st Prize won by Martin Delaney, employed by Jaques & Co................. 116 East 41st Street 
2nd Prize won by John Burke, employed by Commercial Printing Co........ 152 William Street 
3rd Prize won by Charles Saunders, employed by Fleming & Benedict............ 84 John Street 


Average time per job for the whole contest (18 forms), 19 min. 47 sec. 
Average time per job for the three winners, combined (9 forms), 18 min. 23 sec. 
Average time per job for the three losers, combined (9 forms), 21 min, 34 sec. 


No other press has the range, scope, and 
speed combined, or can make as much money in 
the commercial job printing field as 


The Standard 


High-Speed Automatic Job Press 





Wood & Nathan Company, Sole Selling Agent 
The Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE 
FRAN KLIN 
COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 

of PLATES ®Y ALL PROCESSES 

ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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HICKOK 
STAMPING PRESS 


This press is made with either 
steam, gas or electric 
head. The bed is ad- 

justed to fit 
any thickness 
of work from 
one sheet to 
four inches. 


This press is 
especially 
adapted for 
embossing 
Pocketbooks, 
Small Cases, 
Hatbands, 
Ribbon 
Badges. 


TheW. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PENNA., U. S. A. 


Paper-Ruling Machines, Bookbinders’ Machinery, 
Paper-Ruling Pens 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1886 





The 
Rouse 
Tympan 
Paper 
Holder 
$15 


It will earn its 
cost in tympan 
paper economy, 
in floor-space 
economy and 
most of all in 
labor-saving— 
in a very few 
weeks. 





You end-up 
the roll into the 
spider at the 
bottom of the 
Rouse- Holder 
direct from the 
truck, without 
lifting. 








MADE IN THREE SIZES—TWO STYLES 





WEIGHT 
CRATED 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


DIAMETER OF 
ROLL 
15% inches 
20 inches 
15% inches 
20 inches 


; LENGTH OF 
No. ROLL 


No. 40 to 46 inches 
No. 40 to 46 inches 


48 to 56 inches 
48 to 56 inches 
58 to 66 inches} 15% inches | 100 lbs. | $15.00 
58 to 66 inches} 20 inches 100 Ibs. 15.00 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


THE ROUSE PAPER LIFT is doing wonders for the 
printers who are using it — increasing output 1,000 impressions 
or more per day for each press and cutting waste and spoilage 
to a fraction of hand-lift practice. Send for our booklets. 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2212 WARD STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRICE 
$13.00 
13.00 


$14.00 
14.00 








No. 


No. 
No. 





A 
B 
No. 1A 
B 
A 
B 
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A NEW TYPE FAMILY 





CLOISTER 
OLDSTYLE 


A CLASSIC TYPE-FACE WITH WHICH 
THE MODERN PRINTER CAN SURPASS 
THE WORK OF THE EARLY MASTERS 








WAY back in the fifteenth century 

A the Venetian printer, Nicholas 

Jenson, was turning out books 

which have been the envy and despair of 

countless printers who have followed him 
through the centuries. 

And always, with the admiration of 
Jenson’s handsome books, has come com- 
ment upon the beautiful type-face with 
which he produced them. 

Nicholas Jenson had but one size of 
type, but the design was right and he knew 


how to use it with remarkable results. 














































































































The results were so superior, in fact, 
that upon looking at one of his books the 
average man asks, why can’t they do such 
printing to-day? 

They can. Jenson’s beautiful type-face 
has been equaled if not surpassed, in the 
“Cloister Old Style” series recently brought 
out by the American Type Founde:s 
Company, and whereas Jenson was limited 
by the fact that he had but one size, the 
modern printer has a size for every possible 
demand. 

Not only that, but an italic letter to 
harmonize with Cloister Old Style will be 
available in a few weeks, and a Cloister 
Bold and Bold Italic within a few months. 

Cloister Old Style capitals are also made 
in separate fonts, with little shoulder. 


These capitals are made under the name 
of ‘Cloister Title.” 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RICHMOND, VA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DENVER, COLO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DETROIT, MICH. PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Mr. Charles J. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, is one of 
the leading active members of the American Newapaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

As such he investigated the series of lessons recently 
added to the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 
Among the tests used by Mr. Taylor was that of giving the 
lessons to a youth who had nine years’ schooling and is 
preparing for a university training. Mr. Taylor told the 
publishers that this youth had acquired more practical, 
usable knowledge on punctuation, capitalization, etc., from 
the I. T. U. Course lessons than he had from all other sources. 


IMT a TN | 


A Connecticut apprentice—a youth working at the 
trade—says: 


“After taking six lessons of the I. T. U. Course | find 
myself benefited wonderfully, especially in punctuation 
and capitalization, and am very much elated over the 
improvement in my proofs. | recommend it to those 
who are backward in these parts of grammar.’ 


Mr. Taylor interested an experienced educator, who 
commended the lessons and attributed their success to 
their simplicity, brevity and directness. 


Like all the other lessons in the Course—from the 
exposition of the principles of design, color harmony, lay- 
outs and jobwork to imposition —they were written by 
printers. for printers. The Course is an effort to teach the 
compositor what he wants to know without any lost motion. 


The |.T. U. Course is endowed by the International 
Typographical Union and is sold below actual cost. 


We will be glad to give you full information if you will 
drop a postal to 


The I. 1: U. Commission 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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T is interesting to note that the marked successes 
in the printing field within the last few years 
have, almost without exception, been built upon 

the basis of quality and service. 


The significant fact here is not that quality print- 


ing is beneficial to the printer—although it 1s— 
but that it is the most profitable kind of printing for 
his customer to buy. 


Were this not true it would have been impossible 
to have made such steady gains along the lines cf 
quality and service. 


For years the popularity of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND has been due to the quality and service it 
offers. Why not suggest the use of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND to your best customers? 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper 
Exclustvely 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 



































“ —_ 
Why don't 

My Plates 
Print This 





FAMILIAR exclamation from busi- 


ness men when they see a book or 
catalogue printed on a Warren Stand- 
ard! That means money to some 
printer—thanks to his paper. 


Warren Standard 
Book Papers 


comprise twelve classes of papers that cover the field 
of commercial necessities. Untiring experiment, rigid 
standardization, keep them up to the mark where we 
stake our reputation on every one. Their quality sets 
a standard for a printery, creates customer confidence, 
attracts profitable trade, beautifies the printed page, 
dignifies and clarifies type. 

See Lustro, the lustrous coated paper that prints 
minutest detail with maximum brilliancy. Note Cameo, 
whose dull-coated surface makes half-tone plates print 
like photogravures—with the same soft, velvet depths. 


Send for the ‘‘Paper Buyer’s Guide’’ 


It contains samples and printing results of all Warren Standards, 
It presents color schemes and border hints; “make-up” and typograph- 
ical points; idea aids; “shop” suggestions. It helps convenient stock 
choice. An everyday aid for the up-to-the-minute printer. Sent free 
































to any printer or manager requesting it on his business stationery. Also 
let us know details of your next specifications and we will gladly make 
you up dummies in any of the Warren Standards. 





S. D.WARREN & CO.,197 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers cf the best in staple lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 











Baltimore, Md. - _ Smith, Dixon Co. 
Boston, Mass., The A.Storrs & Bement Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y., The Alling & Cory Co. 
Chicago, Ill. -  J.W. Butler Paper Co. 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, O. - Kingsley Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas, Southwestern Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. - The Peters Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan 
Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas, Southwestern Paper Co. 
Kansas City,Mo., Missouri-Interstate Paper 


0. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Standard Paper Co. 
New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole 
Agent, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Constant excelience of product is the highest type of competition 


New York City (for export only), National 


Paper & Type Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Magarge & Green Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Me. - C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore. - Blake, McFall Co. 
Rochester, N.Y., The Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mississippi Valley Paper 


Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.,Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Scranton, Pa. - = Megargee Bros. 
Seattle, Wash. - American Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash. - Mutual Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash., American Type Founders 





Vancouver,B.C.,American Type Founders 
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THE COTTRELL 
Is Built for Service 


Cottrell New 
Series High Speed 
Four Roller 
Two-Revolution 
Press with 
Electric Motor 
Attached 





make-ready; rigidity of impression; patented register controlling de- 
vice; powerful toggle joints operated by a rocking lever to bring down 
and hold the cylinder on the impression; six vibrating rollers; all composition 
rollers (except fountain roller) are interchangeable; and a convertible sheet 
delivery which can be changed in three to five minutes, are but a few of the 


Pirskere bed movement; accessibility of parts requiring changing in 


Many Profit Making Features 


found in the Cottrell New Series Two-Revolution Press, in a more pefected 
form, than in any other press. A handsome illustrated booklet describing 
the Cottrell in an interesting manner is ready for your request to send one. 








Keystone Type Foundry | C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Set in Keystone’s Caslon Adbold and Caslon Lightface with 12 Point Black and White Border No. 10. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 

















THE NEW CASLON ADBOLD 


Patent Applie 


6 Point) Font &2 00 24 A 8095 48a $105 


36 Point) Font S45 00 4A $250 7a $250 
CASLON ADBOLD, THE LAST WORD IN TYPE STYLES 
This Beautiful Letter made by the Keystone Type Foundry in 
fourteen sizes is now at the disposal of the printing fraternity. 
For job work, newspaper and magazine advertising, it is a type 
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that will appeal to both the printer and customer. $1234567 


waicaus aucues Closes New Store 


DISPLAY PRINTING MADE MORE EFFECTIVE 


Add this series to your composing room and notice 
how much more quickly the workmen will get that 
most desirable effect in their work. $1234567890 


42 Point) Font S625 4A 8320 Fa S505 
10 Point) Font £2 450 iA St 20 37% ; | | [ \ S ! | | R BO X 


DESIRABLE TYPE FOR JOB WORK 


Caslon Adbold is what you need in your ® e 
office as an aid in getting better results weet ainties 


from your work in general. Figures 890 


12 Ps Font 75 16 AS81350 Sha St 45 


DEMAND NEW DISPLAY TYPE on" Se et 
This new face will give satisfactory 
results in all kinds of display. $123 


waxes errective ues Men Smoked 


Thereby saving much time in 
the setting of the job. $12345 


PLEASES WORKMEN Break Steel 


Obtain Artistic Results 


nt Font St 
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Under White Skies 
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Houses Burned Harmtul 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
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FOUR DISPLAYS YOU 
MAY HAVE MISSED 


I’ you failed to attend the Graphic Arts Exposition in New York last month, 










or if you. attended without calling at the BUCKEYE COVER booth, you 
missed four of the most important displays in the Paper Trade Section: 


. nm 





1. THE NEW BUCKEYE COVER SAMPLE-BOOK. An innovation in sample-book 
construction that must be seen to be appreciated. The smallest, and at the same time the most 
comprehensive, sample-book we have ever issued. Contains samples of all colors, weights and 
finishes in which BUCKEYE COVERS are made, and it is arranged so that every item can be 
located instantly. 


2. THE BUCKEYE PROOFS. These are reproductions of the covers of a variety of 
catalogues, booklets and other advertising pieces in the manufacture of which BUCKEYE 
COVERS were used, and are representative of the kind of results that any good printer can pro- 
duce, with easy certainty and at minimum expense, by the proper treatment of the same papers. 


3. THE BUCKEYE DUMMY COVERS. Designed to reduce the time and expense 
required for the production of attractive dummies, also to suggest appropriate color combina- 
tions for the various shades of BUCKEYE COVERS. ‘These dummy covers are one of the 
most popular features of our service to printers and advertisers. 


4. BUCKEYE COVER ENVELOPES. “The first impression’’ a catalogue or booklet 
makes on the man to whom it is sent, is determined by the character of the envelope in which 
it is enclosed. BUCKEYE COVER ENVELOPES should always be used for mailing 
Buckeye-Covered Catalogues and Booklets. ‘The nearest of the dealers listed below can now 
fill your orders for BUCKEYE COVER ENVELOPES promptly, in any size, style, color, 
weight or finish that may be required. See samples in our “envelope” portfolio. 



















All four of these displays will be sent free by prepaid express to any printer or 
advertiser who has not already received them. A line on your business letter- 
head is all that is necessary. ' 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 




















THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 
BIRMINGHAM, Whitaker Paper Co. HOUSTON... sey 
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INTENSIVE | 
£ kgs 4 most valuable crop 
grown, sub} ect to the 
supervision of the State, 
is the man crop. Hinting is 
an intensifier of the avowlth, 
of men. It is the nitrale to 
mans mental power—his 

value. ‘Che more printin 

is used, and the more intelli 
gently iL is used, the better 

the man crop. 
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The Country Correspondent 


By FRANK G. WEAVER 





RAILING the elusive bit of State news through the medium 
of a bureau of country correspondents is a most interesting 
task and at times most exasperating. It seems that nine- 
tenths, or perhaps a smaller proportion, belong to the cub- 
reporter class, probably because this percentage has had 
no previous newspaper experience. Every correspondent I 
have ever known is as independent as the publisher of the paper for which 
he writes, and very arbitrary. That is where the exasperation enters. 
This distinctly individual species usually has the home office at a disad- 
vantage, and little good does it do for a State editor to become impatient. 
The country correspondent is, of necessity, selected at random from a 
diversity of occupations and professions. Sometimes it is a woman insur- 
ance agent who represents the Record or the Tribune at Smithville, while 
over at Fowler a drug-store clerk has been appointed. Of course the attempt 
is always made to get the publisher of the village paper to do the work, but 
it is the rule that these men have no time to act, or the village boasts of no 
weekly. Recalling a list of correspondents of which I once had charge I 
remember there was a physician, a deputy State game warden, a railroad 
station agent, an attorney, and a school superintendent. 

On appointment, each was given a copy of instructions, but I soon 
learned that news with them was absolutely a matter of viewpoint and of 
individual taste. Not once, I remember, did I ever receive an item from 
the game warden which referred to anything save some official action of 
his. To him nothing else was news. A train might run into a wagonload 
of young people and the chances were against my getting a word of it. So 
it was in every case. Each correspondent would send in items concerning 
his particular line but would let good general news slide by without so much 
as a brevity. I could not discharge them because there were no successors 
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I knew something was “loose.” 


available in their towns. So I had to like it or not, and as a matter of choice 
and policy, I liked it. Of course all correspondents are not like this, and 
there are those who have a distinct ‘‘nose for news,’’ but many a good human 
interest story is born to die unseen because of the superblindness of the 
rural reporter of narrow perspective. 

However, these same “‘specialists’”” make an interesting study and they 
add spice to the hunt for exclusive stories. The State editor has many 
experiences which are of interest. Indeed, even for the layman the pursuit 
of “‘beats’’ possesses a fascination. This brings to mind two experiences 
of my own which are printed indelibly on my memory. 

How often it is that the biggest story ‘‘breaks’’ just at press time! In 
this one particular, at least, fictional newspaper stories are true. On a 
night, which as I now remember it, had been a very quiet one, I was just 
preparing to go home. I had covered my typewriter and switched off my 
desk light, when in rushed the copy boy with a slip of paper in his hand. 
The moment I saw him, I knew something was ‘‘loose’’ and that I was 
booked for a longer stay. I jerked the paper from his hand and read the 
message thereon. It was an Associated Press query— 

“Record, can you give us triple murder at North Harbor?” 

Beneath the message the night editor had scrawled— 

‘Make it snappy; forty-five minutes before State edition goes in.”’ 

At once I put in a long-distance call and summoned a messenger and 
telegraphed a query to my North Harbor correspondent, whose name was 
Joseph Bush. At other times he was a railroad station agent. After a 
considerable wait the telephone operator informed me that no one answered 
the Bush telephone, and a “‘service’’ from the telegraph company in- 
formed me that the North Harbor office had been closed for the night and 
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would not open until seven o’clock in the morning. It was then just about 
midnight. 

Next I called the telephone operator at North Harbor and questioned 
her. She told me that she had just heard that three persons, two women 
and a man, had been murdered and that the slayer had committed suicide. 
No, she had not heard their names, but she would try to find out. Then 
something happened to the wire, and try as I did, I could not get another 
connection. When Bush had not answered his telephone I took it for 
granted that he was out on the story and waited a few more moments for 
a call. None came and I began to fume and rage at my own impotence. 
In the meantime the night editor was calling for the story, for press time 
was coming on apace. I was powerless to hurry, but that is no excuse 
around a newspaper office. 

So I wrote a brief story to the effect that three people had been murdered 
by an unidentified man who had immediately committed suicide, and sent 
it up. This was merely to take the curse off of what would practically 
amount to a “scoop” by the opposition. Down came the night editor 
raving—but that is another story. When he came along, I was busy talk- 
ing to my correspondent at Carney, who happened to be a village editor. 
Carney is the nearest town to North Harbor. I told the editor to get over 
there in an automobile and cover the story. Then there was nothing to do 
but wait. 

While I was waiting I sat down and wrote a white hot note to Bush, 
in which I cast numerous reflections on his industry and made some slightly 




















Down came the night editor raving. 
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sarcastic and caustic comment upon 
his ability. In the end I discharged 
him. I stamped the letter and laid 
it on my desk to be mailed. Finally 
I heard from the Carney correspon- 
dent, who had succeeded in rousing 
the telegraph operator. He gave me 
a good story. With the reading of 
the first paragraph I picked up the 
letter I had written and tore it into 
small pieces. 

It was my correspondent Bush 
who had lined three people up against 
a wallin his home, shot them and then 
killed himself! His wife and two 
friends were the victims. Bush had 
suffered a sudden attack of violent 

I picked up the letter I had written and insanity. 

tore it into small pieces. Then there was the story which 
I almost lost through the modesty - 

of a correspondent who happened to be a woman. A young woman, hardly 

more than a girl, had been lifted from a railroad track by a farmer just 

in time to save her from being ground to death beneath a passenger train. 
She was in a semiconscious condition 
and the man half carried her to a doc- 
tor’s home two miles distant. There 
she told an incoherent story. The 
county officials were called in, and the 
woman correspondent came along with 
them. Because she was a woman, and 
sort of motherly, she was able to get 
more information out of the girl than the 
men, and what she heard shocked her 
beyond words, for it was a sordid tale. 

The story was telegraphed to the 
office in a very brief and expurgated 
form. It read as if some essential 
details had been omitted. I got the 
correspondent on the telephone and she 
admitted that she had not wired all the 
facts because she could not think of 
signing her name to so shameful and aan anes: ada: meal 
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outrageous a story. I ordered, argued, pleaded, stormed, but her 
modesty was adamant, and not an additional fact would she tell. She said 
she could not think of what the girl had told her without blushing. So 
I telephoned the sheriff, who had taken the girl to the county jail and he 
promised to have his wife talk to her. He was as much in the dark as I. 
He was as good as his word, and so it was that the Record carried the full 
and exclusive story of the betrayal of a pretty girl by a man, married, and 
well known in his community; how on the eve of motherhood she had listened 
to her betrayer, had been lured away and drugged; how the baby had 
been born while she was unconscious; and how she had been placed on the 
railroad tracks with tourniquets around both arms, both legs, and her body, 
that consciousness might not return before the train struck her. It made 
a ghastly but sensational story, and the entire State read and shuddered. 
It might be added that the last chapter has not yet been written in this case. 
The baby was never found nor the man who placed the girl on the track. 
These are only two cases where important stories nearly slipped past, 
but space unlimited could be devoted to the experiences of a newspaper in 
pursuit of prestige in the form of up and down State news experiences 
which would show more fully, perhaps, the idiosyncrasies of the country 
correspondent, so necessary, so faithful, so original, so provoking, and so 
inexplicable! 























The Best Kind of Knowledge 


By AN OLD - TIMER 














ISHING to call attention to a certain matter in particular, 
but also to treat it as exemplifying a general condition, I 
was greatly bewildered in choosing a title, and I am not 
sure the best one was selected. In view of possible infer- 

/ ences, let me disclaim any intention of posing as specially 

qualified to classify knowledge and select items as good, 

better, or best. What follows is offered merely as one man’s way of seeing 
something that may be worthy of wider consideration and discussion than 

it has yet received. Kindly remember, also, that this is not written by a 

neophyte, but by an obstinate old-fogy old-timer, who has gathered some 

information through much practical experience, and some of whose opinions 
will inevitably be whimsical as seen by those who think differently. 

Of course our concern is with the value of knowledge to printers, but 
we include employers as well as employees. We do not often tell our 
employers they do not know, and of course we should not; but they are 
generally aware of the fact that their fund of information is limited, and 
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they are just like all other persons in this respect. Yes, on second thought 
I may say that master printers are more prominently in mind than their 
workers, though all are included. 

“The art preservative of all arts’’ naturally demands a fair amount of 
intellectual equipment, and no amount of it could be too great. Formerly 
it was very commonly assumed that a printer must be well educated, 
especially one who had had some years’ experience at the trade. People 
used to think the very fact of reading so much in doing their work could 
not fail to make printers know a great deal. But this idea was never 
entitled to the credence it once commanded. Occasionally a typesetter does 
get an educational start simply from the reading of his copy, probably as 
often now as ever; but this is not so common as it should be. My father 
was one. He learned to read French excellently, getting a good beginning 
through setting type on exercise-books. He became more learned in history 
than I could ever be, through absorption of what he read as proofreader of 
an encyclopedia. Now, he acquired this and much more knowledge with- 
out teaching or guidance; yet when I, some years later, cited Lindley Mur- 
ray in some writing, he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, how can you know what Murray 
said?’’ We are all somewhat slow at learning that others may know as 
much as we do ourselves, and especially in learning to know when their 
information is really better than ours. 

But more of this seeming ramble might easily suggest aimlessness, 
though I do not think it digresses much in reality. 

My principal thesis is suggested by Mr. Teall’s mention in the April 
INLAND PRINTER of the man who instructed his compositors to cor- 
rect the grammar of their copy when necessary, and instanced especially 
the subjunctive mood, with the example, “If I were (not was) rich I could 
accomplish much.’’ I see in this and similar instructions to printers much 
possible evil and no good result, because such rules are too indefinite and 
are liable to so many varying applications. Grammarians disagree so 
violently and so frequently that any rule, to be practicable, should specify 
a chosen authority, and several copies of the chosen book should be pro- 
vided for reference. 

No better example could be found than that of the subjunctive mood to 
prove the futility of such a general rule about grammar. In the quoted 
sentence were is right, but it is not correct to use were every time the 
sentence begins with if, and such use would naturally be understood as 
indicated by the rule. Many expressions held to be subjunctive by some 
scholarly persons are. otherwise construed by other equally scholarly 
persons, and some of the best-known authorities on grammar say that the 
subjunctive is very little used. 

Goold Brown wrote the only book in which a large number of differing 
authorities are quoted, and his observations on the subjunctive should 
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quickly convince any man that any other man should be allowed to make 
his own choice—in other words, that the expressions of a careful writer 
should not be ‘‘corrected’”’ by a printer. Brown said many things worth 
quoting, but our readers must be referred to his book, ‘“*‘ The Grammar of 
English Grammars,” for all save one or two sentences. Speaking of Lind- 
ley Murray, he says: ‘‘ The scheme not only confounds the moods, and 
utterly overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad 
English what the author himself once adopted and taught for the imperfect 
tense of the subjunctive mood.”’ Below this he says: “‘Nothing is more im- 
portant in the grammar of any language than a knowledge of the true forms 
of its verbs. Nothing is more difficult in the grammar of our own than to 
learn, in this instance and some others, what forms we ought to prefer.”’ 
Criticizing another well-known grammarian, Brown says: ‘‘Now, every 
position here taken is demonstrably absurd. How could ‘good writers’ 
indite ‘much’ bad English by dropping from the subjunctive an indicative 
ending which never belonged to it?’ Brown quotes from still another 
authoritative writer: “‘It would, perhaps, be better to abolish the use of the 
subjunctive mood entirely. Its use is a continual source of dispute among 
grammarians, and of perplexity to scholars.”’ 

How can typesetters be expected to correct anything that is a continual 
source of perplexity to scholars? Even if all the typesetters were scholars, 
the decisions made by different ones would often disagree. No rule can 
be applied satisfactorily which is not explicit. No rule should ever be 
made which involves change of a writer’s language whenever there is a 
possibility of difference of opinion, except when it is clear that the writer 
has used bad grammar. As instances of what the printers should correct, 
here are sentences copied from a new book made in one of the best offices. 
‘Through them the power of the boss, of the machine, and of wealth are 
reduced.’’ ‘‘Only one of the more important progressive laws have been 
overturned.’’ Of course these should have been corrected to read ‘‘is 
reduced ”’ and “‘ has been.”’ 

Perhaps the question of what is the best kind of knowledge may be 
answered variously, according to varying circumstances. For printers all 
real knowledge is desirable and useful; but probably the best kind of knowl- 
edge, as being the most useful, is that which enables one to meet all con- 
ditions successfully, including the satisfying of orders from men who do not 
know what is best to order or how best to order it. Many are weakened by 
imagining that they know things as to which they really are ignorant. 


It is much better to know but little and know that little 
well, than to know a great many things that are not so. 
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An Aerial Mail of the Past 


By CHARLES E. JENNEY 








ARRYING mail by aeroplane has been quite a fad spas- 
modically during the past few years, experiments under the 
auspices of the Postoffice Department taking place at avia- 
tion meets in more than a score of different cities in this 
country. These were all more or less sentimental tests of 
fanciful value, and it is yet to be learned that any of them 

serve really practical uses. They may perhaps be regarded as the pre- 
liminary stages of an aerial service that may later be developed into really 
practical utility. For the present, however, the souvenirs retained by many 
recipients of such aerial mail, duly postmarked ‘‘aerial post’’ by the post- 
office, do not denote any great historic or economic interest. They are mere 
novelties. 

Novelty, did we say? It is already almost passed out of memory that 
more than forty years ago mail was carried aerially, in a most practical man- 
ner and born of dire necessity. In my collection of stamped envelopes 
from all parts of the world is one postmarked from Paris, France, and dated 
October, 1870. It might almost be overlooked that this was indeed a 
historic date, but for the fact that in one corner is stamped the words “‘par 
ballon-monte’’; for at this exact time there was no communication between 
besieged Paris and the outside world, except by the chances of the air. 
To attempt to get a message to a friend on the outside was almost literally 
breathing a prayer into the air. 

It was in the early Autumn of 1870 that the German army surrounded 
Paris and completely cut off the inhabitants from the rest of the world. 
No one could pass in or out of the city, and the telegraph lines were cut and 
operated for the benefit of the besieging army only. 

The attempts of the beleaguered Parisians to get word to the outside 
world were many and ingenious. So complete was the siege, that all 
attempts of messengers to work through the German lines, either by stealth 
or disguise, were foiled, except in a few rare cases by swimming the Seine, 
and so great were the hardships suffered that no attempts to communicate 
back were made. When the city was first threatened with besieging, a 
telegraph cable had been secretly laid in the bed of the river, but the Ger- 
mans early discovered this and severed the line. The river was at all 
times looked upon as the most feasible way of sending out messages, but, 
consequently, was most closely watched. Floating vessels and bottles con- 
taining letters were sent out, but were easily detected. Submerged floating 
balls were invented, but the Germans, anticipating even this, rigged out 
seines that caught all debris which was carefully sorted over for such tricks. 
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Then hollow balls to roll along the river bed were used, but apparently 
none of these were ever heard from, though for years afterward they were 
washed up along the river bank even down to its mouth. 

One of the first schemes employed was the use of balloons, and the very 
first attempt was partially successful. On September 23, a few days after 
the city was surrounded, an aeronaut by the name of Durouf made an 
ascent with 250 pounds of mail matter compactly secured, and after a 
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‘‘Balloon-Post’’ Envelope. 


flight of nearly four hours safely landed near Evreux, sixty-five miles 
away, and deposited the mail for forwarding. From that time on, simi- 
lar attempts were made almost daily, sixty-five ascensions being made 
between September 23, 1870, and January 28, 1871. The loads carried 
ranged from 200 pounds to 1,000 pounds. A rate of twenty centimes, or 
four cents, was charged for each single letter, and prepayment was required. 
The regular French stamps were affixed. At the time the Republic issue 
with the head of Ceres was just being put into use, but as a supply could 
not be printed fast enough, the use of the former issue with the head of 
Napoleon III. was authorized to be continued. 

The vicissitudes of the various balloons make a remarkable series of 
adventures. In the waiting-room of the Under Secretary of Posts and 
Telegraphs in Paris hangs a list of the balloons with their time of ascension, 
size, weight of letters, list of passengers, place of landing, and distance and 
time covered. It is a brief table that covers many perilous adventures 
and many tragedies. At the first the balloons started by day, but the fire 
of the besiegers was so dangerous that at length ascents were only made 
at night. 

One of the balloons fell into the sea near Land’s End and its aeronaut 
perished. Another fell into the Bay of Biscay, its occupant also drowning, 
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but some of the letters were soon after washed up on the shore, and later 
delivered. Some of the fliers came down within the German lines and were 
imprisoned. Others came down within reach of distant outposts of the 
enemy and one fell in Prussia itself. Another one landed in Bavaria, and 
one crossed clear into Norway. 

Besides letters, the aeronauts took out with them carrier-pigeons to 
insure communication from the outside, as it was obviously impossible 
to attempt, at the mercy of the elements, a landing by balloon within the 
beleaguered city. The return-letter system, via pigeon post, was a most 
ingenious one. When a letter went out from Paris, a card accompanied it 
on which were written the four most important questions that the writer 
wanted to know from the addressee and capable of being answered by yes 
or no. The party receiving the message answered the questions and for- 
warded the card to Bordeaux, which was the temporary headquarters of 
the postoffice. Here it was translated into a code, photographed micro- 
scopically small on thin paper and sent back to Paris by pigeon. So care- 
fully did they reduce these that a pigeon was able to carry between 30,000 
and 40,000 messages at a trip. When received within the city, they were 
enlarged by magic lantern, copied and delivered. A good many pigeons 
failed to get back and there is record of some messages repeated in as many 
as thirty trips before an answer was sent back by balloon. That this was 
not a mere fanciful experiment is shown by the fact that one pigeon’s 
record shows that it delivered messages, the postage on which amounted 


to over $50,000. 
The balloons cost the department about $1,000 each, but they were a 


profitable investment. 

The editor of Le Petit Journal invented a system of letter journals that 
is highly interesting. On thin paper he printed the news of the besieged 
city for a few days, leaving the second page blank for letter-writing. Nine- 
teen different journals followed this method, usually printing semiweekly, 
and specimens sent out through the balloon mails are now exceedingly 
scarce. 

That winter was a severe one in Europe. History tells of the hard- 
ships of the siege. In all its tempestuous or brilliant periods, none is more 
full of interest than Paris during the siege. And perhaps the most dramatic 
feature of it is the hopeful sending forth of the post-balloons and the long 
waiting for the returning carrier-pigeons with their messages from the 


world outside. 


If there is a demand, no matter how difficult the task, the inge- 
nuity of man finds means to supply it. Gaged by the accom- 
plishments of the past, what may we expect from the future? 
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Keeping Tab on Stock 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 





CERTAIN printer in an Ohio Valley city has $40,000 tied 
up in his business. Of this amount $3,000 is represented 
in the stock of paper which he has constantly on hand. In 
other words, seven and one-half per cent of his entire capital 
is invested in stock. 

That is just one way of pointing out the importance of 
studying the paper question from a merchandising standpoint. The printer 
is a merchant of paper, just as he is a salesman of printing; and as no 
good merchant permits an accumulation of stock that can be avoided, nor 
allows stock to remain on his shelves for an undue period, so the printer 
owes it to his business to keep his stock of paper moving briskly; to make 
the turn-over, if you please, rapid and consequently profitable. 

In purchasing paper the error is always made on the safe side; that is, 
the printer buys too much rather than too little. Consequently there is a 
constant addition to the stock of paper in the house, most of which is made 
up of odds and ends, unused portions of broken packages, and the like. 
This paper represents money. If it is allowed to remain where it is put, 
it represents money that has atrophied and is no longer producing a profit. 

‘‘T have a card index of my paper stock,” said a leading printer recently, 
“and I study it constantly. My stockman, who uses this index and like- 
wise is constantly working through the stock and knows what he has on 
hand, knows that his principal duty is to work up these tag-ends as rapidly 
as possible. The result of constant attention to this item is that we pre- 
vent any great accumulation of small lots of paper, and keep our stock 
down to workable, live material that is constantly in use.” 

In addition to the index referred to, he uses a ticket system for requi- 
sitions on the paper stock. A ticket for the paper is made out with each 
job. When the copy goes up to the composing-room, the ticket goes to 
the stockman, who thus has in front of him at all times a positive reminder 
of the paper that must be gotten out, cut to size and prepared for the jobs 
that are going through the shop. As the paper is delivered to the press- 
room, the ticket is turned into the office. A daily report is also filed by 
the stockman, from which the card index is corrected by a clerk. The 
result is that the printer knows at all times how much paper of each kind 
and size he has in stock, and how much of each kind is used day by day. 
In this way he does not permit himself to get overstocked and at the same 
time is in a position to order intelligently. He doesn’t order a lot of one 
kind or size if he has something else on hand which will serve the purpose. 
Another feature of the stock proposition in this shop is the way jobs are 
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handled so as to cut down the amount of waste to a minimum. Of course, 
the customer pays for the waste, and it doesn’t fall on the printer directly. 
But the head of this shop realizes that the best possible business for him 
is to make the paper sold to the customer through the job cost as little as 
possible. For this reason he is constantly endeavoring to reduce all jobs 
to standard sizes that will permit stock to be cut with the least possible 
waste. 

This turns out frequently to be a good selling argument. Not long ago 
a job came in that was estimated on, and the printer found that the waste 
was greater than it would be if a different size were used. 

‘““Look here, Mr. Buyer,” he said to the consumer over the telephone a 
little later. ‘‘I can cut down the cost of the paper used in this job $15 if 
you will change the size of the sheets you have ordered. The waste will 
be a good deal less, and we will be able to reduce our charges accordingly.”’ 

The consumer saw the point and authorized the change. The printer 
who suggested it, incidentally landed the order because he was the only one 
who considered his customer as well as himself in estimating the paper cost 
on the job. Narrow-minded printers might suggest that the size ordered 
should have been used, since this would have made an accumulation of 
waste that might have been made use of later on. But right here is 
another point about the paper proposition that a lot of printers haven't 
learned, and probably never will. It’s simply this: 

The cost of handling and sorting waste in order to avoid using fresh 
sheets is usually greater than the saving accomplished. 

This doesn’t seem possible to a good many printers, who figure that if 
they can use material which otherwise would be practically a dead loss they 
are ahead of the game just to the amount represented by the value of the 
paper. This seems like good arithmetic, but experience has demonstrated 
the fallacy of the idea. In the first place, the average printer hasn’t suf- 
ficient room to sort material of this kind to any great extent, and though 
he religiously saves it, he is keeping it without much reference to sizes and 
kinds. Thus, when a job comes along which can be handled through the 
use of the odd dimensions which were cut out of a previous job, it is neces- 
sary to go through the accumulation of stock, pick out the material, throw 
away the soiled sheets, handle the paper two or three times to get it in shape 
and thus put in several times the amount of labor required in working up 
fresh stock of standard sizes. 

Of course, if the stockman hasn’t anything else to do, and has a chance 
to do this work without losing time that might be applied to anything more 
profitable, the thing can be done very well; but how many times does this 
condition prevail? 

One of the shrewdest printers in the business, who has been studying 
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the paper question carefully ever since he has been in charge of a shop, said 
recently that the only time he has ever been able to save anything through 
attempting to utilize waste is when the stock is unusually expensive. 

“We worked up a job recently which left a lot of 6 by 22 inch sheets,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ This was 48-pound paper, and was extra super quality, costing 
1g cents a pound. A job came along that required that kind of stock, and 
our stockman suggested using the waste from the other job. We noted 
the time required to handle and cut it, and found that we had made money 
by using it. But if the paper had cost 9 cents a pound instead of 19, we 
should have come out at the small end of the horn.”’ 

Another important point about the operation of the stockroom is 
giving the man in charge of it an opportunity to learn all he can about the 
proposition. Properly considered, of course, paper is the foundation of 
the printing-job, and unless it is right the job can not be right, no matter 
how carefully chosen the type, how excellently planned the layout, nor how 
exacting the quality of the presswork. If the paper department is in charge 
of an inexperienced man, or a cheap worker who does things by rote with- 
out having the capacity or the ambition to master the subject and be an 
expert on the use of paper, good results are not likely to follow. 

It is a good investment for the printer with any kind of business worth 
mentioning to keep one of the best men in the house in the stockroom, 
and to give him an opportunity to learn more than can be seen in that 
particular shop. One printer, who has made a big success by applying 
broad-gage principles to the conduct of his business, found out that his 
stockman was energetic, quick to learn and anxious to improve his work, 
and gave him a two weeks’ vacation, with pay, for the purpose of making a 
trip to some of the larger centers and picking up as many pointers as pos- 
sible about paper. 

‘““We do business in a fairly large city,’’ said this printer, ‘“‘and my stock- 
man has familiarized himself with our local proposition, studying the kinds 
of paper handled and getting a line on the methods used by the jobbing- 
houses here. On the trip that he took recently he visited some of the more 
important centers, where paper is handled in big quantities, and where it 
is possible to get all sorts of information about different kinds and qualities, 
and improved methods of handling. 

“One result of his trip was that we put in an improved cutter, which is 
big enough to take care of the largest sheets and which is time and labor 
saving in its operation. We were in doubt about doing this before, but 
our stockman investigated the equipment as installed in a number of paper 
and printing houses, and returned with such favorable reports that we lost 
no time in buying. We expect to invest additional money in these trips 
by the stockman. We want him to be our paper expert, and he is the sort 
who rewards this kind of encouragement.” 
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Ad.-Setting as a Specialty 


By CAMERON ASPLET 








IX years ago a certain New York printer, with more brains 
than capital, conceived the idea of starting up an ad.-setting 
shop. He would have rather started up a regular printery, 
but his capital was limited and his credit was poor, so in- 
stead he rented a small cubby-hole in a downtown building, 
spent his few dollars for an assortment of Cheltenham type, 
arranged with his electrotyper to make plates with a profit to him from the 
type, and went out and hustled business. 

He called on all the big advertisers and told them about how he special- 
ized in setting advertisements that would invite reading. He explained 
that by doing only this kind of work his type was never used for printing 
and was, consequently, always sharp and clear. 

Having no machinery to burden his overhead, he was able to make a 
low-price hour, and, moreover, being a specialist, he knew how to go about 
setting an advertisement and could set one while an “‘all-around’’ compositor 
was planning how to start. To further clinch the job he offered to take any 
of the advertisers’ advertisements and reset them so that they might see 
the difference. 

And while no doubt his enthusiasm may have made him a little reck- . 
less of speech, there is every reason to believe he talked to willing ears and 
had the spurs to back up his crow, for to-day, he is one of the biggest print- 
ers on Seventh avenue and is still growing. 

Like the salesman who succeeded because he sold the people what they 
wanted and not what he wanted, this printer succeeded because one of the 
problems in advertising is to find a compositor who knows how to set an 
advertisement so that its selling value is emphasized rather than buried. 

Now, there are something like five thousand national advertisers scat- 
tered over the United States. These advertisers.use the magazines or news- 
papers, furnishing them, in most cases, plates of their advertisements. 
These advertisers are paying all the way from forty dollars to four thousand 
dollars a page for space in which to tell their stories. It is poor economy 
for them to overlook any bets when it comes to making a page just as 
inviting and forceful as is typographically possible. Four or five dollars is 
a small matter by which to accomplish this, and that is why ad.-setting 
to-day offers a remunerative opportunity requiring no further outlay of 
money for a printer who has ‘‘type sense.” 

While it is true many advertising agencies, and a few more progressive 
printers, have cornered a good deal of this business, there is yet room for 
others, particularly those who can do the work a little better. The prices 
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secured for this work, $1.25 to $1.75 an hour, depending on cost and ability, 
offer a good profit to the man who has the knack of setting an advertise- 
ment up quickly and well. 

An official of one of the large duplicating-machine companies recently 
told the writer that his company had discontinued pushing its machine 
as a form-letter machine, but was throwing in that feature with its office- 
printing advantages. 

With this company putting out several thousand equipments annually, 
to say nothing of the fifteen thousand already in service, this means there 
is going to be an even greater demand from users of this machine for type- 
setting. All the printing forms for this machine are usually set up by a 
printer and then electrotyped and curved to fit the drum. 

The records published by an advertising journal show a remarkable 
growth in advertising. This growth also indicates a growing need for 
ability to put sales value into advertisements—in fact, competition among 
advertisers using the same periodical makes the best possible set-up essential. 
Furthermore, the longer advertising is in existence, the more discriminating 
readers become in the matter of setting. 

The advertisement, set with ten different faces, and crowded with type, 
so familiar during Civil War days, would stand little chance of being read 
in the publications of to-day. 

The need for inviting advertisements, thoughtfully and intelligently 
set, is greater to-day than ever before —it is an artist’s work and requires 
an artist to do it. 

For the man who has the “ know how”’ there are few more profitable 
specialties open which require an equally small layout to start. 


Your Problem 


You have a plant. You buy labor and material. Material has a 
definite cost. Your largest expense is for labor. Labor must pay for 
itself and every other expense — except material. 

The fundamental basis of estimates and charges is the time it will (or 
did) take to do the work. Your problem is the hour cost of your produc- 
tive labor. 

The Hour Cost 
For Hand Work — Divide the weekly wage of the workman by two— 
move the decimal point one place to the left and you have the average 
hour cost for that man. 
For Machine Work— Add to the operator’s wage $2.00 per week for 
each $1,000 of the cost of the machine used. 


Base your estimates and charges on the hour cost—plus material—plus a profit. 
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WE have no sympathy with the man who dis- 
turbs business for trivial reasons or for personal 
advantage. However, when we read of the antics 
of the high financiers who used other people’s mil- 
lions as though they were playing with snowballs, 
we weep at the waste of ink and effort in trying to 
fasten the present alleged lack of confidence on the 
publicists, politicians, newspapers, and the ever- 
present demagogue. 





WHEN a printer sets a line of type and carries 
the idea in his head that if there are any errors 
they will be caught by the proofreader he is work- 
ing wrong-end to. It is because errors will creep 
in in spite of the best of care that the proofreader 
is needed to minimize them as far as possible. The 
proofreader is not supplied to be a catch-all for 
every kind of carelessness and incompetence. The 
compositor himself is responsible for errors, be- 
cause he is the man who makes them; the proof- 
reader is not so responsible because he fails to 
catch them all. If any printer has anything to say 
against this assertion, we shall be glad to open 
discussion for the good of the printer himself. 





THE many requests coming each day to THE 
INLAND PRINTER from compositors, and others in 
the mechanical end of the printing business, seek- 
ing information whereby they can improve them- 
selves and gain a thorough knowledge of matters 
relating to the business end, such as cost account- 
ing, estimating, etc., are good indications. Never 
in the history of the industry have the opportuni- 
ties been so great for the worker to gain a knowl- 
edge of these subjects as at present. Evening 
schools and correspondence courses now at the 
command of workers offer privileges unknown in 
former days, and those who neglect these privi- 
leges need censure no one but themselves if they 
fail to rise in their chosen calling. 


ONE of our contemporaries suggests that print- 
ing-offices throughout the country set aside a 
certain day during the dull summer season — the 
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last Saturday of July, to be exact — as a general 
clean-up day, devoting the day to cleaning out all 
corners, presses, machines, etc. The scheme is a 
good one and should be pushed along. But would 
it not be far better to advocate a campaign of 
keeping cleaned up all the time? A few minutes 
each morning or evening spent in a general clean- 
up would keep a plant in good order, brighten 
things up in general, improve sanitary conditions, 
and offer a greater incentive to employees to take 
an interest in their work. Surroundings have a 
great influence on the worker, spurring him to 
greater effort or causing him to lose interest, as 
the case may be. Littered floors, unclean walls, 
piled-up cases and stones all tend to have a 
depressing influence on the worker. Attractive 


surroundings make life worth living, and work 
worth doing. Clean walls, with a few good, inspir- 


ing pictures upon them, have an uplifting effect 
upon the occupant of a room. Boost the general 
clean-up day. Start the ball rolling. Then keep 
up the good work. 





THE common sense of the much-satirized intel- 
ligent compositor was displayed in the recent elec- 
tion of officers in the International Typographical 
Union. One of the best-known members of the 
organization — C. E. Hawkes, of New York—was 
disqualified as a candidate for the presidency on a 
trivial technicality. He sought relief in the courts 
but was unsuccessful. In almost every other labor 
organization, and in many associations not con- 
nected with labor, such a state of affairs would 
shake the institution to its foundation. Our com- 
positor friends, however, controlled their feelings. 
One faction saw its champion set aside under con- 
ditions that might well rouse suspicions of unfair 
treatment without threatening to disrupt the 
organization. The other element did not pass red- 
hot resolutions when a fellow member went into 
court to sue out a hated injunction in form and 
manner like one of “ the oppressors.” They rea- 
soned that there will be opportunities to change 
union regulations, and that there will be other 
elections when scores can be settled. So with 
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hope and common sense swaying the membership, 
this large union closes what is merely an incident, 
but which would be a menacing crisis where less 
intelligence is in evidence. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission and Freight Rates. 


For a sample of procrastination commend us 
to the spectacle of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deciding on the petition of the eastern 
railroads for an increase of rates. We know it is 
a matter of serious import, and we know that the 
railroads have had ample capital to do all they now 
want to do. The men who diverted that capital 
from its proper purpose should be punished; pro- 
vided punishment is possible where such large 
sums are involved. Meantime, however, the most 
important element in transportation should not 
be impoverished. For nearly a year our daily 
papers have told us, off and on, that a majority of 
the commission was in favor of the increase. 
Hope would reasonably expect the commissioners 
to end the suspense. Our experience may be 
unusual, but we think not. During our walks 
among the elect and the madding throng, we find 
an astonishing interest in what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going to do. Men who 
measure their yearly sales and products by the 
million are not one whit more anxious than the 
journeyman who is wondering what the “ higher- 
ups are going to do,” and who is sure there would 
not be this loss of time if John H. Marble were 
alive, as “ Johnny was always a hustler for the 
good of the print man.” Aside from trade interest 
— while that may color our thought on a subject, 
it should not dominate on public questions — 
we believe that trade generally would benefit 
immensely by an increase in freight rates and that 
it would benefit moderately by a quick decision, 
even if it were adverse to our opinion of what is 
just and right in the premises. 


Government Printing of Corner-Cards on Envelopes. 


The contract for printing corner-cards on 
stamped envelopes is to be on the carpet again 
next December. Several years ago the envelope 
manufacturers, the United Typothete, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and other agencies 
opposed this contract on the ground that it was 
an invasion of a legitimate business — the job- 
printing trade. It is said envelopes of the most 
popular size can be purchased for $21.24 a thou- 
sand. As the stamps represent $20 of this, but 
$1.24 is left to cover stock and printing. Com- 
petitive printers — even the greatest daredevils 
among them — can not afford to meet such prices, 
and the printing of an envelope corner-card is a 
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help-out in many an office. In the last campaign 
we were told that the government’s action was the 
rankest kind of socialism. We are likely to hear 
something different on that phase of the question 
in the promised campaign. The contracting com- 
pany’s plant is located in Dayton, Ohio. The typo- 
graphical union at that point has had its attention 
directed to the contract and the manner in which 
the work is done. The union declares itself 
opposed in principle to the contract, and declares 
that the working conditions are akin to those pre- 
vailing in sweat-shops. Ata meeting of delegates 
from local unions throughout Ohio, this contract 
was one of the principal topics of discussion, and 
it was decided to take vigorous steps to prevent 
the renewal of the deal. 

Among the speakers was a leading Socialist 
who said the contractors were Wall-street men 
who made Uncle Sam an order-taker for a sweat- 
shop which injured the business of legitimate 
printers. It is said the executive council of the 
International Typographical Union has promised 
financiai support to the anticontract campaign. If 
this be so, it means a merry combat at Washington 
next winter, and probably the end of the contract 
which has been the subject of so many resolutions 
at meetings of employing printers. 





The Printing Salesman. 


Under conditions the printing salesman who 
sells printing on its merits, rather than on its cost, 
may have little use or opportunity to put in prac- 
tice the faculties required of the salesman who is 
selling on a competitive basis of cost. 

We are sometimes asked, “‘ What are the spe- 
cial things a proofreader should know?” To sum 
them all up we would say “A large part in omnis- 
cience.” And it is so with the printer’s salesman. 
That is the reason really good salesmen are scarce. 
The printer’s salesman is practically the pilot of 
the printing craft, and if he cons his craft and 
cons the public, in a nautical and not in a commer- 
cial sense, he runs a safe and profitable course. 

The printer’s salesman who has had experience 


' in meeting business men, and who has had some 


drill in address, deportment, psychology, ethics, as 
a corollary to a liberal education, has a good start. 
The methods of hand composition, machine com- 
position, and the entire field of the technic of the 
composing-room, pressroom and bindery; an inti- 
mate knowledge of all the engraving processes, 
and the processes of electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing; a knowledge of the modern methods of lith- 
ography so far as its effects are concerned as a 
substitution for printing, are some of the things 
that are of value. Paper and its processes of 
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manufacture, and its range of application to all 
grades of printing have to be known at some stage 
of the salesman’s work, and the more comprehen- 
sive the salesman’s studies of these subjects the 
better he is equipped. The principles of design 
and the laws of color as manifested in light and 
as used on pigments and inks, are also desirable 
branches of knowledge for the salesman to acquire. 
And, indeed, as there is no place in the study of 
printing in which his studies will be out of place, 
so there is no possibility of finding any place where 
the salesman’s studies may end. 

The places where a printer’s salesman can most 
profitably begin a systematic study of the printing 
arts in order to be able to present the various 
aspects of printing to the buyers of printing, is 
determinable in the same way as the starting- 
point of students in any line of research is deter- 
mined — by finding out what the ambitious one 
already knows. But the most valuable of all the 
attributes that a salesman can have is the desire 
to know more and the determination to find out. 


Inquiries and Advertising Values. 

The business world is doing a good deal of 
digging beneath the surface of things, and long- 
accepted theories are receiving numerous jolts. 
The belief that a large volume of inquiries indi- 
cates the value of an advertising medium is a 


belief that needs much qualification. The char- 
acter of the inquiries and the percentage of satis- 
factory results from them is nearer to a correct 
analysis, and even this analysis must be applied 
with consideration to the nature of the thing 
advertised and over a sufficient length of time of 
sustained advertising to establish a reasonable 
test. 

An amusing incident illustrating how the 
shadow is taken for the substance in the matter of 
inquiries came to our attention the other day. The 
automobile industry uses the inquiries for cata- 
logues, received in response to advertising, as 
“ prospects ” for distribution to the several garage 
owners who act as their local agents. These 
agents in turn give the prospects to their commis- 
sion salesmen, and these salesmen go out after the 
prospect. Mr. Sells, one of the bright young com- 
mission salesmen, was handed a prospect the other 
day. Mr. Nurse, the prospect, had written to the 
manufacturers for a catalogue, and so Mr. Sells 
was put on the trail of Mr. Nurse. The trail was 
a long one, for Mr. Nurse lived in the country. 
But at the end of the trail, where Mr. Nurse was 
located, Mr. Nurse assured Mr. Sells that he did 
not want to buy an automobile — hadn’t thought 
of it, in fact. ‘“ But,” said Mr. Sells, “ you wrote 
for a catalogue.” ‘“‘ Oh, yes — yes, I wrote for a 
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catalogue, but I sent for it because my little daugh- 
ter wanted it to cut out the pictures.” What Mr. 
Sells thought of this prospect is not fit to print. 

This is funny, but it is serious, too, as it is an 
indication of lack of care and thought in the han- 
dling of advertising matter. There is so much 
unnoticed waste by the unintelligent handling of 
inquiries that serious attention should be directed 
to it. No matter what the medium there will 
always be more or less chaff mixed in with the 
clear grit, and if advertising is to be made a more 
definite and exact quantity its treatment must be 
followed through all the processes before it can be 
brought to that much desired place in the econo- 
mics of business. 


Hailing, Haling, and Hauling. 

A common usage of newspapers applies the 
word “ haling ” as synonymous with summoning. 
Yet haling and hauling are really synonymous — 
meaning to pull or drag. Hailing, on the other 
hand, signifies a salute, a greeting, or a notification 
of presence. The Standard Dictionary, the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, and Webster’s Dictionary, sup- 
port this diction. Marsh’s Thesaurus Dictionary 
of the English Language does not recognize hale in 
this sense, but gives the word as expressing health 
or vigor. 

Our contemporary, the Pacific Printer, in its 
May issue, promises to write a new book with the 
title “ Every Editor His Own Proof-reader.” The 
editor is stirred to make this resolution because, 
in writing the sentence, he expressed himself thus: 
“Mr. Pettee was hailed to court to show cause 
why this should not be, etc.,” and the proofreader 
allowed the matter to appear on the first page of 
the paper reading: ‘“ Mr. Pettee was hauled to 
court.” 

According to the dictionaries’ view, if Mr. 
Pettee was summoned to court and refused to 
come he might have to ride in the wagon, and in 
that sense he would be haled to court, or tugged, 
dragged or hauled to court. Haul and hale are 
variants of the same spelling and mean the same 
thing, newspaper usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The court bailiff or other functionary 
may hail Mr. Pettee on the street, or elsewhere, if 
hailing is necessary to secure his attention, and 
then summon him to court; and if necessary to 
secure his presence in the court to haul him there 
or hale him there, by tugging, or dragging or 
riding him in a wagon or other conveyance. We 
have haled this explanation in for the good of the 
order, and if our friends will overhaul the diction- 
aries they will find reason to support these lines. 

We will hail with satisfaction Brother Upham’s 
new book. 
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DEER-STALKING WITH THE CROSS -BOW. 
This compact arm with its small bolt and great power was popular with many sportsmen. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from “A New 
Chapter in An Old Story,’’ produced by The Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remington-Arms UMC Company. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 















Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 


guarantee of good faith. 





A STRIKE. 


To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 15, 1914. 

In the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER you have 
an article on “A Strike” and ask for opinions on the 
subject. 

In the article I noticed that the “ executive ” claims a 
victory by having union men in his employ, but does not 
have to concede to their demands. If he calls that victory, 
I beg to differ from him, as he seems to be compelled to hire 
union labor; so where is his victory? 

To my opinion: In harmony there is efficiency. 

I would consider his act as very narrow-minded. 

Yours truly, A FOREMAN. 





ADVERTISING MEN AND PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 5, 1914. 

Considerable comment has been made in recent issues of 
various magazines, devoted to the interests of advertising 
men, regarding the inability of the average compositor to 
correctly display an advertisement. To my mind most of 
this kind of talk by advertising men is far-fetched, and in 
many cases where the compositor is blamed for using poor 
judgment as regards the use of display type, the trouble 
really rests with the proprietor of the printing-plant in not 
equipping his composing-room with modern type. 

For instance, I do considerable advertisement writing 
myself. Recently I sent a layout and copy to an office in 
New York, and requested that certain figures in the adver- 
tisement be set in sixty-point Cheltenham Bold. Imagine 
my surprise when I saw the proof with a sixty-point figure 
that must have emanated from Noah’s ark. On investiga- 
tion, I found it was an old wood letter that had been in 
the office for about twenty years, but was being retained 
for further use in “ case of a push.” The compositor had 
no other figure of the size required that he could use, so it 
will readily be seen that he was not at fault. 

Judging from my own experience it would pay many of 
the larger advertisers to secure the services of a practical 
printer who is a trained advertising man to fill the position 
of advertising manager. Thousands of dollars are wasted 
each year by advertising men who are not practical print- 
ers by having expensive wood bases made for electros 
that are to be used in daily newspapers. Perhaps it will be 
information to some advertising men to hear that these 
expensive wood bases are never used, and that a metal base 
must be substituted on account of the stereotyping process. 
Just imagine the extra cost of mailing the cuts with the 
unnecessary base attached! 

There has been considerable comment, also, regarding 
results obtained from line cuts and half-tones. In most 
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cases I notice that the advertising man had mistaken ideas 
regarding economy. Where the drawing in one case was 
of such a nature that nothing but a wax-line engraving 
should have been used, an ordinary, and cheap, line cut was 
used. Often I see an advertisement with a straight-edge 
half-tone when a combination line and Ben Day cut would 
have given much better results. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the compositor or 
pressman is not always to blame, after all, and if adver- 
tising men will only go to the root of their trouble they 
will find that in most cases the compositor or pressman has 
done his best under existing conditions. I would suggest 
that when an advertising man is in doubt as to the kind of 
cut to use for a certain job, he seek the codperation of the 
printer or engraver in solving the problem confronting him. 

It strikes me very forcibly that there is a big field open 
to the wide-awake printer of to-day, if he will study adver- 
tising and selling, and use his combined knowledge as an 
advertising man. H. L. REDMAN. 





GALLEY BOTTOMS. 


To the Editor: Two Rivers, WIs., May 15, 1914. 

Referring to the article signed “A Printer ” concern- 
ing galley bottoms, which appeared in your May issue 
under the head of “‘ Correspondence.” 

* We think the writer of the article was slightly con- 
fused as to the real reason for the variation in the thick- 
ness of galley bottoms. It was not so much a demand on 
the part of typefounders to reduce the price on galleys as 
it was competition among the manufacturers of the gal- 
leys to produce the most moderate-priced galley. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the typefounder or dealer in printers’ supplies 
is most vitally interested in the perfection of an article. 
Materials that are made right stay sold, and the dealer cer- 
tainly wants to sell the kind of goods that give him no 
trouble after they are delivered to the customer. 

While it is true that a great many of the cheaper gal- 
leys on the market vary considerably in thickness, it is not 
because of the lack of any standard to work to but because 
of the desire to reduce cost. There has been, however, no 
absolute standard of any kind for galleys, so far as the 
writer of this article knows. Even brass galleys have been 
made in thicknesses varying from .045 inch for the real 
narrow galleys to as high as .055 inch in thickness for the 
larger sizes of job galleys. 

In placing on the market the Hamilton cold-pressed 
steel galley, one point which of course had to be considered 
was the thickness that was necessary on the larger sizes; 
thus a minimum thickness for all galleys was established, 
and this very naturally proved to be the average thickness 
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of brass galleys on the market at the time these experi- 
ments were conducted. 

The need of a uniform thickness of galley bottoms is a 
matter of more or less recent development for it is only in 
the past few years that proof presses of a fixed distance 
between cylinder and bed came on the market. Any printer 
using this style of press will find that the Hamilton gal- 
leys, no matter what size, are of uniform thickness, .050 
inch, and work satisfactorily with the proof press when it 
is once set. 

THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir JOHN TENNIEL, the eminent cartoonist, who was on 
the staff of Punch for fifty years, from 1851 to 1901, died 
on April 30 last. He left an estate valued at £10,509 
($51,126). 

AT the recent second English cost congress it was 
brought out that about five hundred, or one in each seven- 
teen of the kingdom’s printers, had adopted a cost-finding 
system; this after one year’s agitation. 

Mr. JOHN SMITH Woop, who served for thirty-one 
years on the composing staff of the Halifax Guardian 
and afterward twenty-two years on that of the Halifax 
Courier, died on March 17 last, aged sixty-eight. 

THE printers at Buxton have obtained an advance of 
1% shillings (36% cents) per week, while those at Letch- 
worth and Southport have had 1 shilling added to their 
weekly wage. The printers in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
have also recently secured advances, the minimum per 
week being 35 shillings ($8.50) in the former city and 38 
shillings ($9.23) in the latter. 

THE Duke of Devonshire, pressed by the “ great weight 
of the British inheritance taxes,” has sold part of the cele- 
brated library in Chatsworth Hall, the beautiful castle in 
Derbyshire which is the Mecca each year of thousands of 
sightseers. In this sale, made to an American, were 
twenty-five works printed by Caxton, comprising this early 
printer’s most noted productions; the Kemble collection 
of old English plays was also included. 

A BILL has been introduced in the House of Commons, 
which provides that any person conducting any newspaper 
or periodical prize competition, as described in the act, or 
publishing any advertisement offering a prize in such 
competition, shall be liable to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labor, or to a fine not exceeding £100, or to both. 
“ Prize competition ” is defined as a competition in which 
prizes are offered to successful competitors, and in which 
an entrance fee is payable or competitors must have 
acquired a copy of the paper, or in which a coupon is pro- 
vided for use in connection with the competition. 

GERMANY. 

THE Riedling Zeitung, the oldest newspaper in Wiirt- 
temberg, on March 15 attained its two hundredth year. 
For seven generations it has been published by the Ulrich 
family. 

THERE are eighty-four buildings and pavilions in the 
graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic, which opened its gates 
on May 6. Thirteen foreign countries participate in the 
exposition, a number having their own pavilions. Print- 
ing-trade and kindred societies to the number of 210 have 
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so far made arrangements to hold conventions at the expo- 
sition, suitable halls being provided. The exposition wii!l 
run till October. 

THE Bavarian Industrial Association has presented 
honorary diplomas and silver medals to seven employees 
of the Albert & Co. press manufactory at Frankenthal, in 
recognition of their twenty-five years of faithful service 
with the company. 

Dr. EDUARD BROCKHAUS, head of the big publishing 
house of F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, who recently died, 
willed 5,000 marks ($1,190) to the mutual benefit fund of 
the German Printers’ Association, of which he was for 
many terms the president. 

STATISTICS available, during the past five years, from 
an average of ninety German printing and publishing 
corporations, having a total average capital of 63,871,800 
marks ($15,201,488), indicate average yearly dividend 
earnings of six and one-half per cent. 

ONE of the German press manufactories has put out a 
“baby ” offset press. This prints a form 24 by 32 centi- 
meters (9% by 12% inches), which makes it available for 
letter and bill heads, small covers, etc. With hand feeding 
a speed of 2,000 per hour is claimed for it. 

THE five large department stores of Berlin, which had 
made a mutual agreement to decrease their expenditures 
for advertising, have renounced it, as experience — espe- 
cially during the last Christmas holiday season — showed 
a loss of trade because of insufficient advertising. 

THE city library of Frankfurt-am-Main has recently 
come into possession of the great Chinese encyclopedia, 
Kin-ting ku-kin tu-shu tsih-cheng, composed of 1,652 vol- 
umes. This work appeared first in 1725; a new edition 
came out in 1884, which is the one the library received by 
way of present. 

THE new Royal Library at Berlin, twelve years under 
way, is now completed. It is claimed to be the finest 
public library building in the world. It now houses two 
million books. In the periodical room readers have access 
to eleven thousand publications. One of the lecture-rooms 
is provided with a screen and kinematographic facilities. 

A city official of Diisseldorf, displeased, as many thou- 
sand others are, with the equal space given to every char- 
acter on the typewriter, has invented an escapement for 
the machine which gives each character its proper space. 
It is to be hoped that the manufacturers will see their 
way clear to adopt such an improved escapement, so that 
wide letters like m, w, M, W, will no longer be cramped 
into the space needed by b, d, h, n, etc., nor f, i, j, t, and 
the points continue to stand forth solitarily with an over- 
supply of white space at the sides. 

THE bookselling house of M. A. Wienecke, of Berlin, 
has started a library of directories and address-books, of 
which it has thirteen hundred on its shelves, including not 
only the directories of all large German cities, but those 
of all important cities throughout the world. These are 
loaned out at 1 mark (24 cents) per book per day. If 
used in the library the charge is % mark per book, or 1 
mark for four hours’ use of a number of books. A deposit 
of 5 to 30 marks is required for directories that are loaned 
out. This library will without doubt prove a great con- 
venience to business men. 

THE Berlin Printing-Trade School, which was estab- 
lished in 1875, has been discontinued, at least in the man- 
ner it has been conducted for thirty-nine years. It seems 
the city’s school authorities insisted that, instead of four 
hours’ instruction per week, six should be given, to do 
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which would entail an extra expenditure of 12,000 marks 
($2,856). The Berlin Association of Master Printers, 
under whose auspices the school was conducted, did not 
feel able to make this increased expenditure, and: peti- 
tioned the city magistrate to supply the needed funds, 
which he declined to do. The school was thereupon closed 
on March 13. The city, however, will conduct such a 
school hereafter. Objection to this arises from the fact 
that it is to be, instead of in the central part of the city, 
in the extreme southern part, to reach which will take an 
hour’s time, by use of the street cars, of the pupils living 
in the northern section of town. 


FRANCE. 


THE great French illustrated weekly, L’Illustration, 
which has one hundred and twenty thousand subscribers 
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ished. The state and city are to pay the expenses of keep- 
ing the library going. 

THE Chamber of Deputies has passed a law prohibiting 
the use of signs, medals, crosses, etc., upon letter-heads, 
bill-heads, envelopes, catalogues and other printed matter, 
indicating the obtaining of prizes or diplomas at exposi- 
tions or special competitions. Penalty for violation of the 
law calls for the payment of a fine of from 50 to 6,000 
francs and of three months to two years of imprisonment. 

GREECE. 

THE committee appointed to provide means to aid the 
families of soldiers killed in the late Balkan wars has 
been authorized by the government to issue and sell a spe- 
cial postage-stamp, which is obligatorily to be placed 
beside the usual stamp on all mail matter, on certain days 








NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
Photo by Gonsalves. 
Courtesy J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I. 


and prints an edition of one hundred and forty thousand 
copies, divides part of its profits among its employees. In 
1913 these received a bonus amounting to twelve per cent 
of their salaries. 


THE Petit Parisien announces that at the next inter- 
national postal congress, to be held in Madrid in Septem- 
ber, a proposal will be agitated to lower the international 
letter rate to 20 centimes (4 cents). Also that there is 
being discussed a project to lower the rate between France 
and the United States and Canada to 10 centimes (2 
cents), thus following the example of Great Britain and 
Germany. 


A PROJECT is up before the Chamber of Deputies, to 
establish a library of journals in Paris. This “ hemero- 
thek,” as it is termed (perhaps “ ephemerothek” would be 
more accurate), is to have on file four copies of each daily 
published in France, and of all other periodicals and spe- 
cial pamphlets two copies, which the publishers shall be 
obliged to furnish to the library. The proposed site for 
the extensive structure to house it is now occupied by part 
of the city’s circle of fortifications, which are to be demol- 


of the year — the first series of these days being twelve 
days in last April. The stamp is issued in two denom- 
inations — that of the value of 1 cent being for letters, 
and that of % cent for post-cards and printed matter. 
The design includes a view of an expiring soldier having 
a vision of the state opening its arms to succor his wife 
and children. 
ITALY. 

THE printers’ union of Italy has now established a 

branch in Tripoli, made up of European and Arabian 


-members. 


THE sick-benefit fund of the Turin Unione Pio-Tipo- 
grafica Italiana is now in its one hundred and seventy- 
sixth year. The union itself is slightly older, being 
founded June 13, 1738. From it sprang the present union 
of Italian printers. 

PILADE GAY, president of the Turin Chamber of Labor 
and of the Consumers’ Association, who was elected a 
member of Parliament (the first printer to become such), 
on the labor party ticket, from the fourth voting district 
of Turin, did not live to enjoy his new honor very long. 
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He died on January 27, three months after his election. 
It is said that Turin never before saw such a grand dem- 
onstration of sympathy as was displayed at his funeral. 
Over one hundred thousand citizens followed the hearse to 
the cemetery. 


THE past year has witnessed many efforts to secure 
better wages for Italian printers. Strikes occurred in 
Pisa, Vicenza, Cuneo, Macerato and Viterbo; more 
friendly discussion obtained in Naples, Verona, Spezia, 
Allesandria, Biella, Monza and other places; in all these 
good results were achieved. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE Zwingen Cellulose and Paper Factory, near Berne, 
will shortly install a monster paper-machine. This is to 
be 50 meters (54% yards) long and will weigh 110 tons. 
The length of the sieve is 15% meters (50% feet), and 
there are seven drying cylinders, with provision for addi- 
tional ones when required. A daily production of ten thou- 
sand to fourteen thousand pounds cf paper is expected 
from the machine. 

RUSSIA. 


Most of the railways have installed free libraries 
along their lines for the use of their employees. Last 
year there were opened sixty-nine libraries on the Transi- 


berian line; in addition, two cars were arranged as roll-. 


ing libraries. At Tomsk books are lent to employees who 
cover long distances in their work. 


INDIA. 

THE Bombay Gazette, after an existence of over one 
hundred and twenty years, has ceased publication. It was 
one of the oldest English papers in Asia and was regarded 
as a Bombay institution. The reasons for its demise are 
not reported by our source of information. 


DENMARK. 
THE International Press Association will hold a con- 


vention in Copenhagen, June 12-14. Part of the program 
is a visit to the exposition in Malmé6. 





MONTANA JOURNALISM AND PRINTING. 


Members of the “ art preservative of all arts ” in Mon- 
tana take great interest in the brilliant articles signed 
“ Old Bill,” in THE INLAND PRINTER, says James A. Power, 
in The Typographical Journal for May. Butte is the home 
of A. J. Clark, the author. As far as the printing art is 
concerned, no place has anything on Butte, and the up-to- 
date “ artist,” when he blows that way, is surprised at the 
versatility of the profession. The users of printed things 
here are many of them extremely wealthy men who have 
dragged the world for what they want, and are hard to 
please. Their necessities have created and continued a 
very high standard of excellence in printing. While many 
eastern houses were solemnly considering the advisability 
of cost systems and perfecting machinery, they were in 
full blast in Butte, and Butte was a pioneer in the eight- 


hour day. Butte has a number of perfecting job-presses, 


and one that rules paper and prints in two colors at once. 
The average of presswork is high, and some marvelously 
pretty stuff is turned out. 

“Old Bill” has written a lot of clever stuff for THE 
INLAND PRINTER. “ Bill” is a product of the old Chicago, 
and a contemporary of the members of the Old Time Press- 
men’s Association, some of whom he worked with as a boy. 
This was in the old days when all the print-shops congre- 
gated at Adams and Clark streets. He began as a devil in 
the shop of George W. Spencer, at 130 Clark street, and 
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played the gamut of all the old Chicago shops. His first 
introduction to “art printing” was in the shop of Free 
Foster, who was the father of a new era in display and 
color, and who did much to advance the art preservative. 
“ Bill ” came through the various vicissitudes of the aver- 
age seeker after light in the profession, and his reminis- 
cences of old times in Chicago are extremely interesting. 





UNVEILING OF SHEPARD MEMORIAL WINDOW 
POSTPONED. 
The committee of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, 
of Chicago, having in charge the dedication exercises at the 
unveiling of the memorial window for Henry O. Shepard 
































Louis F. Post. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
To speak at unveiling of Shepard memorial window. 


in the public school of that name, has postponed the date 
from May 23 —the anniversary of Mr. Shepard’s birth — 
to Labor Day, September 7. 

For sentimental reasons the committee desires Assis- 
tant Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, an old-time printer, 
to make the principal address, but Mr. Post found it impos- 


’ sible to leave Washington on the date originally named. 


This unique honor to the founder of The Henry O. 
Shepard and Inland Printer Companies is being financed 
by nearly a score of printing-trade organizations. Thomas 
A. O’Shaughnessy’s design presents a heroic portrait of 
Mr. Shepard, and smaller likenesses of Gutenberg, Frank- 
lin, and Mergenthaler, with figures symbolic of the prog- 
ress of the printing art. 

Following Mr. Post on the platform will be our old- 
time contributor to THE INLAND PRINTER and friend of 
Mr. Shepard, John McGovern, the author, President Sulli- 
van, of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, and short talks 
will be made by representatives of the Trade Press and 
Employing Printers’ Associations, the Ben Franklin Club 
and the Typographical Union. 





THE PROMISE. 


By Watkins Williams, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


A reproduction of one of eight paintings presented to The Henry O. Shepard 
Schooi, Fillmore and Mozart streets, Chicago, by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Engraved by Wells & Company, Chicago. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


Process inks by Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Pittsburg or Pittsburgh? 


L. E. T., Elgin, Illinois, writes: ‘“ The Postal Guid2 
spells Pittsburg, Pa., without the h, and so does an ency- 
clopedia. The dictionary says burg. But one authority 
says ‘ chartered Pittsburgh.’ What is the proper spelling? 
How do people there spell it? Is it allowable ever to say, 
‘His ambition is to some time own a machine’ instead of 
‘some time to own’?” 

Answer.—All authorities now spell Pittsburg, hence 
there can be no doubt of its propriety. Until a little more 
than twenty years ago everybody spelled it Pittsburgh, 
and the form without h was generally considered an error. 
But the short form eventually came into favor, and was 
chosen by the United States Geographic Board and estab- 
lished as the spelling approved by the Government. Th2 
original spelling is still used by some old-fashioned people, 
but is comparatively little used. Both forms are in use in 
the place itself, and some of the local people, I believe, 
insist that Pittsburgh is the only correct form. If the 
name had been left to my decision Pittsburg would never 
have been used, unless it had happened to be so written 
always. I can find no distinction of value or utility 
between burg and burgh, especially none that makes it 
worth while to change a spelling that has been used so 
long as to be known practically to everybody. A proof- 
reader should make it Pittsburg except when specially 
ordered to use Pittsburgh, for the shorter form is the one 
for which he can cite authority, and the other is not sup- 
ported by any authority. 

The split infinitive is utterly condemned by many good 
writers, and defended for occasional use by others. With 
the exception of some very uncouth instances, generally 
accidental in writing, the proofreader should follow copy. 
The writer is the proper person to choose his language. 
“ Some time” is not needed anywhere in the expression in 
question. 

Common-Sense Pointing. 


G. E. F., Raleigh, North Carolina, asks for needed 
advice, as follows: “ Kindly tell what you think of the 
punctuation of the two inclosed pieces of printing. There 
has been no argument about these, but I desire your opin- 
ion of my knowledge of punctuation, which has been 
acquired by reading your articles, through my work at 
printing, and from the workmen with whom I have come 
into contact.” 

Answer.— The two inclosures were a circular and a 
card with fourteen lines of execrable “ poetry,” not worth 
printing. The circular is a piece of straight reading with 
no complication, and properly punctuated; but the rhyme 
's dotted with points used in such utter disregard of com- 
mon sense or any kind of system that no one could imag- 
ne it was the work of the same person who punctuated 


the circular. But one phase of it may have resulted from 
a wrong idea supposed to be systematic, but which is not, 
and which I am sure was never learned from anything of 
my writing. Every line except one has some point after 
it, which gives the impression of a notion that poetry 
must be different in this respect from prose. But for this 
appearance this is a letter which I should be tempted to 
answer with mere advice that its writer should study and 
learn something. I fear the notion mentioned is not 
uncommon, and I know it is without foundation. Poetry 
should be punctuated, just as prose should be, according 
to the dictates of common sense, with points placed at 
the various positions of disjuncture in construction, not 
according to any intricate artificial system. Poetry or 
prose needs more punctuation when the construction is 
more involved; but not in either case anything more than 
a recognition of the natural end of one part and the 
beginning of the next. The great objection to the best- 
known books on punctuation is that they preserve old 
technical rules for the use of points where points are not 
needed, or often not even justified by common sense. 


A Call for Reform. 


Wide Awake, Dayton, Ohio, writes: “ I am somewhat 
troubled by the lack of supervision on the part of editors, 
which leaves me responsible as the printing-office final 
reader for a variety of queer errors. I see all the pages 
of everything, but have nothing to do with earlier stages 
of copy-preparation, galley-proofs, or revision. There are 
several editors—the work is magazine work — some of 
whom cut matter judiciously. Some add to fill space, 
others place illustrations, design headings, etc. Trouble 
occurs in reducing matter, as three illustrative paragraphs 
out of four will be canceled, and the next begin, ‘I give 
these few illustrations,’ etc.; but the chief point is care- 
lessness, as in the sentences: ‘ Here I have showed how a 
play is put on the stage,’ ‘When he had bade her good- 
by.’ In vain I speak to the first readers, and ask them if 
they would use knowed for known or had gave for had 
given —I can not make the examples stick. On the same 
page as above sentences one finds: ‘This is the main prin- 
cipal of a moving-picture scenario,’ ‘ The King now enters 
upon the duties impending his coronation,’ ‘ These are all 
antecendent events,’ ‘ But this supervising process can not 
be done hastily,’ ete. The root of the matter is, certain 
people prepare copy, and operators and first readers stick 
to copy as it is; the last reader is ‘the goat.’ At what 
point can I begin to work for reform?” 

Answer.— This presents a question that probably can 
never be answered satisfactorily. A proofreader can 
hardly undertake to reform the editors, who are evidently 
most in need of it. It seems a bit harsh in the saying, but 
I believe the best beginning will be made by reforming 
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one’s self, by simply making the necessary corrections in 
one’s own work, and dropping all concern as to the work 
of others. A final reader must be employed for that pur- 
pose, and will thus do his whole duty. In a place where 
so much is done in preparing copy, the operators and 
proofreaders should be able to follow copy literally; but 
this means that copy should be properly prepared. If the 
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makes it no less desirable for proofreaders to make the 
corrections, however, and every proofreader should make 
them. If our correspondent has the influence, he might 
institute reform by securing better first readers. If, as 
may be, the pay given is not enough for really good work, 
the best thing to do is to grin and bear it — that is, being 
“the goat ’’— make the needed corrections without think- 
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“NEW JUSTICE.” 
Mural decoration, by Edward Simmons, in the new Criminal Court 
building, New York. 


Copyright by Edward Simmons. 


Reproduced from a Copley print, 


copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Massachusetts. 


proofreader can find a way to influence the selection of 
competent editors, that would be the proper point for 
beginning reform. I mean copy-editors, preparers of copy, 
not the editors who are too busy to bother with all the 
small details. I can’t see that it is any worse for a proof- 
reader than for an editor to leave uncorrected such errors 
as are noted, and think the editors are the ones justly 
blamable for the errors if they appear in copy. This 


ing anything about the fact that they are needed because 
some one else neglected them. Probably this self-reform is 
the most practical step toward comfort and satisfaction in 
most cases. 





THE modern majesty consists in work. What a man 
can do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults his 
dignity by doing it.— Carlyle. 
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THE PROOFREADER’S ENVIRONMENT. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


EEE EG NY desk-work demands quiet surroundings, 

7] and sudden noises affect the worker dis- 
astrously. This fact is not of revent dis- 
covery, but has been widely recognized 
always, though never so commonly as it 
should be. The proofreader’s work is as 
trying in this respect as any, yet many 
printers persist in having it done in dark 
corners, amid noise and confusion, and with no provision 
for personal comfort. Where such work is thus done it is 
always poorly done, even by really good workers. I shall 
never forget one occasion in my own work years ago. 
A reviewer had written a mention of Carlyle’s eloquence, 
the compositor had set elegance, and in reading I did not 
correct it. Such an error might occur otherwise, but 
probably it was passed through failure of hearing caused 
by some noise. 

My attention was drawn to this subject by a letter 
containing much that is worth notice and study. It says: 

“During twenty years of proofreading in some of the 
‘best’ offices in the country, I have been but twice in sur- 
roundings that would prove anything but disheartening to 
any one, even a day laborer. Just why plain deal tables 
and old desks and rickety chairs, condemned and banished 
by the front-office clerks, are bestowed upon or thrust into 
the proofroom has always been a mystery. When a large 
and famous printing concern of Cambridge, Mass., moved 
into a new and commodious building, for many months 
their proofreaders (a large staff) sat among packing- 
cases in a sort of storage-loft, but pressmen, compositors, 
art department, and business office all had shipshape quar- 
ters, complete and up-to-date. 

“A large firm in Rochester, N. Y., has an eight-by- 
eight proofroom on a dark alley, but their ten linotypes 
have window lights and plenty of space. Many an office 
simply has a broken-backed desk and chair in the gloom- 
iest spot on the floor of the composing-room, where 
the stonemen rival blacksmiths in the clangor of ‘ forms 
locked up for foundry,’ and a perfect Babel of noises is 
continuous. 

“To one manager whose specialty was economy of 
time, and whose men submitted a schedule weekly of the 
amount they were turning out (in editorial production and 
proofreading of a large and important work), I was 
obliged to make a direct statement to the effect that a 
reader’s work was not increased by being in the second 
or third rank of desks from the windows. He looked 
incredulous and said, ‘ Why, I didn’t think you could work 
so well in a high light on so much white paper.’ The type, 
I should explain, was 5%4-point, relieved occasionally by 
6-point. My reply was that paper was never too white 
nor light too bright for me, and that I owned an eye- 
shade, but had no chance to use it. Yet this same man- 
ager, on moving to new quarters (I happened to be on a 
short leave of absence), picked a choice piece of blank wall 
between two windows for me, on the ground that I would 
thus be in the first rank of desks. I had myself shifted so 
as to get light from three good windows. 

“In Philadelphia a magnificent edifice devoted to print- 
ing and publishing occupies nearly all of a city square, 
rises to the height of nine stories, and is the last word in 
completeness and luxury. Equipment is there on a lavish 
scale for the mechanical departments. And perhaps I 
ought to add—save the mark! —the proofreading is 
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more mechanical than any other department! The read- 
ers are ‘cabin’d, cribbed, confined’ in a little nook among 
the frames of the typos and not far from the stonework. 
On one occasion for five days large boxes were packed 
with discarded type and nailed up with much zeal close to 
the proofreaders’ desks, while the readers strained their 
ears listening to the mumbling of boy copyholders and 
trying to distinguish effect from affect, principal from 
principle, and all the other kinks the types take unto 
themselves. On all occasions the influx of visitors or of 
high officials, the rushing back and forth of messengers, 
and the whole routine of a composing-room, bring great 
distraction to one who is trying to concentrate earnestly 
upon the thousand problems that beset a corrector of the 
press.” 

This matter is really too important for treatment in 
one of the departmental paragraphs. Every employing 
printer desires good proofreading, yet here is plain evi- 
dence that many employers neglect a very important 
means of securing it. I can not help thinking that the 
writer of the letter makes his statement of the proportion 
of bad surroundings a little too strong, but that is imma- 
terial. He shows plainly that conditions exist prevailingly 
under which very few proofreaders can be sure of doing 
good work. Some men can work well anywhere and some 
will do poor work anywhere; but of course it is the aver- 
age man who should be considered. But the great trouble 
in these cases is that workers are not considered at all, 
except as machines, in the places where they are so poorly 
located. We may find much encouragement, however, in 
the fact that better provision is made for readers in many 
establishments, and that improvement in this respect is 
rapidly advancing. Nothing else seems so likely to impress 
the need of this as the mention of a few places and the 
differences made in them. 

In one New York evening-paper composing-room, in 
hand-set time, the proofreaders were tucked in at different 
single spaces between typesetters. When they first got 
machines a corner of the room was separated for a proof- 
room, where the readers, though somewhat crowded, were 
at least free from disturbance most of the time. Now 
this paper, in a new office, has its readers in a fine large, 
light room, far removed from any noise, with every possi- 
ble convenience. It is one of the places where such change 
would never occur without strong economic reason. 

Most of the morning-paper offices in New York used to 
have their readers placed in a corner of the composing- 
room, exposed to disturbance and without protection 
against noise. Now they all provide separated proofrooms 
and convenient arrangements, so that there is usually 
quiet and sufficient comfort. A good example of the effect 
of the former conditions is shown in the story of “ Queed,” 
pages 79-85, where an editor has a row with the proof- 
reader because “ fleas” was printed where he had written 
“ pleas.” 

I have seen many thoroughly separated and well- 
lighted proofrooms in book offices recently, a great and 
economical improvement. I do not think that I could 
argue the matter so as to convince any one who does not 
already believe in such economy, but will simply assert 
that it is well worth while to provide good surroundings 
for proofreaders. 





PROFESSOR SPROCKETT — What do you mean, Mr. Brown, 
by speaking of Willie Shakespeare, Jimmie Riley, Jack 
Whittier and Bert Burns? 

Brown — Well, you told me to get familiar with those 
authors. 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XVII.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN AMERICA — (Continued). 


IOWA, NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, HAWAII, OREGON. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


N 1833 the first settlements were established 
at Burlington and Dubuque, now in Iowa, 
but then part of the Territory of Michi- 
gan; and in May, 1836, a newspaper, the 
Dubuque Visitor, was issued in Dubuque. 
John King was proprietor and editor, Wil- 
liam Carey Jones was foreman, and 
Andrew Keesecker was the first journey- 

man printer. These three men came from Chillicothe, Ohio. 
The agreement between them is in existence, from which 
we learn that Jones received a salary of $350 per year, 
with “ suitable board and lodging.” The Washington hand 














Charles Aldrich 


Early Printer of Iowa; Founder and Curator of State Historical 
Department of Iowa, Des Moines. 


press used to print the Visitor is said to have been after- 
ward used in succession to print the first newspapers in 
western Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota. In 1862 it was 
burned by Sioux Indians. No one so far as I have learned 
has written the annals of printing in Iowa. Several print- 
ers of that State have gained national reputations in public 
life and as journalists. Much matter for a typographical 
historian may be found in the “Annals of Iowa,’ a his- 
torical quarterly, issued by the Historical Department of 
Iowa in Des Moines. This department was suggested, 
established and continued by a printer, Charles Aldrich, 
who completed his earthly life March 8, 1908. Aldrich, 
born in Chautauqua County, New York, was apprenticed 
to printing in Buffalo in 1846, at the age of sixteen. In 
1857 he arrived in Webster City, Iowa, with a desire to 
establish a newspaper. There were less than two hundred 
inhabitants, but Webster City was the county seat, with a 
fair amount of legal advertising assured, and the good 
citizens advanced $500 in cash and guaranteed five hun- 
dred subscriptions. This was a typical condition: the 
desire of those fine early settlers of the West first to erect 
a schoolhouse, next to support a newspaper. The railroad 
was one hundred and fifty miles away. Aldrich bought a 
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new outfit for $700 in New York. While awaiting its 
arrival he set type in Dubuque. The Freeman was the 
name selected, and it still continues as an evening paper 
with a weekly edition. In its second issue it criticized 
a statesman, whose friends controlled the county, and it 
struggled along until 1860 without being permitted to print 
the big piece of phat called the tax list. It was a struggle. 
Times were hard. There were great crops, but no buyers. 
Potatoes at 10 cents a bushel; wheat at same price; corn 
at 8 cents. Subscriptions were paid in unsalable produce. 
Farmers who afterward became rich came into town bare- 
foot, for lack of means to buy shoes. Throughout the West 
at that time these were the conditions under which many 
newspapers now successful were established, as well as 
many more which, failing in one place, moved along until 
they took root somewhere. In 1858 Aldrich did a good 
thing for his fellow printers by securing the passage of a 
law for the publication of all the session laws in two news- 
papers in each county; and in 1860 he drafted and had 
passed laws for the publication of the proceedings of 
county boards of supervisors, lists of county expenditures 
and sheriffs’ sales of real property. These laws kept many 
newspapers from failure, and I think the expenditures 
were wise and for good value received. In 1862 Aldrich 
went to the war, and came back at the close of it a major. 
His biography discloses a fine public-spirited career in jour- 
nalism, in the legislature and in scientific research. Dur- 
ing all his varied activities he was a collector of historical 
material, which he presented to the State in 1884. In 1892 
he persuaded the legislature to establish the Historical 
Department, now housed in a building which cost $300,000. 
Aldrich was appointed curator of the library and museum, 
and for more than twenty years he devoted his energies to 
its development. The Historical Department of the State 
of Iowa remains to-day the splendid monument of Charles 
Aldrich, printer. It is the most splendid monument in the 
State. There is ample material for a history of printers 
and printing in Iowa. 

Iowa and Kansas were the last of the States into which 
printers adventured in wagons and boats. The railroads in 
the fifties began to precede the advance of population, and 
the railroads caused much that had been heroic and pictur- 
esque in pioneer printing to come to an end. Easy access 
to the big newspapers of the large cities discounted the 
importance of most of the pioneer printers of the late fifties 
and sixties. When Aldrich printed his paper in Webster 
City his office was a town center, the reading-room of vis- 
iting farmers, the exchange of news and of opinions. All 
this was changed when Chicago and St. Louis papers were 
arriving daily by rail. I have found nothing interesting in 
print about early printing in Minnesota, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Colorado and the Rocky Mountain States. Per- 
haps some better informed reader will bring some such 
matters to our attention. 

The Mormons from the beginning realized the impor- 
tance of printing in maintaining and spreading their belief. 
When they were expelled from Nauvoo in Illinois in 1847, 
their printing-plant was destroyed. The journey to Utah 
was successfully accomplished, a city started, and within 
two years the Deseret News appeared, the official organ, 
still continuing, an influential daily newspaper. In the 
museum in Salt Lake City the first printing-press used in 
Utah is preserved. It is an all-iron hand press, admirably 
adapted to withstand perilous journeys and rough usage. 
The Mormons once had the desire as a “ peculiar people ” 
to separate themselves still further from the Gentiles by 
devising and using a Mormon alphabet. The Typographic 
Library and Museum has three books printed in Mormon 














characters: the “ Book of Mormon,” 1866, and the “ First 
Reader” and “Second Reader,” both issued in 1868. I have 
not been able to find any history of these types, and hope 
that some reader may be able to tell us who devised them 
and to what extent they were used. Americans have had a 
penchant for devising “ improved” alphabets. The Typo- 
graphical Library and Museum has ten or more specimens 
which actually got to the typecasting stage. 

New Mexico had a printing-plant as early as 1835. It 
was brought from Mexico to Taos by Father Antonio José 
Martinez and he printed there the first newspaper in that 
region, El Crespusculo (The Dawn), besides many pam- 
phlets and books of an educational character, as we learn 
in his biography by Pedro Sanchez, “ Memorias sobre la 
Vida del Presbitero Don Antonio José Martinez,” Santa Fe, 
1903. 

We now approach the Pacific Slope and the end of our 
journey in quest of materials for histories of printing in 
the several States. In no part of the world have printers 
received greater encouragement to adventure with news- 
papers than in California and Oregon, and fortunately the 
history of early printing in both these States has been 
recorded faithfully by printers who measured the services 
of the typographers according to the great benefits they 
conferred on the communities which fostered them. Cali- 
fornia, as we all know, came into the possession of the 
United States in 1846, by seizure during the first war with 
Mexico. The first printing-plant was set up in Monterey, in 
1833, by Agustin Vincente Zamorano, secretary to the 
Mexican governor and captain of the presidio. He ar- 
ranged for its purchase in Boston with the captain of a 
trading ship owned by Thomas Shaw, merchant, in 1830, 
and the interval until 1833 represents the time then 
required for the voyages to and from Boston, without haste. 
The plant was secondhand, and consisted of a hand press, 
a few fonts of shaded letters, a few cases of bourgeois, and 
cost $460. Zamorano, who was not a printer, had a part- 
ner, who was presumably a printer. Here is a literal trans- 
lation of the first Californian printer’s advertisement: 


“ NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
“At the Printing Office of the citizen Agustin V. Zamorano & Co., 
established in this Capital is offered to serve the public with the greatest 
exactness and care; receiving all kinds of writing under the rules estab- 
lished by the laws for the liberty of the press, subjecting the loose 
impressions to the following rates, and agreeing at more equitable prices 
with gentlemen who may wish to establish any periodical. 
“RATES FOR THE IMPRESSIONS. 

“Congratulation billets, per hundred, three dollars. 

“Invitation notes, and others similar, do. do., five dollars. 

“The eighth of a sheet of paper, do. do., seven dollars. 

“The fourth, do. do., eight dollars. 

“ Half a sheet, do. do., ten dollars. 

“One sheet, do. do., twenty dollars. 

““The impression of more than 100 copies of said classes, 1 peso, 
4 reales, 6 granos el ciento. 

““The impressions made on account of the Government of the Terri- 
tory shall be taken with consideration for the equity of the prices. 

“The paper shall be paid for separately, according to its just value, 
or shall be furnished at the pleasure of gentlemen who wish their writ- 
ings printed. 

“The character of the letter that shall be used is the same as that on 
which this impression is served. 

“Monterey, 1834. 

“‘Imprenta de Zamorano y Ca.” 


Zamorano & Co. conducted the printing-plant until 
1836, after which the imprint is that of “ Citizen Santiago 
Aquilar,” who attested his fealty to the democracy by 
printing the word “ aristocrata ”’ upside down in two gov- 
ernmental proclamations. In 1837 the printing-plant was 
removed to Sonoma, after which date the printing bears no 
imprint, though the plant was not idle. An accession to 
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the printing-plant seems to have been brought to Monterey 
from Mexico in 1834, for in that year José de la Rosa, a 
printer and bookbinder arrived in Monterey with authority 
to print governmental and ecclesiastical work, and Zamo- 
rano’s printing is in other characters in addition to those 
brought from Boston. History is hazy here, but presumably 
Rosa became the partner of Zamorano, and it is not until 
1844 that Rosa’s name appears in the imprint. Rosa in 
later years was a well-known and respected citizen of San 
Buenaventura, living to the age of 102 years. His centen- 
nial birthday was celebrated publicly in 1890. He wrote a 
book of recollections, which could scarcely fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive, but the manuscript was lost by a 
friend to whom he entrusted it for printing. The Mexican 
printing-plant seems to have remained idle after 1844 until 
1846, when it fell into American hands. 

In July, 1846, an American squadron took possession of 
Monterey. Walter Colton, chaplain of the frigate Con- 
gress, was appointed alcalde of Monterey and vicinity. He 
has printed his diary from which we resume the history of 
the first Californian printing-plant: 

“August 15, 1846. To-day the first newspaper ever published in Cali- 
fornia made its appearance. The honor, if such it be, of writing its 
Prospectus, fell to me. It is to be issued on every Saturday, and is pub- 
lished by Semple and Colton. Little did I think when relinquishing the 


editorship of the North American in Philadelphia, that my next feat in 
this line would be here in California. My partner is an emigrant from 































First Press Used in Utah 


The first issue of the Deseret News was printed on this press, on June 
15, 1850. The press is now in the Deseret Museum, Salt Lake City. 


Kentucky, who stands six feet eight in his stockings. He is in a buckskin 
dress, a foxskin cap; is true with his rifle, ready with his pen, and 
quick at the type-case. He created the materials of our office out of the 
chaos of a small concern, which had been used by a Roman Catholic 
monk in printing a few sectarian tracts. The press was old enough to 
be preserved as a curiosity; the mice had burrowed in the balls; there 
were no rules, no leads, and the types were rusty and all in pi. It was 
only by scouring that the letters could be made to show their faces. 
A sheet or two of tin were procured, and these, with a jackknife, were 
cut into rules and leads. Luckily, we found, with the press, the greater 
part of a keg of ink; and now came the main scratch for paper. None 
could be found, except what is used to envelop the tobacco of the cigar 
smoked here by the natives. A coaster had a small supply of this on 
board, which we procured. It is in sheets a little larger than the com- 
mon-sized foolscap. And this is the size of our first paper, which we 
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have christened The Californian. Though small in dimensions, our first 
number is as full of news as a black-walnut is of meat. We have 
received by couriers, during the week, intelligence from all the important 
military posts through the territory. Very little of this has transpired ; 
it reaches the public for the first time through our sheet. We have, also, 
the declaration of war between the United States and Mexico, with an 
abstract of the debate in the Senate. A crowd was waiting when the 
first sheet was thrown from the press. It produced quite a little sensa- 
tion. Never was a bank run upon harder; not, however, by people with 
paper to get specie, but exactly the reverse. One-half the paper is in 
English, the other in Spanish. The subscription for a year is five dollars ; 
the price of a single sheet is twelve and a half cents; and is considered 
cheap at that.” 

The first American to actually print in California was 
Joseph Dockrill, printer-seaman on the U. S. S. Congress, 
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Title-Page of First Reader in Mormon Alphabet 


The Deseret First Book, by the Regents of the 
Deseret University, 1868. 


Translation: 


who was drafted ashore at Colton’s request. Robert Sem- 
ple, who had a brother who was congressman from Illinois, 
reached California by the overland route. He was very 
tall, and is said to have arrived from the East at Sutter’s 
Mills on a small mule, with the spurs strapped to the calves 
of his legs. Taking account of difficulties, Semple and 
Dockrill did good typographic work. In an early issue the 
following paragraph discloses the absence of a trained 
typographer in more ways than one: 

“Our Alphabet.— Our type is a spanish font, picked up here in a 
cloister, and has nce W's in it, as there is none in the spanish alphabet. 
I have sent to the Sandwich Islands for the letter, in the meantime we 
must use two V’s. Our paper at present is that used for wrapping 
cigars; in due time we will have something better, our object is to estab- 
lise a press in California, and this we shall in all probability be able to 
accomplish. The absence of my partner for the last three months, and 
my buties as Alealdd here have deprived our little papers of some of 
those attentions which I hope it will hereafter receive.-— WALTER 
COLTON.” 

Semple was absent laying out the town of Benicia, of 
which he was an original proprietor. He was active in 
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many ways in public matters and represented Benicia in 
the convention of September and October, 1849, which 
formulated and adopted the Constitution, ratified by Con- 
gress in 1850, which added California to the Union. Some- 
times the letters v ran out, and we find the u pressed into 
service, as “ The Neuu Ministry,” “ Key UUest,” but ordi- 
narily there were enough, and so “ VVandering VVillie’s ” 
communication is respectfully declined without resort to 
the double U. 

In April, 1847, Robert Semple became sole proprietor 
of The Californian. In May he shipped the plant to San 
Francisco, the second newspaper there. Semple sold his 
plant and paper, and on November 18, 1848, it was merged 
with the California Star, under the name of Star and Cali- 
fornia, and in January, 1849, the ownership changing, the 
paper appeared as The Alta California, name henceforth 
to be justly famous, for it became a great newspaper. 
From its establishment proceeded many men who started 
newspapers throughout the State, so that it became known 
as “‘ the mother of newspapers.” 

San Francisco’s first newspaper, the California Star, 
was planned in New York in December, 1845. Some of the 
matter which appeared in its earlier issues was actually 
set up in New York. The venture belonged to a party of 
Mormons who sailed from New York in the Brooklyn in 
February, 1846, arriving in July. Samuel Brannan was 
the printer in charge, and E. P. Jones was the editor. Pub- 
lished weekly, its size was 13 by 18 inches, three columns 
to the page; the: yearly subscription was $6, and a square 
of ten nonpariel lines of advertising cost $3. This was 
before the discovery of gold. The principal income was 
derived from job-printing. Its expressions were vigorous. 
Down in Monterey Colton and Semple’s Californian had 
printed a courteous complimentary notice of the Star, and 
in the next issue the editor of the Star, who had arrived 
only a few weeks before and knew nobody, responds: ‘“ We 
have received two late numbers of the Californian, a dim, 
dirty little paper, printed at Monterey, on the worn-out 
material of one of the old California war presses. It is 
published and edited by Walter Colton and Robert Semple, 
the one a lying sychophant and the other an overgrown 
lickspittle,” etc. The belligerent Jones and the Mormon 
influence soon vanished, and the paper fell into the hands 
of the Gentiles. 

The Alta California was a kind of codperative under- 
taking. At one time all the compositors were stockholders. 
The original proprietors were three working printers, al! 
from northern New York., The issue was weekly, and a 
hand press was used. A year later, in October, 1849, two 
printers arrived from the New York Sun office with a large 
assortment of printing materials, and they were immedi- 
ately added to the partnership. Early in 1850 the two men 
from the Sun sold their interest for $25,000 to an outsider, 
much against the wishes of the other three partners. A 
cylinder press had been ordered from New York, but while 
it was on the way, a man formerly with the New York 
Herald arrived with a Hoe cylinder press, the first on the 
coast, and its owner was given a sixth interest in order to 
secure the machine. The receipts were $15,000 per month 
in 1850. A $30,000 building was erected. Before the end 
of the year three cylinder presses were in use. The job- 
plant was flourishing. The size of the paper was 28 by 42 
inches, but in 1852 there was a paper famine, and the size 
was forced down to foolscap, after exhausting all the wrap- 
ping and colored poster paper in the market. As high as 
$50 a ream had been paid for paper. A file of the Alta 
California discloses sudden changes of sizes, and records a 
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long series of mechanical difficulties which had to be over- 
come. 

Such were the beginnings of printing in California. In 
1850, with ninety-three thousand inhabitants there were 
seven newspapers. In 1858, with four hundred thousand 
inhabitants there were eighty-nine newspapers —a won- 
derful development in less than a decade. Nearly all these 
papers were owned and edited by practical printers, whose 
combined services to the State it is difficult to overestimate. 

The Monterey hand press of 1833 came into the posses- 
sion of the Alta California. In 1849 it was used to print 
the first paper in Sacramento, the Placer Times, owned by 
the proprietors of the Alta California. In 1850 the same 
proprietors sent the 1833 press to Stockton, where it was 
used to print the first newspaper, the Stockton Times and 
Tuolumne City Intelligencer. The proprietors were reluc- 
tant to part with the old wooden Ramage press. They were 
prospering and could afford to retire it as an heirloom, but 
being overpersuaded while presses of any kind were scarce, 
they let it go to Stockton. From Stockton the 1833 press 
was taken to Sonora, printing the first paper there, the 
Sonora Herald, in July, 1850. It is next found in Columbia, 
where in October, 1851, it printed the first newspaper there, 
the Columbia Star, the proprietors of which failed to pay 
the owners of the Sonora Herald for their outfit. The press 
and types were seized for a debt of $370 and left on the 
sidewalk over night, awaiting the arrival of a wagon. 


, Sympathizers of the debtors burned the old press during 


the night. Its charred remains were carried to Sonora 
and preserved as a relic, awaiting (as the proprietors 
announced) the establishment of a historical museum in 
California; but Sonora itself was swept by fire five or six 
times before 1858, and doubtless the press which had 
headed so many printing enterprises met its final fate in 
one of these disasters. 

In its December 25, 1858, issue, the Sacramento Daily 
Union, owned by three printers, Messrs. J. Anthony, R. W. 
Larkin and J. Gray, printed an eight-page, seven-column 
paper, thirty-five columns of which, set mainly in solid non- 
pareil, were devoted to “ The History of California News- 
papers.” It is a fine piece of research work, explicit as to 
dates and names, and diversified by anecdote and narra- 
tives of human interest, and from it most of the facts here 
related are taken. A copy of this great issue is, I believe, 
in the State Library in Sacramento and another is in 
the Typographical Library and Museum in Jersey City. 
It merits reprinting, and might well be extended beyond 
1858 by a competent editor. There are numerous printers’ 
organizations on the Pacific coast which might combine to 
issue this work of an ardent printer-historian in perma- 
nent book form. I suggest to the printers of the Golden 
West that they subsidize Messrs. Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 
of San Francisco, to reprint the Daily Union history, there- 
by insuring the production of a monumental typographic 
work, to be treasured for its beauty as well as for its con- 
tents. No other State has had prepared for it so compre- 
hensive and exact a history of printing in its early years. 
It deals with forty-four localities in which newspapers were 
printed. From it we learn that an article on the “ Press of 
California” was printed in the summer of 1854 in the 
Pioneer Magazine of San Francisco, and that in 1855 A. S. 
Taylor, of Monterey, made a collection of issues of seventy- 
three newspapers then existing in California, Oregon, 
Washington and Utah, and of thirty newspapers which had 
ceased publication, and had deposited them with the San 
francisco Mercantile Library, with a “ Bibliographical 
Sketch” of each newspaper. At that time the proportion 
of newspapers to white inhabitants was double that of any 
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other State. The printer-editors of California were remark- 
ably efficient. Many of them knew that they were making 
history and aiding vitally in building a State with bound- 
less possibilities. Proud of their work, they naturally were 
interested in preserving the record of the work, and so 
this remarkable history concludes with this appreciation: 
“ Before dismissing these pages, we must return our best 
thanks to those kind friends of the Union in the different 
newspaper localities, north and south, who have aided us in 
the labor of their compilation. To their industry and the 
general faithfulness of their statistics this work owes its 
chief value.” Some months ago the writer sent a letter 
to every newspaper publisher in Alaska asking for data 
relating to the introduction of printing in the various 
newspaper towns of that growing territory. Not a reply 
was received. Not one printer, or publisher, apparently, 
thought of his work as of any importance, historical or 
otherwise, beyond the procuring of a livelihood, their pub- 
lications coming forth like “the grass of the fields which 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast into” — the waste-paper 
basket. It is the difference, as Professor Scott says, be- 
tween the bread-getter and the bread-earner. Both eat 
bread, but in a totally different spirit. 

Oregon had the first printing-plant operated by Ameri- 
cans on the Pacific coast. It was first operated in 1839, 
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The Mormon Alphabet, with Equivalent Sounds Expressed 
in Roman Characters 


seven years before The Californian was printed in Monte- 
rey. It was a gift from missionaries in Hawaii to mis- 
sionaries in Oregon. Printing was introduced in Oahu, 
Hawaiian Islands, in January, 1822. The printing-plant 
was sent from Boston in 1821 by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Elisha Loomis was 
the printer. In 1830 a second plant was established in 
Honolulu, also for missionary purposes. The printers were 
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active, and produced many books, pamphlets, as well as 
newspapers in the Hawaiian and English languages, thus 
rapidly Christianizing the natives. The printer is the best 
of all missionaries. From America mission printing- 
plants were also sent to India, Burma, China and Liberia. 
Some of these have grown to great proportions. The his- 
tory of some of these will be found in “ The Mission Press 
of China, being a Jubilee Retrospect of the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press with sketches of other Mission 
Presses in China,” Shanghai, 1895, illustrated, 12mo, 106 
pages, worth about $2; and “A Mission Press Sexagenary, 
being a brief sketch of the Sixty Years of the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press,” Shanghai, 1904, 12mo, illus- 
trated, 32 pages, worth about $1; and “ The American 
Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, 1816-1908,” Ran- 
goon, 1908, 16mo, illustrated, worth about $1. 

In 1836 the American Board for Foreign Missions estab- 
lished missions in Oregon, and shipped the small Ramage 
wooden hand press from Hawaii, which had been sent there 
from Boston in 1821, with type, etc., at an invoice value of 
$500, in charge of Edwin O. Hall, printer, to Lapwai, on 
the Clearwater river, near the present city of Lewiston, 
Idaho. The outfit was first put to work in May, 1839, print- 
ing an edition of four hundred small schoolbooks in the 
Nez Perce language. In 1840, Hall, having instructed 
Cornelius Rogers to set type and operate the press, returned 
to Honolulu. Rogers was a missionary; all was a wilder- 
ness; but people were drifting into the country, and among 
them were printers. One evening shortly after printing 
had commenced in Lapwai one of the missionaries was 
hailed by a man on the farther side of the Clearwater. The 
stranger was brought across in a canoe. His name was 
Turner, and he claimed to have traveled from Saskatche- 
wan on foot. When he saw the printing-plant he said, 
“Now Iam at home.” He was a printer, and worked there 


through the winter, disappearing without warning in the 
spring, not asking for wages due to him. Two more print- 
ers turned up in 1844, having crossed the plains from 


St. Louis. They worked a while. One of them, Charles 
Saxton, soon returned East, where he published a book on 
Oregon. The other, Medare G. Foisy, worked until Decem- 
ber, 1845, and then resumed his journey westward. He 
turns up again in Monterey, California, in 1847, setting 
type on The Californian. What stirring adventures these 
tramp printers must have had, facing unknown wilds and 
dangerous Indians! Brave men, undoubtedly. Imagine 
their surprise to find a printing-plant in an unmapped 
country. In 1846 the printing-plant was sent to Doctor 
Whitman, at Wascopum, The Dalles, where it remained 
until after the Whitman massacre, November, 1847. Early 
in 1848 it was taken to Tualatin Plains, near Hillsboro, 
and was used there to print a sixteen-page magazine, The 
Oregon American and Evangelical Unionist. The printer 
was Charles P. Putnam, of Lexington, Kentucky. He was 
assisted by his wife, Rozelle Applegate Putnam, whom he 
taught to set type, thus making her the first woman com- 
positor on the Pacific coast. Putnam deserted the maga- 
zine for the gold fields of California after seven issues had 
been published. As late as 1902 he was living in Drain, 
Oregon. Here the history of this famous press grows dim, 
but it finally came into the possession of the Oregon His- 
torical Society, Portland, which treasures it carefully. The 
secretary and curator of that society is George H. Himes, 
a good printer and proud of it; and it is in his “ History of 
the Press of Oregon, 1839-1850,” 8vo, 42 pages, Portland, 
1902, worth about $1.50, that our narrative is found, but 
with more detail. 

Oregon’s first newspaper, the Oregon Spectator, was 
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issued in Oregon City, February 5, 1846, four pages, four 
columns, 11% by 17 inches. Early in 1844 the settlers felt 
the want of a newspaper, to be a voice for their enterpris- 
ing aspirations and the expression of their communal prog- 
ress. The Oregon Printing Association was formed, money 
raised and an order for a small plant sent to New York. 
John Fleming, a printer, who had been in the country since 
1844, was employed to run the plant, and later on he also 
edited the paper. In 1847 they printed a spelling-book, 
first book in English of the Pacific coast. The Spectator 
ceased in 1855. The second paper was the Oregon Free 
Press, Oregon City, 1848. The third newspaper was The 
Oregonian, Portland, which appeared in 1850, and is now 
one of the permanent institutions of Oregon. For a con- 
tinuation of the narrative of the beginnings of printing in 
Oregon, the reader is referred to the excellent little history 
of George H. Himes, printer, with the warning, however, 
that this tale of the Monterey press of 1833 is not the 
true one. 








A Hawaiian Maiden. 
Courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I. 
Copyright, R. J. Baker, Photographer. 





“ How Do you tell bad eggs? ” queried the young house- 
wife. 

Said the fresh grocery clerk: “If I had anything to 
tell a bad egg, I’d break it gently.” —Advance Advocate. 
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APPROPRIATENESS 


4PPROPRIATENESS, that care- 
ful regard for the fitness of things 
} which should characterize all our 
efforts, is an important consider- 
\} ation in typographical design. 
Regardless of this importance, 
however, it is violated to a greater 
extent perhaps than is any other feature of the 
work of a compositor. We see many artistic 
designs, the work of our best typographers, 
letter-perfect as regards proportion, balance, 
spacing, and harmony, but, withal, falling short 
in this feature of vital importance—appropri- 
ateness. The ambitious compositor does not 
stop with a design which shows a careful con- 
sideration for all these art principles, but he is 
always trying to instil into his work originality, 
that indefinable something which reflects his 
ownindividuality. In doing this, however,there 
is great danger of inappropriate decoration. 
Most of us have heard the story —or per- 
haps it is a fable—of the printer who sur- 
rounded the funeral notice of a friend with a 
flame border. Mindful of his life-long friend- 
ship for the deceased, this thoughtless printer 
desired to show his appreciation by giving the 
job a ‘‘finishing-touch.”’ It is a fact, however, 
that the writer recently reviewed an Easter pro- 
gram featured by a black border, regardless of 
the fact that Easter is a day of joy and praise. 
This idea is also carried forward in other 
branches of the industry. The use of color, the 
selection of type- faces, and even the character 
of the stock, all call for appropriateness, that 
harmony which should exist between the sub- 
ject of the design and the method of treatment. 



































BANQUET 


DU 54ME ANNIVERSAIRE 
DE LA 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE 
DE GALVESTON 


JOHN’S OYSTER RESORT 


DIMANCHE, DIX-NEUF AVRIL, 
MIL NEUF CENT QUATORZE 





For this and the following pages 
of this insert designs have been 
selected which show a careful 
application of ornamentation appro- 
priate to the subject of the design 


Characteristic: Nationality. 
(Fleur-de-lis ornament is the emblem of France.) 



























































The 


Art Institute 
of 
Milwaukee 








Characteristic: Art. 



























































Year Book 
of the 


Current Event 


Club 


Quenemo, Kansas 


For the Year 
1914 





MOTTO: 
H’c are what we must and not 
what we ought to be. 


























Characteristic: Femininity. 
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Characteristic: Strength. 






































Caster 
Grand Concert 





From 6 to9 p.m. 





By the 


Secor Russian Orchestra 
A. Ruvinsky, Director 














Characteristic: The Ecclesiastical. 









































MARTINSON’S LIVERY 


Telephone 154 UP-TO-DATE VEHICLES 


AUTOMOBILE GARAGE 
AND MACHINE SHOP 
ACCURATE REPAIR WORK 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

















Characteristic: Suggestion of Business. 











A £ hes Cut Flowers 


The Flower Shop FOR EVERY OCCASION AND 
IN EVERY FORM PROMPTLY 


SUPPLIED :: PRICES RIGHT 


842 MASSACHUSETTS STREET 
THORNTOWN, INDIANA Telephone 48 














Characteristic: Floral. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These di i and 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the being criticized on fund tal principles — the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Harmonious Relationship of Type and Decoration. 


Practically every man, woman and child in the 
world has an understanding of the principle of har- 
mony in one or more of its various phases. This is 
manifest when every day and on every hand we 
hear such expressions as “This does not go well 
with that,” and other assertions of like intent. It is 





EVEN IN THE ART OF PRINTING, PROGRESS 
Though continuous, was exceedingly slow for three hun- 
dred and fifty years, and, although the volume of printed 
matter has increased much more rapidly during the last 
half century, responsive to the conditions of our age, the 
use of printing is still largely a matter of habit and educa- 
tion, varying widely in different nations, and even among 
the different states of our own Republic. This fact is 
illustrated by the expenditures of state governments for 
official printing, which show differences so great as to be 








Light gray tone. 





EVEN IN THE ART OF PRINTING, PROGRESS 
Though continuous, was exceedingly slow for three 
hundred and fifty years, and, although the volume of 
printed matter has increased much more rapidly dur- 
ing the last half century, responsive to the conditions 
of our age, the use of printing is still largely a matter 
of habit and education, varying widely in different 
nations, and even among the states of our own Re- 
public. This fact is illustrated by the expenditures 





Fic. 2. 
Dark gray tone. 


a lack of harmony in some way or other which 
prompts these remarks. In spite of this universal 
understanding, carelessness enters and the result is 
often slight regard for this very important con- 
sideration. 

Objects which are in accord—that is, where 
there is something in common between them — are 
harmonious. The greater this similarity, the more 
perfect is the harmony, and typographical designs 


showing a careful regard for this principle of art 
are almost invariably pleasing. 

Harmony is a broad term and covers a very 
extensive field. To attempt to analyze it in the 
complete sense of the term, which embraces color 
harmony, harmony of subject and method of treat- 
ment (better known as appropriateness), the har- 





PRICES are fixed with mathematical precis- 
ion by supply and demand. The worlds selling 
prices are regulated by the market and crop 
reports. We travel greater distances in shorter 
space of time and with more ease than was 
ever dreamed of by the fathers. Isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable. G4e same impor=- 
tant news is read, though in different languages 
the same day in all Christendom. The tele- 
graph keeps us advised of what is occurring 





Fic. 3. 
Medium black tone. 


All those concerned in what are accepted as the fine 
arts, the learned sciences, and professions surround 
themselves with the history, literature, and con- 
crete examples of the work with which they are 
particularly engaged. Yet it Is only in very rare in- 
stances that such an atmosphere, with its material 
appurtenances, Is to be found in a printing office. 
Art does not flourish in hidden places, nor under 
restraint, nor in ignorance of what talent and genius 
have accomplished and are accomplishing through- 
out the world. For to follow precedent wisely does 
not mean to imitate slavishly one great exemplar, 


Heavy black tone. 


monious relationship between type and paper, etc., 
would require many pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In this article the subject of harmony of shape 
and tone will be taken up, considering the two in a 
general way in conjunction, for both are essential to 
the most pleasing typographical design. The main 
purpose is to show wherein errors are most likely 
to creep into the work of ambitious compositors. 
Tone harmony is manifest in a typographical 
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design when all the type used, the cuts or orna- 
ments, and the borders are of the same strength of 
color. To be more specific, we might say, “ The 
same degree of light or shade.” If the type used 
is very bold, the black of the letters overbalancing 
the white of the lines, and the lines are spaced 
closely as such letters demand, we have a dark tone. 
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Fic. 5. 
In this page the border is too heavy, and in consequence over- 
shadows the balance of the page. 


On the other hand, if the white of the page consid- 
erably overbalances the black, we will have pages 
varying in tone from what might be termed very 
light to a gray tone, dependent upon the extent to 
which the white overbalances the black. 

Figs. 1, 2, 8 and 4 represent four tonal effects. 
These are given as examples and are not intended 
as guides, for there is scarcely an end to the num- 
ber of different tones that might be illustrated by 
type-faces and decorative devices now illustrated in 
the catalogues of the various typefoundries, pro- 
vided the compositor desired to draw a very close 
distinction. 

The important thing, however, is to keep our 
designs of a uniform tone. Certain classes of work 
may demand a light tone and others a dark effect, 
but all are equally satisfactory from an artistic 
standpoint when consistently carried out. As a. 
general rule, however, people prefer those pages 
which are light in tone for the reason that they 
carry with them a sense of neatness, and dainti- 
ness, not so apparent when bold types are used. 

The essential thing is to keep the tone of the 
page as nearly uniform as possible. The same feel- 
ing which prompts a lady to say the mission rocker 
does not “ go well” with the other furniture in the 
room, which is characterized by the sweeping curves 
of the Louis XV. style, also causes the printer, who 
has studied his trade from the standpoint of art as 
well as that interest which centers about the. Satur- 


day pay-check, to say the border does not harmonize 
with the type when he sees a design in which a 
graceful light-face type is surrounded by a heavy 
black border. 

Herewith is reproduced a page from the Italian 
printers’ technical journal, Il Risorgimento Grafico 
(Fig. 5), which falls short of a very attractive 
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Fic. 6. 
The same design as Fig. 5, with a border that is uniform in tone 
with the type-face used substituted. 


design in this respect only. The reader will see that 
the heavy border which surrounds this page is the 


Delit(eh 


Antiqua 


Eine neue, 3eitaemaffe 
und praktiftheSchrift= 
fiir jede Buchdeuckerei 
Mufter auf Derlangen! 





Schriftaieferei 
Julius Klinkhaedt 
in Leip3ig 








Fic. 7. 
The border of this design is similar in shape to the elements 
of the letters it encloses, and the harmonious effect thus pro- 
duced is pleasing. 
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first thing to attract his attention. This not only 
produces an unpleasant sensation in the eye of the 
reader, and from the standpoint of art is decidedly 
inharmonious, but, from the standpoint of effective- 
ness, detracts from the legibility (advertising value 
if it is of an advertising nature) of the design. 
Inasmuch as all printing is executed for purposes of 
utility, the advantage of handling our typographic 
designs in a manner which meets the requirements 
of both artistic merit and legibility can not well be 
overlooked. 

In Fig. 6 another border is substituted, which is 
uniform in tone with the type-face used, and the 
effect of the page is pleasing to the eye, rather than 
producing conflicting sensations. The improved 
effect of the uniform appearance over the harsh 
contrast in the original can not be denied. 

It is also interesting to note that in Fig. 5 the 
border is of the same angular form as mission fur- 
niture, while the type-face used is in harmony with 
the elaborate, curved style peculiar to the furniture 
bearing the name of the French king, Louis XV. 
This brings us to a consideration of the value of 
shape harmony. We should also strive to keep our 
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ist unser neuestes &rgeugnis gleichen 
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In which type, border and decoration have the same general 
shape characteristics. 


type-faces in conformity with the borders and deco- 
ration as regards shape characteristics. A rugged 
type-face, such as any of our text letters, shows to 
best advantage with a border of the same general 
shape. A flowing script should suggest a border in 
part, at least, curvilinear in form. This considera- 
tion has been followed in Fig. 6. 

As a rule the Germans are very careful in this 
matter of harmony. A feature of their work, which 
is manifest in the majority of specimens received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, is the tendency toward dark 
tones. Fig. 7, from Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, is a 
very good illustration of this principle. The decora- 


tive border is in as perfect accord with the type- 
face used as it is possible to make it. The pointed 
effect which distinguishes the type-face is carried 
out consistently in the border. It is, in fact, so har- 
monious in construction that one might be tempted 
to believe the very elements of the letters had been 
utilized to form the border. The corner-pieces of 
the border seem to be repetitions of the dots above 
the i’s in the text. The same close relationship is 











Wedding Silver 


For weddings, sterling silver is essential. 

Nothing ismore appropriate or more appreci- 
ated. Next to the ring itself it dominates 
all other gifts It becomes the heirloom 
of the family. Three points should be 
observed in buying silver. The weight must 
be substantial, the workmanship perfect, 
the design exclusive T hese requisites are 
found in the silver ware produced by 


B rown 6 Company 


Chester, Indiana 




















Uniform tone in hand-lettering and design by Roy Hodgson, 
Wichita, Kansas. A lesson of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


manifest in Fig. 8, though the shape characteristics 
and the tone of the design are of a different 1 ature. 

The tone of a page of text is nearly always at 
its best when the type used is set solid and not 
leaded. Body type is usually designed to present 
the best appearance and color when solid, and in 
addition to this the placing of leads between lines 
has the tendency to separate them into bands of 
color across the page. The body type when set solid 
presents a rich, even tone which is very attractive; 
but when leaded the result is a weak tone composed 
of bands of color formed by the separate lines. Espe- 
cially do the more modern type-faces with the high 
ascenders give unpleasant effects when leaded. 

A harmonious type-design invariably creates 
interest, for in every one of us—printers more 
especially —there is that esthetic sense which 
prompts us to a love for the beautiful. It behooves 
the printer, then, to select his types and accessories 
with due care as to their relationship, one with 
the other, both as regards shape characteristics and 
strength of tone. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


The Value of White Space. 


The work coming to THE INLAND PRINTER shows 
that in display printing many compositors do not 
take into consideration the value of ample white 
space. These printers seem to be governed by the 
idea that strength of type alone gives prominence. 


is not pleasing for one reason — because the eye is 
overworked and craves a rest. This can best be 
brought about by white space proportionately placed. 
When the eye looks steadily at a given color for a 
time and that color is removed, its complement 
forms in the retina of the eye and thus equalizes the 
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Seventieth St. and Stewart Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Our Lord and Master said 
“Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” It is our ideal 
and expectation that every 
member shall be a regular 
contributor. Friends who 
are not members are also 
cordially invited to a share 
in this privilege. 


Rev. A. FREEMAN ANDERSON, Pastor 


The pastor aims to be in the church study every 
forenoon except Monday 
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They do not take into consideration the important 
principle of contrast, and the advantage of allow- 
ing a little daylight to enter their work in the form 
of white space distributed with regard to propor- 
tion. Some printers seem possessed of the feeling 
that a page of display must be completely filled, and 
ust type-faces in composition as large as the con- 
fines of the border or stock will permit. The result 
is, the page appears crowded, and not pleasing. It 





Fic. 2. 


sensations. The same principle, in a way, governs 
the arrangement of a page, as liberal white space in 
a design serves to break the monotony of the over- 
crowded page and is restful to the eye. 

The value of liberal white space in conjunction 
with type-faces smaller in size but of more pro- 
nounced difference in dimensions is shown by Fig. 2. 
In Fig. 1, of which Fig. 2 is a resetting, the com- 
positor apparently thought the most important thing 
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‘Twenty-four point 
seems stronger by 


CONTRAST 


if surrounded by 
eight point than 
thirty point type 





G. 3. 


was to fill the border with type. Very little white 
space is apparent in the page, and, as unimportant 
points have been set in type comparatively large, 
the real features are not prominent for the reason 
that there is not sufficient contrast in size of various 
faces used. Contrast Fig. 1 with Fig. 2 in which 
the same copy is arranged with a view of allowing 


SHAKESPEARES 


LIBERTRAGEN VON 
EDUARD SAENGER 


Type alone, but white space adds a charm. 


white space to play its part. While the type used is, 
in almost every instance, smaller, the contrast 
afforded by the greater difference in size of the 
various lines, and also that contrast furnished by 
liberal white space, makes the essential features 
more prominent, and the whole less difficult to read. 

Another advantage in liberal white space is the 
opportunity it gives the compositor to arrange an 


Things are large or small by comparison. In Japan 
a native five and one-half feet tall is large, but beside 
an American patrolman he seemsa pigmy. Intype the 
sameholdstrue. ‘Twenty-four point seems stronger by 


CONTRAST 


when surrounded by eight point than thirty point if 
surrounded by lines of twenty-four. A comparison 
of Figures 1 and 2 will prove the above contention 
true and should convince the most skeptical that dis- 
play does not depend upon mere size of type alone, 
but upon contrast in size of type and between type 
and its background—white space. The greater the 
amount of white space in a design, the greater is the 
opportunity for contrast. When a page is filled with 
type of medium tone and equal size the balance of 
black and white gives an even gray tone. 





Fig. 4. 


artistic, shapely design. He is given opportunity to 
add character and individuality to the work, which 
is not present when his understanding of correct 
display composition is to set every line in type as 
large as possible. The pleasing variety in the 
measures and masses of Fig. 2 gives us good pro- 
portion— not monotony. The simple decorative 
device, impossible in Fig. 1, here gives embellish- 
ment to the page. , 

Everything gains prominence when near its 
opposite. A distinguished, well-dressed man is more 
prominent in a crowd of unkempt street loungers 
than he is with men of equally good appearance. 
A color, as all readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
know, is intensified when used with its opposite, or 
complement. Type, then, shows to best advantage 
in connection with liberal white space, for white is 
black’s greatest contrast. 

An interesting experiment in connection with the 
value of white space, supplemented by good con- 
trasts, is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. In Fig. 3 the 
display line is in thirty-point, while in Fig. 4 it is 
twenty-four and yet it has more prominence in Fig. 4 
for the reason that it is associated with a type-face 
much smaller in size. There is no such difference 
in the size of type which precedes and follows the 
line in Fig. 3, and the word “ Contrast” does not 
“stand out.” Display is further strengthened by 
allowing more white space to enter, as shown in 
Fig. 5. Note the line’s added prominence when it 
stands alone in contrast with the white stock. 

Thus, it is seen, we obtain in the use of smaller 
type-faces a neat appearance and, with it, an oppor- 
tunity for distinctive arrangement not afforded 
when the type is so large it fills, of itself, the entire 
page. There is an improvement in display, too, due 
to the contrast in the size of the various type-lines 
and the fact that liberal white space still further 
accentuates this contrast. 

Letting a little sunlight into the design always 
serves to brighten it — making the page more pleas- 
ing from both the standpoints of art and legibility. 
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Things are large and 
small by comparison. 
Twenty-four point type 
appears far stronger by 


CONTRAST 


when it is surrounded 
by eight point than is 
thirty point surrounded 
by lines of twenty-four. 
A comparison of Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 will prove 
the above contention 
true and should con- 
vince the most skeptical 
that display does not 
depend upon mere size 





Fic. 5. 


Although it is getting away from the subject 
of this article, attention should be called to the lack 
of harmony between the type-faces used in Fig. 1. 
The reader will note that four are used, between no 
two of which there is harmony of shape. The char- 
acteristic of the text letter used for the largest dis- 
play is its narrow, pointed shape, which harmonizes 


with that of Gothic architecture, from which it 


derived its name. 

The Plate Gothic, or block letter, next used is the 
direct opposite of the text letter, being angular as 
to form and void of characteristics which make for 
grace or beauty. Following this are lines set in 
italic capitals, a type-face, which, though angular in 
general construction, differs from the preceding 
type-face in that it has serifs. Then the script, 
which appears at the bottom of the page, is circular 
in form, the elements of its construction being 
curvilinear. 

Four type-faces, between no two of which is har- 
mony of shape evident. This effect, added to the 
cramped arrangement, gives the design an appear- 
ance not pleasing to the esthetic eye of the reader, 
as well as making reading difficult. 





Result of Criticism Contest. 


The criticism contest announced in the April 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER created great 
interest, and many articles were received of so near 
the same relative merit that the selection of the 
winner was a difficult task. Several days were occu- 
pied by the judges in reading and rereading these 
articles. A process of elimination at length brought 
the number of possible winners down to three. After 
careful consideration of these the award was made 
to Edwin C. Skogman, of the Ivy Press, Seattle, 
Washington, for the all-around merit of his article. 
His criticism was, perhaps, not so well written as 
several of the others, and he did not cover as many 
points as one other contestant, but taking every- 
thing into consideration, his article excelled. There 


CONTRAST 


was so little difference in all the articles that no 
contestant need feel he was outclassed. 

We show herewith a likeness of Mr. Skogman 
and his article appears on the following page. 














EDWIN C. SKOGMAN. 


Winner of year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER for best 
article contrasting two advertisements. 


Edwin C. Skogman, Seattle, Washington, winner 
of the contest, was born in Minnesota nineteen 
years ago and moved to the Western city in 1906. 
A sign, “ Errand Boy Wanted,” was responsible for 
his advent into the printing business, and his appren- 
ticeship has been served in several Seattle plants, he 
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being at present employed in the plant of the Ivy 
Press, one of the high-class plants on the coast. 
Edwin states that he attributes his success in the 
contest to a knowledge of the trade gained through 
the study of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 





Prize-Winning Article by Edwin C. Skogman. 


A clothing-store advertisement should not attract 
attention by having a meaningless catch-line stare 
out in bold-face type, but by a simple and direct 
appeal to the reader, setting forth the reasons why 
he or she should trade there. The display lines 
“ Printers’ Ink” and “ Marvelous Value” are the 
means of attracting attention in the right-hand 
advertisement, which gives the readers no impres- 
sion that a suit bargain can be had, but rather that 
there is a bargain sale of printers’ ink. “ The Scotch 
Clothing House,” and “ Some of Our Prices,” tell us 
at a glance what the advertisement has to say, and 
if the reader is interested in clothing, or intends 
outfitting himself, he will be certain to read the 
whole of it. 

The right-hand advertisement contains too many 
different type-faces, while the other is confined to 
but two, resulting in a more uniform appearance. 

If the firm name at the bottom of the left-hand 
advertisement had been set smaller, the balance 
would be good, but as it is now the right-hand adver- 
tisement has the better balance. The firm name at 
the top of the left-hand advertisement has been set 
large for the lack of a better display line, and to 
good advantage for it gives weight to the upper 
portion. 

The boxes and rules in the left-hand advertise- 
ment serve to group the matter, but still letting the 
whole blend together so as not to form a cut-up, 
“choppy ” appearance as in the other. The list of 
items, set in two columns and enclosed in boxesy 
appears far more pleasing than the uneven-shaped 
group in the other. The raised prices are another 
feature. 

I select the left-hand advertisement as being the 
better — both from an advertising and typographical 
standpoint. 





The following apprentices sent especially good 
articles: J. W. Watson, Hillhurst, Alberta, Canada; 
Russell Peterson, Appleton, Wis.; John C. Blessing- 
ton, Lawrence, Mass.; Clarence Shaw, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Walter J. Baker, Blue Lake, Cal.; Clarence 
Albe, Fond du lac, Wis.; B. J. Sweetland, Wood- 
cliff, N. J.; Louis A. Sepis, Jersey City, N. J.; Delos 
Finch, Galveston, Texas; Julius Froehde, Chicago, 
Ill.; William Bailey, Center Hall, Pa.; J. Glen 
Holman, Findlay, Ohio; Frank Bartholomew, Port- 
land, Ore.; Frank Petrone, Riverside, Conn.; Morris 
Rickless, Rochester, N. Y.; Alvin Trenholm, West- 
boro, Mass.; Charles Grisham, Fresno, Cal.; H. M. 
Scavella, Montreal, Que., Canada; George Bilske, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George Herzing, Nazareth, Pa.; 
Charles Fried, Brooklyn, N. Y.; David J. Steuer- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edwin C. Skogman, Seattle, 
Wash.; Sidney V. Feldser, Lancaster, Pa.; O. H. 
Starnes, Charlotte, N. C.; Emanuel Klein, New 


York city; John F. McDonald, Springfield, Mass.; 
Frank B. Williams, Klemme, Iowa; Arthur Snelan, 
Chicago, Ill.; Raymond T. Moore, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
C. Tolhurst, Toronto, Canada; A. E. Bockelman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joe Keno, Cle Elum, Wash.; Rich- 
ard W. Bell, West Haven, Conn. 





THE INLAND PRINTER is gratified at the success- 
ful termination of this criticism contest for appren- 
tice readers. The large number of participants, 
notwithstanding the small prize, is proof that those 
who prepared articles were not actuated by the pos- 
sibility of pecuniary gain, but by a sincere ambition 
to improve themselves in their knowledge of the 
trade. This is commendable, and places the hustler 
stamp on every contestant. 

The two advertisements which formed the basis 
of this contest are peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
pose in that errors are apparent in both. Had one 
of the advertisements been a perfect example, it 
would have simplified the pointing out of errors in 
the other specimen. Then, had the contest been 
based upon but one setting of copy there would have 
been lost the opportunity afforded by contrast. The 
idea in selecting two examples instead of one, how- 
ever, was to learn whether or not the contestants 
would overlook the errors in the better specimen of 
their choice in their anxiety to point out those 
apparent in the other advertisement. The boys did 
not do this, however, but criticized to a certain 
extent the better specimen as well. We regret to 
state, however, that very few made note of the poor 
spacing manifest in No. 1. 

There is no question but that No. 1 is the better 
advertisement —and not one contestant selected 
No. 2. While an exhaustive review of the two speci- 
mens shows that there are almost as many points to 
criticize in No. 1 as in No. 2, still, these faults are 
what might be considered of minor importance, 
whereas the errors apparent in No. 2 affect the 
advertisement’s value. By this, reference is made to 
misplaced emphasis, which is by far the most glaring 
error in either of the specimens. 

Following are the points for and against the 
specimens and upon which the various articles were 
judged. This, of course, in connection with a con- 
sideration for the value of the article from a 
rhetorical standpoint as stated in the announce- 
ment. 

Points Against No. 1. 


Spacing is poor between words and lines of dis- 
play. The reader will note that there is more space 
between the words “ Clothing” and “ House” than 
is evident between these words and the border. 
There is also more space between the first two lines 
than is evident between the top line and the border. 

The rules above and below the third line are too 
heavy and serve in a way to subordinate the line of 
type, which is very important. Single rules would 
also have made an improvement. 

The balance is not as good as it would have been 
had the signature been set in a smaller size of type. 
In an advertisement the largest display should be at 
or near the top. 
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Business Good—Want Better 


Clearance Sale 





Clearance Sale 


Good Business--Want Better 





cm SALE -22. 


An Unusual Sale of 


“Chesterfield” Clothes 


An Unusual Sale of 


Clothes 


“Chesterfield” 


$00 Saws. . PLded OD 


$20.00 Suits and Overcoats ....... sseeeseeee $13.75 $22.50 Suits and $1 4.75 $30.00 Suits and Overcoats $18.75 
$22.50 Suits and Overcoat... 6-6 cacnsccenes $14.95 $25.00 Bias ‘ $15 75 $35.00 Suits and Overcoats $21.75 
$25.00 Suits and Overcoats .... $15.75 ‘Overcoats . $40.00 Suits and Overcoats $24.75 
$30.00 Suits and Overcoats ......-.-+-. $18.75 Includes Blues ss0.00Sead = =—s- $18.75 Includes blues and blacks 
$35.00 Suits and Overcoats ........-.-.--.+++ $21.75 and Blacks $95.00 Suits ana $21.75 
$40.00 Suits and Overcoats .......-.----e+e $24.75 Overcoats . . . Sh . S l 

Includes Blues and Blacks 0.00 Suitsand = $94.75 1r t aie 


unusual sale of 


“Chesterfield” Clothes 


Our shirt sale is another matchless attraction, as we 
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Our Shirt Sale 


is another matchless at- 
traction, as we have includ- 
ed our full line of $2.00 
shirts which have earned 
for this store an enviable 
reputation; and many bro- 
ken lines of better grades: 
$2.50 and $3.00 values 


is another matchless attraction, as we have included our full line 
of $2.00 shirts which have eamed for this store an enviable reputa- 
tion; and many broken lines of better grades; $2.00 

and $3.00 values are included at the sale price, $ 1 35 








One-half Price Sale of Hats 


Stiff Hats and Soft Hats 


adds additional surprise to our 
clearance and makes a visit to our 











have included our full line of $2.00 shirts which have 
earned for this store an enviable reputation; and many 
broken lines of better grades: $2.50 and $3 
values are included at the sale price of . . 


A 1/2 Price Sale 
Or) ) =" Samaras 


clearance and makes a visit to our 
establishment worth while. Odds 
and ends, but many of them the 
very latest fads. 

Stiff Hats and Soft Hats 
The good-$3.00 Hats $1.50 
The better-$4.00 Hats $2.00 
or the best-$5.00 Hats $2.50 


One-half price sale of Hats 
adds additional surprise to our clearance and makes a 
visit to our establishment worth while. Odds and ends, 
but many of them the very latest fads--stiff hats and 
soft hats--the good, the better and the best. 


$3.00 Hats . . $1.50 $4.00 Hats . . $2.00 
$5.00 Hats . . . $2.50 
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The Bliss-Curzon Co. 
“The Man's Store”’ 
611-619 Sixteenth Street 
Near Welton 


“The Man’s Store’ 


The Bliss-Curzon Company 


611-619 16TH STREET (Near Welton) 





“The Man’s Store” 


The Bliss-Curzon Co. 


611-619 Sixteenth Street, near Welton 





























First place. 
LEWIS SHEPHERD. 


The address might be considered by some too 
small in comparison with the size of type used for 
the signature. 

Since the firm name at top and bottom are so 
nearly alike, better uniformity would result if both 
were exactly the same. 

Consistency is violated in the paragraph which 
is indented. Better effects are secured when the 
same style—either long-and-short-line or squared 
arrangement — is followed throughout. 

It might be contended by some printers that too 
much prominence has been given the words “ Some 
of Our Prices.” 

Points for No. 1. 

The emphasis is good on words deserving of 
prominence, although an improvement might be 
made by subordinating the firm name at the top, 
giving more prominence to the line “ Clothing Direct 
from the Factory to the People.” 

There is a sense of neatness and dignity pro- 
duced by this simple arrangement. 

Panels serve to classify matter in the interest of 
rapid reading and also to give prominence to the 
parts enclosed therein. 

The arrangement and type-face used suggest 
quality rather than cheapness. 

Emphasis is on prices rather than “ marvelous 
values.” 

Points Against No. 2. 

Emphasis is misplaced, the impression a reader 
would receive being that the advertisement is for a 
dealer in printing-ink rather than clothing. 


Too many type-faces are used, which gives the 


whole an inharmonious effect that is not pleasing. 
Items and prices are not arranged in a manner 
to secure the greatest legibility. 


Second place. 
H. FLINT. 


Prize-Winning Specimens in Denver Contest for Apprentices. 












Third place. 
JOHN COURSEY. 


There is no necessity for underscoring lines as 
strong as the display lines in this example. 

There are too many display lines, which add to 
the difficulty of reading and give the design a 
broken-up appearance which is not pleasing. 


Points for No. 2. 

Advertisement No. 2 is nicely balanced, the 
strongest display being placed at about the proper 
point. 

Good margins are apparent between the border 
and the type, thus making the advertisement “ stand 
out.” 





Result of the Denver Contest. 

The problem for the latest contest conducted by 
Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, for its appren- 
tice members was an advertisement for a clothing 
store. The copy was difficult to display well, the 
prize-winning specimens reproduced herewith being 
exceptionally good both from the standpoint of typo- 
graphical excellence and advertising value. 

Sixteen specimens were entered and prizes were 
awarded as follows: First, Lewis Shepherd, Rob- 
inson’s. Second, H. Flint, J. B. Stott & Co. Third, 
John Coursey, Globe Printing Company. 

Mr. Shepherd’s design, which was awarded first 
place, is a splendid example of advertising composi- 
tion, and it is doubtful, taking everything into con- 
sideration, if the copy could be handled better. The 
balance is very good, the classification satisfactory, 
the heading has sufficient strength to attract atten- 
tion and the prices are brought out nicely. This 
young man has a very good idea of advertisement 
composition and an appreciation of the value of a 
little variety. This is evinced by the prominence he 
has given the words “Our Shirt Sale” without 















resorting to the use of a large face of type. The 
reader should note that this line serves to balance, 
in a way, the italic line just above and on the oppo- 
site side. The only criticism we might make, and 
happily that is a matter of personal preference, is in 
regard to the arrangement of the section in refer- 
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Attractive card by Charles Gaa, an apprentice. 


ence to hats. The heading being set full measure, 
and the matter following half measure, gives this 
part of the advertisement a broken-up appearance 
that we believe gives the reader some uncertainty as 
to where to turn next after reading the first line of 
this introduction to the prices. 





Review of Specimens. 
GEORGE G. GREEN, Sherbrooke, Quebec.— Your 
factory; in fact, for an apprentice we consider it splendid. 
JosepH A. Wets, Springfield, Illinois.— The cards are all very 
attractive. We are reproducing one of yours and one of Charles 
Gaa’s, which are the best of the collection. 
Wisconsin.— The rules divide 
We would suggest 


work is satis- 


NINA FRANCES Hult, Racine, 
running-matter and make reading difficult. 
fewer panels. 


Quick Service 


Good Coffee 





THE TATMAN LUNCH ROOM 


803 EAST MONROE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Bell Phone 1817 


H. O. LEIS and GEO. MORTON, Proprietors 


Card — prema A. Weis, apprentice. 





CARL CurRTIss, Kalida, Ohio.— Your work is all satisfactory, 
although the cover of the bank statement represents a somewhat 
scattered arrangement. We are reproducing a card. 

ALFRED G. FISCHER, Baltimore, Maryland.— Your work is 
indeed very good. We have no criticism to offer except that we 
believe some color other than gold would have shown to better 
advantage on the cover for the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings. We are reproducing a page of your design on 
one of the following pages. 

ERNEST Ives BARDSLEY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— If one 
can judge from first impressions you have every chance in the 
world to succeed in your ambition to become a good typographer. 
The first job you have set is very good indeed; in fact, far 
ahead of the writer’s first production. We see several typo- 
graphical errors and wrong-font letters in this design, and would 
caution you to be very careful in this respect. 
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A Carp from Ray Taylor, Rochester, New York, suffers, in a 
way, from the fact that the nature of the border and the wide 
letter-spacing give it a spotty appearance that is not very satis- 
factory. The order of display is good. 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois The directory is, 
for the most part, satisfactory, due in one respect to the fact 
that you have used a single face of type throughout for display. 
Your selection in this regard would be hard to improve upon. 

Dee K. Vose, London Mills, Illinois.—Of the two envelopes we 
like better the one which is not squared. In the squared arrange- 
ment, the wide space between the town and State is not good as 
it breaks up the even tone that should prevail in such instances. 
When the copy squares nicely such arrangements are often attrac- 
tive, but when extraordinarily wide spacing must be resorted to, 
a more simple arrangement is preferable. 















TELL THE "BUS MAN TO PUT YOU OFF AT THE CUNNINGHAM 










The Home-Like Hotel 





"CHAS. C. KOCH, Prop. 


American Plan, $1.50 Per Day 


Special Rates by the Week DEFIANCE, OHIO 





Card by Apprentice Carl Curtiss. 


Victor C. HArt, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— The advertisement 
which won for you first place in the recent contest is very satis- 
factory as regards display. It is rather black, however, designed 
intentionally so, perhaps, and for that reason bound to attract 
attention. We believe less strength would be equally as satisfac- 
tory from an advertising standpoint, and more so from that of 
appearance. We are reproducing this advertiser herewith. 

wo letter-heads 
hould prefer the 


D. H. JoNes, Du Bois, Pennsylvania.— Of ihe 
it is difficult to state which is the better. 
one which is not surrounded by the rule panel the feature line 
were set perhaps two picas lower on the stock. Both designs are 
very scattered in arrangement, and in the letter-head which is not 
set panel-style the main line is a trifle strong and the rule 
beneath does not harmonize. In regard to underscoring lines in 
letter-heads, will say that this practice is generally undesirable 
inasmuch as it neither strengthens the display nor adds to the 
artistic appearance of the design. 





FIRST JANUARY 


FIRE SALE 


We again have a splendid assortment of laid 
over suits and overcoats stightly damaged by water 
and smoke to offer our patrons, as you know our 
high standard of quality, we need hardly mention 
that every garment is guaranteed to hold its shape. 



























For one week, to every customer purchasing 
$3.98 worth of merchandise, we will give 
absolutely FREE, one pair of suspenders, 


ABRAHAM DIAMONDSTEIN CO. 
The House of Fire Sales, 

223 North Water Street. | Germantown, Wisconsin. 

COME EARLY TO AVOID THE RUSH 


















Advertisement by Victor C. Hart, which won first place in 
Milwaukee Apprentice Contest last month. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 













Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism, Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Change. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
in pack of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire | peci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticised. 
























Rocers & CoMPANY, Chicago.— Your removal notice is very Paut QO. BOTHNER, Minneapolis, Minnesota.—All the work is 











attractive. especially well executed. 

Owen E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsylvania.—All your work is F. J. MAuver, Schenectady, New York.— The card is very 
satisfactory, both as regards composition and color. attractive and calls for no criticism. 

B. FRANKLIN, Corpus Christi, Texas.— The letter-heads are F. H. Porcu, Huntsville, Texas.— The program cover is very 
very attractive and call for commendation, not criticism. attractive, but we believe the date-line at the bottom is too large. 
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EMILE BLUM. Proprietor 
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The same copy as rearranged by Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, is attractive for the reason that good balance, propor- 
tion and harmony are apparent. 


Lack of proportion in breaking up of white space, and inhar- 
monious type-faces, are responsible for the poor appearance of 
this page. 








ANOTHER calendar from Eugene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia, 
is executed in the high-class style which has characterized pre- 
vious examples from him. 





EuGENE L. GRAvES, Norfolk, Virginia.— The calendar is very 
attractive, the composition being very good and the colors weil 
chosen. 






JOHN T. PALMER CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
folder ‘‘ Our Interests Are Mutual” is very attractive as regards 
composition, presswork and stock. 





SPECIMENS from Stutes, Spokane, Washington, are, like others 
previously received from this master craftsman — excellent. 






GeorGE F. LASHER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The program Eskew Jo0B PRINTING COMPANY, Portsmouth, Ohio.— The 
which you executed for the Philadelphia Club of Printing House blotter is very attractive with the exception of the heading. The 
Craftsmen is very attractive. The effect of daintiness which you decorative units at the ends of display lines are distracting fea- 
tures, rather than an aid to good display. 










have secured is commendable. 

















R. Mytes EAston, Toronto, Canada.— The card is very 
attractive and is reproduced. 

In a handsome engraved announcement R. H. Conner & Co., 
Buffalo, New York, advise customers and others that the plant 


has been moved to a new location. 
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CASTON L. LININGER 
PROPRIETOR 
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309 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
GALVESTON 














Menu cover by J. J. Guthrie. 


D. C. WALKER, Wichita Falls, Texas.— The work is very sat- 
isfactory. In the Easter program the fact that the rules do not 
join well is plainly manifest and not pleasing. 

“‘ADVERTISING VALUE,” a booklet issued by the Franklin Photo- 
engraving House, Philadelphia, is an especially attractive piece 
of work, the entire product being high-class. 

The Nashville Printer, the organ of the Nashville Printer’s 
Club, has again made its appearance and is very attractive. 
This number is from the press of “ Printer Bill,’’ whoever he is. 











| R. MYLES EASTON 

| Typographer 

| GRADUATE OF THE I. T. U. COURSE 

OF INSTRUCTION IN 
PRINTING 








OTTAWA CANADA 




















Attractive card by a Canadian printer. 


B. W. RApbcLIFFE, Macon, Georgia.—A careful regard for har- 
mony features all your work and the results of your labor are 
very pleasing indeed. Criticism is not necessary in any instance. 
We reproduce herewith one of your designs. 

The Herald, Illmo, Missouri.— The blotters are very satisfac- 
tory, although we believe you have crowded the matter more than 
was necessary considering the large amount of white space left 
blank above the type group. Better results are apparent also 


when headings are centered, rather than set to the left side. 
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SoME clever folders have been received from the Wellington 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio. The composition and presswork on these 
folders is satisfactory, and every one should prove effective adver- 
tising. 

A NICE calendar has been received from Oscar F. Jackson, 
Lansing, Michigan, the colors of the ink being especially suited 
to the color of stock. We feel, however, that the effect of 
printing over the cut gives an appearance that, in a way, is 
“‘spotty.”” An improvement might be brought about by an even 
more subdued tint. 
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Neat card arranged by C. A. Priest. 


C. A. Priest, Dallas, Texas.— Your work is for the most part 
very good indeed. In the dance program for the Essex Club an 
improvement could be brought about by eliminating the center 
panel and setting the words “‘ Essex Club” in the same style of 
type as you have used in the balance of the design. If a panel of 
this nature is used it should be placed near the top, for, in the 
exact center as you have placed it, the group appears low. We 
are reproducing a card which is very attractive. 

J. J. GuTHRIE, Galveston, Texas.— The menu cover and the 
banquet program are exceptionally neat. The French banquet 
program could have been improved only by the insertion of a 
small fleur-de-lis, the emblem of France, immediately below the 
upper group. This would have served in a way to break up the 
large amount of white space apparent there. In addition, it 
would have been particularly appropriate and, no doubt, appre- 
ciated by the customer. We are showing a resetting of this 
design illustrating this feature in the color insert. We are repro- 
ducing herewith the menu cover. 
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Attractive announcement form by B. W. Radcliffe, 
Macon, Georgia. 






























































Davip J. GILDEA, Catonsville, Maryland.— The quiet dignity 
which characterizes your work is a delight to the eye. A card is 
reproduced. 

GEORGE LANGGUTH, Chicago.— Your work is very satisfactory 
and calls for no criticism. We feel sure, however, that if the 


street address on the card was smaller the effect of the design as 
a whole would be better. 
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WE are frequently remembered by Henry S. Eddy, one of the 
leading commercial artists of New York city, with calendars 
which he issues monthly. The contribution from Mr. Eddy this 
month is especially attractive, printed in gray upon gray stock, 
with his monogram in white. The decorative feature is a battle- 
ship lying at anchor, which, in view of the Mexican situation, is 
appropriate. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


THIS IS A CONVERSION OF THE BANK OF SMITHFIELD 


R. N. ALCOCK, Cashier 


WE ANNOUNCE WITH PLEASURE 
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OF SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA 
APRIL Ist, 1914 


INTO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OUR OLD FRIENDS WILL REMAIN WITH US 
WE SOLICIT AND WELCOME NEW ONES 


W. L. WOODALL, President 


























THE catalogue of the Anderson Folder Company, La Fayette, 
Indiana, is very neat. The only criticism we find necessary being 
in regard to the careless joining of rules. Personally, we should 
prefer some color in place of gold inasmuch as there is not suffi- 
cient contrast as it stands. 

FREEMAN PRINTING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The house 
organ is well executed, but too much attention was devoted to 
decorative devices in the blotter and the result is a scattered 
arrangement, which is not conducive to legibility, an important 
consideration in all advertising matter. 

ELLIS COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.x— We admire your 
work for several reasons, but more especially for the splendid 
results you achieve through the use of a single type-face. One 
of your designs, which is proof conclusive that it is possible to do 
good work even though the equipment at your disposal is not 
extensive, is reproduced. 








CHARLES M. SCHWINN, Burlington, Iowa.— Your work is 
indeed well handled. We would criticize the use of text letters 
and Plate Gothie in the same piece of work inasmuch as the 
angular form of the latter does not harmonize with the artistic, 
graceful lines of the former. 

Louts KRAMER, Morganza, Pennsylvania.—The program would 
be better if you had eliminated the rules about the heading and 
set the line in Old English rather than Bradley. A little more 
blue in the violet, and a little more yellow in the red, would make 
a more pleasing color combination. 

H. A. LANGENHEIM, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Of the two cards 
we like better the one for the Rotary Dinner. The card for the 
Subscription Dance is not so satisfactory, inasmuch as the deco- 
rative devices subordinate the type. The purpose of printing is 
to carry a message, and when decoration does not facilitate this 
it had best be eliminated. 
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IRON FENCES, SETTEES AND VASES 


Guy RUMMELL, Gary, Indiana.— Your work shows improve- 
ment, but in the case of the program for ‘“ Golden Hair’ we 
feel that there is too much gray. The border which surrounds 
this title-page is not attractive, the harsh contrast between the 
black and the tint giving an effect that is not pleasing. On the 
inside page, we believe, had you placed the cast of characters at 
the top, the effect of the page would be enhanced from the stand- 
point of balance, which demands that the heaviest display be at 
or near the top. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


That simplicity is beauty is evinced in this letter-head, the work of Ellis Coleman. 








New ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Warrenton, North Carolina. 
— Inharmonious type-faces and too much color mar the appear- 
ance of your booklet. There should be no break in space between 
the words “‘ Facts Worth Knowing ”’ and “About Good Printing,” 
as they depend directly upon each other for complete sense. It is 
seldom desirable to print such work as this in three colors, 
inasmuch as the added expense simply serves to increase the diffi- 
culty of securing a good harmony of colors. The green and the 
brown would have been satisfactory. 
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Harry W. LeGcGeTT, Ottawa, Canada.—All your work is splen- 
did — perfect we should say. Your letter-head is herewith repro- 
duced. 

F. E. HERLAND, Delphi, Indiana.— Your work is very satisfac- 
tory, and we are frank to say you brought about quite an 
improvement in the reset job specimens. The best example is 
the menu for the Medical Association, which is especially attrac- 
tive. You crowd your letter-head forms too near the top of the 
stock. 


A PACAGE from The William F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, 
always means something of interest, and this last consignment is 
no disappointment. The folder for the Babies’ Fresh Air Fund 
is a distinct novelty. 

Two splendid advertising books, “Camp Cloverback”’ and 
“The Great Ship Seeandbee,” have been received from the print- 
ers, The Gardner Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. These 
booklets are of the kind so good that critic would be compelled 
to turn crank in order to find anything wrong in them. 





Privately: TYPOGRAPHER 
DESIGNER & LETTERER 


HARRY W. LEGGETT 


39 Primrose AVENUE 


Publicly: CLERK-IN-CHARGE of 
PRINTING with the DEPARTMENT 
of the INTERIOR, CANADA 


OTTAWA 
ONTARIO 


Handsome letter-head by Harry W. Leggett. 


M. O’Brapy, Lethbridge, Canada.— The specimens which you 
have sent us are very satisfactory indeed, but, in some instances, 
where light colors are used we imagine the disk of the press was 
not satisfactorily cleaned, for the ink is made dull through the 
presence of black ink and oil. The typography throughout is 
satisfactory. 
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An interesting and appropriate page by The Wm. F. Fell 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Horace CArR, Cleveland, Ohio.— In all your work there is 
character and an individuality that makes possible its selection 
from any number of miscellaneous samples. The announcement 
for Miss Ford, the soprano, is very attractive, printed in two 
colors, on rough linen stock, and with a half-tone of the artist 
tipped at the top of the sheet. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Sydney, Australia.— The work 
which you have sent us is very satisfactory from every standpoint 
except that of decoration. In this respect, however, your stu- 
dents show a tendency to incorporate in their designs too much 
of the decorative element which, in some cases, subordinates the 
text. Decoration should be used only when it adds character to a 
design or serves to assist in giving prominence to the features. 
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Hand-lettered cover-page by Elwood B. Unruh, an I. T. U. Course 
student. 


Guy Comrort, Perry, New York.— Of the work you have sent 
us the post-card is best. The ornament is not too large, and the 
only criticism we would make of this card is in regard to the 
italic initial letter. The folder would have been better had you 
not set the initials in the broken rules as you have done through- 
out. It is seldom desirable to break a panel in order to run a 
line of type through. The effect is not to increase its legibility. 
nor to improve the design from an artistic standpoint. 
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GRAPHICA 


A PERIODICAL OF PROTEST AGAINST 
WASTE-BASKET PRINTING 


CHARLES C. RONALDS CHARLES H. BARNARD 
Managing Director Eduor 


VoL. 1 May 1914 No.1 


TO BEGIN-— 


E printer folk are about as badly off as 
the colored mammy who was called 
before the local health authorities, 
informed that she must be vaccinated, 
and told to roll up her sleeve. 
“Lawd a massy, don’t vassinate me on de ahm. 
I has to work for a livin’ wid my ahms,” cried the 
darky. Then the health officer suggested that she 
be vaccinated on the calf of her leg. 
“No, sah. How you s’pose I’se gwine ter 
around to work wif a sore laig?” 
“But you must be vaccinated today. Where shall 
we doit?” 
“Well,” replied the darky seriously, ‘“‘Lawd 
knows I don’t nevah get no chance to sit down!” 
We, too, “don’t nevah get nochance tosit down.” 
We're cither as busy as bees turning out the honey- 
ed and persuasive printed gems for which The 
Herald Press is justly noted, or we're busier still in 
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Cover of a handsome house organ by the Herald Press, 
Montreal, Canada. 


R. T. Porcu, Huntsville, Texas.— The manner in which you 
have used the feather in the booklet cover, attaching it to the 
cap of the man in the illustration, is very commendable. We do 
not like the type you have used, however, it being better suited 
for the composition of advertisements. 


HERALD PRESS, Montreal, Canada.— Your house organ, 
Graphica, is handsomely composed and printed. In fact, it has 
a style that might be imitated with profit by many other print- 
ers. We are reproducing the first page and cover for the benefit 
of readers of this department, who are sure to profit by its 
appearance in these columns. 


Epwarp C. STERRY, Kamloops, British Columbia.— We believe 
your rearrangement of the page for the Sons of England banquet 
would prove more interesting inasmuch as the other specimen is 
rather conventional in design. Our criticism of the original 
specimen is the printing of the last line of the main group in 
red. We feel that there should be at least one blue line below. 
We can not see a good reason for underscoring the word 
** banquet.” : 


LoREN C. HUNTER, Wamego, Kansas.— Endeavoring to make 
a specified amount of copy fill a design generally leads the printer 
into difficulty, and the result is very often an illegible piece of 
work. It is seldom, if ever, advisable to set a word as you have 
“*Convocation,”’ one letter below the preceding one of the word. 
Legibility should be the basis of all typographic design. 


THE ROLLER PRINTING CoMPANY, Canton, Ohio.— The work 
you have sent us is very satisfactory. We do not, however, 
admire the border which you have used around the motto inas- 
much as it gives the whole a “spotty ’’ appearance that is not 
pleasing. Your folder, ‘‘ Don’t Stare Up the Steps,” is espe- 
cially attractive. Here the rules about the same border as used 
in the mottoes serve to hold the units together, and the appear- 
ance is more pleasing 


From the American Printing Company, Manistee, Michigan, 
has been received an especially attractive booklet. The half-tone 
work compares favorably with the best cylinder-press product. 
although executed upon a 14 by 22 inch jobber. The cover is 
especially attractive —in fact striking —the selection of colors 


First page of initial number of Graphica, by the Herald Press, 
Montreal, Canada. 


being very well made. The text pages are printed in black ink 
upon azure stock, a green tint furnishing an attractive back- 
ground for the running heads, which are hand-lettered. Chester 
P. Emunson has but recently purchased the American Printing 
Company, having previously worked for others in Grand Rapids. 
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Page by Alfred G Fischer, apprentice, Baltimore, Maryland. 














WILLIAM J. AcKeER, Hinton, Oklahoma.— There is too much 
red in the folder for the jeweler. The heading and, perhaps, the 
signature only in red would have been more satisfactory. The 
advertisement is satisfactorily displayed, although the use of 
leaders from item to price throughout would effect a great 
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Attractive menu cover by Albert E. Dorling, Ballarat, 
Victoria, Australia. 


improvement. There is opportunity for improvement in press- 
work in which the pressman would be materially assisted by a 
better grade of ink. 

W. H. Wricut, Electric Printer, North Tonawanda, New 
York.— The house organ could be improved upon by placing rule 
borders around all the advertisements. In some instances you 
have utilized too many decorative devices in these advertisements, 
which serves to detract attention from the type-matter. Our 
best advertisement results when the matter is gathered into as 
few groups as possible, thus making reading less difficult. The 
blotter represents a very clever idea and is well executed. 

EpGar E. Woop, Newport News, Virginia.— The two folders 
present an interesting problem. From the standpoint of appro- 
priateness the emblem of the I. O. O. F. is better decoration, but 
from the standpoint of art the shape of the other ornament is 
more satisfactory. We can hardly select between the two for 
these reasons. We are sure, however, that the elimination of the 
hair-line rule separating the lower lines would improve the 
appearance of the work. 

WILLIAM HANSELMAN, Toledo, Ohio.—A more symmetrical! 
arrangement and the selection of a type-face that would obviate 
the necessity of such wide letter-spacing would work an improve- 
ment in your title for the Easter Grand Concert. This wide 
spacing probably prompted you to use the rules in an effort to 
hold the letters together. Underscoring in title-pages is not a 


good practice. We also believe a color-scheme not quite so 
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glaring would be better suited for work of this character. We 
are showing a resetting of this design in the color insert of this 
issue. 

A LARGE package of printing has been received from Albert E. 
Dorling, with Tullock & King, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 
which represents high-class work in all departments. We are 
reproducing herewith a menu cover, the original of which, 
printed in brown and green upon India tint-stock and then tipped 
on brown cover-stock, is very attractive. The cover, ‘“‘ Common 
Sense,”’ could be improved by raising the ornament, for, as it is, 
the white space is too evenly divided, and there is a lack of pro- 
portion. The blotters are ‘“ catchy.’”’ You show splendid ability 
in the designs which you cut from linoleum. We call your atten- 
tion to the last page of the color insert in this issue, where we 
have used part of your splendid letter as copy for a book page. 
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First-prize specimen in Australian contest by Albert E. Dorling. 





THE INLAND PRINTER has received from the Sam’! C. Tatum 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, a handsome catalogue advertising its 
line of loose-leaf devices. The catalogue is a product of this 
firm’s private printing-plant, and is a splendid example of high- 
class work. The presswork is especially good, and the cover, in 
two colors and embossed, is more than pleasing. The Tatum 
Company takes much pride in the production of this catalogue 
for the reason that its printing-plant has been in operation but 
a few months. 
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BY BERNARD 


Additional Cost for Standing Matter. 


That the list of items entering into the cost of holding 
standing type for the benefit of the customer, in our last 
issue, was not exhaustive, is shown by the following extract 
from a letter received a few days after it was written: 

“In relation to the cost of holding standing matter, 
your discussion is certainly interesting and valuable. I 
have one suggestion to make as applying to the list of 
items entering into the cost: That of the liability of acci- 
dent. A recent inspection shows that I have at the present 
time the equivalent of over 1,500 octavo pages tied up and 
standing. Although I have most of this material stored on 
substantial shelving in pigeonholes built especially for the 
purpose, and although the storage-room is separate from 
my workrooms, from time to time when we go to take out 
pages we discover that in some unaccountable way pied 
matter is found sometimes an entire page is distorted so 
that it is necessary to reset it entirely, at my expense. 
I think we are as careful as any one can be, but experience 
has shown me that this is an important item that has to be 
considered.” 

This question of accident is an important one, as a cus- 
tomer who has ordered you to keep his catalogue standing 
will offer very decided objections to paying for resetting 
the most difficult and expensive pages, and you know that 
it always is just these pages to which accidents happen. 

As our correspondent says, it is always in some unac- 
countable way that these accidents happen, and that is 
just the reason there should be some provision made for 
insuring against the expense so caused by adding a per- 
centage or a certain rate an inch to cover it. Perhaps the 
rate of five cents mentioned will be enough, or perhaps thé 
rate should be a half cent an inch more to cover this risk. 
On second thought, we are almost persuaded that that half 
cent should be added to each of the period rates, as there 
is the same risk of accident each time the pages are han- 
dled, whether it be once a year or once a month. 

There should be a general understanding among print- 
ers on this subject, and this column is open for an ex- 
change of opinion as to the right charge for standing 
matter. 


Labor Cost. 


In a recent letter, F. I. Ellick, the cost expert, says 
regarding the relation between the wages paid and the 
actual cost of labor: 

“Tf you will get the bulletin, ‘ Statistics for the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industry,’ issued by the Department 
of Commerce for the Thirteenth Census of the United 
States, and refer to page 3 and do some figuring from 
Table 1, you will have some of the most interesting dope 
that you ever came across. I have just found by figuring 
that in all of the industries in the printing line, including 
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newspapers, the expense as compared with the wage pay- 
roll is 153%9 per cent; and eliminating the newspapers and 
periodicals, the expense is 97449 per cent, and this is with- 
out interest or depreciation. 

“You will remember in my talks I always take the 
wage of the employee, add a percentage to take care of the 
non-chargeable, and then add the general percentage, which 
I have always stated was 100 per cent. Here I find some- 
thing just to back me up, but which evidently is even 
greater when the interest and depreciation are added.” 

This bears out some investigations of our own which 
go to prove that the actual cost value of the money paid 
out in wages in the printing business is 260 per cent of 
the amount paid the workman. That is to say that for 
every dollar paid out you must receive two dollars and 
sixty cents before the profit on the transaction begins. 

You will note that Mr. Ellick gets an added 100 per 
cent without interest and depreciation and finds actual 
figures in the government census reports to sustain his 
position. It is interesting to note from time to time how 
the actual figures are establishing the principles laid down 
by the pioneer cost experts several years ago, despite the 
rabid denials of the parties most interested that any such 
costs could be possible in their plants. 

It certainly must be encouraging to Mr. Ellick to find 
such, reliable figures to sustain his oft-repeated advice to 
the printers all over the land to look carefully into this 
labor-cost problem. 


The Cost of Errors. 


One of the speakers at a recent cost congress, in speak- 
ing of the cost of errors in the printing-plant and the 
means of eliminating them, stated that he had found that 
when the workmen were fully impressed with the true 
importance of what seemed to them trifling mistakes there 
was a considerable decrease in the number and frequency 


of these mistakes. One of the methods that he had found 
effectual in securing this decrease of errors and spoilage 
had been the placing in the hands of the employees and 
posting in conspicuous places in the workrooms, of cards 
bearing such items as the following: 

“An error which spoils a $10 job destroys the profit on 
sixty-six hours of a compositor’s work.” 

“A $10 spoilage in the job-press room is equal to the 
loss of the profit on a week’s work on a Gordon press.” 

“Ten dollars of spoilage in the bindery is equivalent 
to the loss of all the profit on seventy hours’ work of the 
big folder.” 

“When you spoil a $10 job you are throwing away the 
profit on the wire-stitcher for more than a week.” 

“An error which costs the house the loss of $10 makes 
it necessary to sell $200 worth of additional business to 
split even.” 
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This last card was handed to the salesmen and placed 
on their desks together with an order blank and instruc- 
tions to carefully fill out every item as “ it cost money to 
ask questions in the office, and lack of proper information 
was the cause of the greater part of the errors and spoil- 
age in the plant.” 

Here is a line of thought that can well be followed to 
its limit by every printer who ever has an error that 
causes him to make an allowance or reprint a job — and 
that takes in every printer of whom we have ever heard — 
as it will help him to bring the majority of his force to a 
clearer realization of the value of an error and its results. 
Any one who is not fully satisfied of the correctness of 
the figures given can work out others to his own cost basis 
and use his own figures. The idea, however, strikes us as 
being well worth trying out. 


The Numbering Problem. 


That the numbering problem is one of universal inter- 
est is shown by the letters received since our issue 
containing the article on the subject, and we select the 
following for answer because it seems to contain an error 
that is quite too frequent regarding special machinery and 
purchases: 

I have read with interest your article entitled, ‘‘ The Numbering 
Problem,” in a recent issue. 

It seems to me that neither of the examples given offers the correct 
solution of the problem, and I submit the following figures on the 
second example: About 50,000 blanks, 5 by 12 inches, numbered in 
three places, run three up on a 15 by 12 inch sheet, with nine number- 
ing machines. 


i I OO ag nos 6 ceS se dae ccacnbateawsenes $54.00 
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Deduct value of secondhand machines, probably $4 
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“According to this plan of figuring, the printer who gets $45 for the 
job comes within 25 cents of getting the correct price. I can see no 
reason why an arbitrary rule should be made to charge one-half the 
cost of machines to the job and add a profit on top of that. The one 
question to be determined is how much the machines are actually worth 
after the job is done, and this should be deducted before profit is figured. 

So much is written nowadays about getting a fair price for work 
that cost experts are apt to forget that the customer has some rights. 

Very truly yours, 
THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY, 
E. H. CRANE. 


Mr. Crane objects to the charging of one-half of the 
value of the special machines, and thinks that the machines 
should be taken as of a value of two-thirds the cost price 
and only one-third charged against the job. He also 
desires to credit the job with the reserve value before 
adding the profit. 

Now, let us suppose that those machines, or, for that 
matter, any other material that would be of future use in 
the plant, were bought especially for the job; the ques- 
tion is, what is the real value of the remainder of the 
purchase after the one use? If the machines were offered 
for sale in the open market it might be possible to secure 
half the original price for them, but experience proves 
that the usual price would be one-third the cost. If such 
is the case, then half the cost is a very moderate charge 
against the original job for which they were purchased. 
This has been shown to be a fact by extended investiga- 
tion, and that is why cost experts advise the charge of 
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one-half the cost on all material that can be used again in 
the general course of business. 

As Mr. Crane says, the customer has some rights, but 
they are not the right to the use of the printer’s brains 
and ingenuity for nothing, nor the right to have him spend 
money for special facilities that he may not need for some 
time without paying for the investment. Therefore, it is 
right to charge the investment before adding profit and 
deduct the net value of the machines left from the total, 
but this is not a serious enough item to quarrel about with 
a good customer. 

One correspondent makes the point that the printer 
ought to have any required number of machines as part 
of his normal equipment and should, therefore, make no 
charge on this account, although he does admit that a 
small percentage might be charged on account of the wear 
and tear on the machines. If this statement were the 
correct one, then the printer should have every type, orna- 
ment, border, or other incidental that the customer could 
want, and provide them without cost if he happened not 
to have them. 

Almost all of them seem to forget that the typographic 
numbering-machine, like many other labor-saving improve- 
ments, was designed to be a moneymaker for the printer, 
and that the business is suffering to-day because too many 
printers did not realize this and gave all the saving to 
their customers; not because they were entitled to any of 
it, but because they were smart enough to get it out of 
them. The right of the customer is to the use of average 
modern facilities by average expert workmen at such a 
price as will leave the printer doing the work a reasonable 
profit after all the costs of production and selling are 
taken care of. Anything less than this is unfair to both 
parties to the transaction. 


Speed! Speed! Speed! 

Yes, we attended the great Graphic Arts Exhibition in 
New York, and we saw many good things and felt well 
repaid for the time and expense of the trip. The thing 
that impressed us the most was not any individual machine 
or exhibit, but rather the intense effort to attain higher 
and higher speeds in the production of printed matter, 
especially the smaller sized sheets. There is a good and 
valid excuse for the effort to reach the highest possible 
speed in printing the daily newspaper, or in producing the 
tremendous editions of some of the popular magazines; 
possibly there is a real necessity for speed in the making 
of the cheaper grade of advertising matter that is used by 
the so-called patent-medicine trade; but that the printer 
should strain, and the manufacturer exhaust, untold quan- 
tities of brain matter in devising machines for printing 
jobwork at speeds so high that the rollers are unable to 
properly deposit the ink on the face of the form, or the 
impression dwell long enough to fix it to the paper, seems 
just a little ridiculous to one whose time is mainly spent in 
adjusting the price so that the office will get the job with- 
out actual loss and at a possible profit. 

Each gain in speed has been hailed by the printer and 
his customer as a reduction in cost, and the customer has 
usually kept well enough posted to get out of the printer 
all the saving, and a little more. The misleading claims of 
the manufacturers have been spread broadcast, not only 
among the printing trade but among business men gener- 
ally, and in many cases the actual wage cost used as the 
cost of production, until the remark of one visitor seems to 
have a basis of good judgment. He said: “None of this 
high-speed stuff for me. I buy the best machinery that I 
can find and run it as fast as good work can be done, and 
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when it is worn out I usually have the money to buy more 
for cash. My cost system is my guide, and when those 
cheap guys come along and ask me if I have a fast press, 
I tell them I have the best equipment that money can buy, 
and that it will run as fast as fine printing can be done 
right, and that I do not attempt to nor care to do the other 
kind.” 

The other feature that struck us was the great number 
of automatically-fed machines, and the wonderful growth 
of the attempt to do away with the uncertainty of the 
human job-press feeder. Some of these, too, had the speed 
mania, but the buyer of them can reap the benefits of their 
work without trying to see how fast they will run before 
falling apart. The advances in this line naturally are 
great and many are desirable according to the class of 
work handled; and it would seem that the automatic job- 
press feeder would soon be as staple an article as the auto- 
matic cylinder-press feeder. 

Speed? What is it to you if you give away the benefits? 
The only way is to see that your self-feeder and high-speed 
press is properly given its separate department in your 
cost system, and that your customer pays the cost plus a 
reasonable profit. 


The Cost of Cost-Keeping. ; 

There are a number of printers who profess to be 
afraid of the tremendous cost of keeping up a cost system, 
and use that as an excuse for not installing one. One such 
recently said: “ What is the use of putting in a system to 
show you what the work is costing, and thereby adding to 
that cost more than you can possibly save by increasing the 
prices on the few low-priced jobs that you can make a 
raise on? ” 

The manager of a large retail store, in conversation 
with a few other business men, the other day made the 
remark that it cost his store three per cent of the gross 
sales to keep tab on the costs of selling and efficiency of 
the sales force, and that he considered the money as well 
spent because it enabled him to find and stop the leaks 
caused by poor buying and salesmanship before it was too 
late to save the profits. 

An inquiry among a number of printing-plants having 
complete cost systems brought out the fact that not one of 
them was spending two per cent of the sales for cost work, 
and that most of them were getting off with one per cent 
or thereabouts. Not much money to pay for insurance 
against loss through preventable mistakes and inefficiency. 

The smallest plant interviewed was only doing a busi- 
ness of about $15,000 per annum, and its cost for the cost 
system was an average of two hours a day for a nine- 
dollar girl, twenty dollars’ worth of printing and paper, 
and one-half of a day a month for the proprietor, a total 
of perhaps $175 per annum, less than one and a quarter 
per cent. 

The plant where the cost was the highest had a very 
elaborate system which gave them the actual cost per pro- 
ductive hour for each machine in the plant and for each 
class of employee, as well as numerous percentage records 
that made it possible to keep very close tab on the various 
little leaks that are almost sure to occur even in the best- 
managed plants. In this plant the cost was one and nine- 
tenths per cent of the gross sales, which amounted to 
nearly $300,000. 

The one having the lowest cost of keeping cost was a 
plant where the proprietor was a live-wire who kept always 
looking for little leaks and troubles and had reduced his 
cost system down to a part of the regular bookkeeping of 
the business and arranged his ledger accounts so as to 
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agree with the records needed by the cost system, the whole 
matter being attended to by the bookkeeper, who was a 
young lady receiving a salary of twelve dollars a week. 
This plant did a business amounting to almost $60,000 per 
annum. 

These examples should be sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced printer of the very low cost of the cost sys- 
tem, so far as management is concerned; but read what 
one of them — one of those paying the most for the work 
—says: “Since I have had the cost system in my plant 
my costs have been reduced over seven per cent in the 
pressroom and over twelve per cent in the composing- 
room. I do not know how much in the bindery, as we never 
had any means of knowing what things did cost there. 
I consider that the cost system is paying me a dividend of 
more than two hundred per cent on its cost, and is the best 
investment I am making to-day.” 

During this investigation one man was found who 
declared the cost system to be a dismal failure and need- 
less expense. He put in a system, ran it for about seven 
months and found that it made it appear that almost every 
job was costing more than he was getting for it, and he 
then threw it out, as he knew he was making money 
because he was taking it out of the business every month. 
He admitted, however, that he did not take out any replace- 
ment account or interest, because it was all nonsense to 
rob the business like that just for a fad. He started in 
business with six hundred dollars and now has a plant 
worth fully ten thousand, and all paid for. Further inquiry 
showed that he was not especially regarded as a good risk 
by the trade, and that his ten-thousand-dollar plant was 
officially considered as worth one-fourth that amount by 
the supply houses. 

This just to show the other side, for the wise ones were 
and well pleased with the results and were making prepara- 
tions to carry the system still further in the expectation of 
getting greater benefits from its results. 


Herbert Julian Bosley. 


The new sporting editor of The Utica Herald. Five-month-old son of 
Jerry Bosley, publisher of The Utica Herald, Utica, Missouri. 
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Compositor Seeks Change of Climate. 

(1933) A young man, thirty-four years of age, unmar- 
ried, with twenty years’ experience in both hand and 
machine composition, both newspaper and job work, would 
like a change of climate. Has had experience on models 
1, 2, 38, 4, 5, and 8. At present employed in union shop. 
Would like to locate in Middle West or West. 


Office Man Seeks Connection. 

(1934) A young man who has had a general expe- 
rience in the printing business would like to connect with a 
large up-to-date concern. Has had ten years’ experience 
in office, and as head of different departments. 


Linotype Operator Desires Change. 

(1935) A young man of best character and excellent 
habits wishes to make a change on July 1, where good ser- 
vices of linotype operator will be appreciated. Speed 5,000 
ems brevier, clean proofs. Southern or Atlantic States 
preferred. Union. 


Seeks Position as Foreman or Superintendent. 


(1936) A position as foreman or superintendent is 
wanted by young man thirty-eight years of age. Has had 
six years’ experience as foreman and manager. Under- 
stands estimating and modern cost methods; can get maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. Familiar with linotype 
and monotype machines. Permanent high-grade position 
wanted anywhere in the United States. Married. 


Mechanical Superintendent Seeks Change. 


(1937) Young man with several years’ experience in 
the printing trade, as editor of weekly newspaper, com- 
posing-room foreman and superintendent, desires to make 
a change to better his position. Is a practical all-around 
printer. Experienced on linotype and monotype machines. 
Desires to get in touch with live firm appreciating good 
hard work and earnest endeavor, with chance for promo- 
tion. At least $150 a month. Single, union. Good clean 
habits. Best of references. 


Would Take Charge of Purchasing Department of 
Publishing House. 

(1938) <A tactful, energetic executive would like the 
opportunity of looking after the purchasing department of 
a magazine printing and publishing establishment. Has 
had many years’ experience as manager, assistant superin- 
tendent, office manager and purchasing agent of large 
publishing houses. Is a student of advertising, and can 
estimate. Possesses good judgment, initiative, and is a 
good correspondent. American, age thirty-three years, 
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married, speaks German fluently. No undesirable habits. 
Salary expected, $3,000 per annum to start. Looking for 
broader opportunity. Wishes to locate in New York city 
or immediate vicinity. 


Pressman-Foreman Seeks Change. 

(1939) <A thoroughly competent pressman with execu- 
tive ability, at present employed in a well-known Chicago 
plant, would like to make connections with a first-class 
medium-sized house, where work of the better class is done. 
Well up in color and art work. Has no objection to taking 
position as a working foreman. First-class references as 
to character and ability. 


Linotype Machinist. 

(1940) <A young linotype machinist wishes to get in 
touch with a newspaper or other firm where he could serve 
only as a machinist. Has had seven years’ experience, and 
is a first-class mechanic. Thoroughly familiar with all 
models of linotypes. 


All-Around Printer-Foreman Wanted. 

(1941) There is an opening in an up-to-date weekly 
and job office in a live New York town for an all-around 
printer-foreman with linotype experience. References 
required. 


Advertising Manager Desires Change. 

(1942) Young unmarried man would like position as 
director of the service and promotion department of some 
daily newspaper in city of over one hundred thousand; will 
consider a position as advertising manager of newspaper 
in smaller city. Has over eight years’ advertising expe- 
rience, such as planning and supervising advertising cam- 
paigns, buying space, preparation of booklets, catalogues, 
and other forms of advertising, and correspondence. Has 
had experience as editor and business manager. Good edu- 
cation. Executive and administrative ability. 





Paper-Stock Cutter and Shipping Clerk. 

(1943) A paper-stock cutter and shipping clerk, mar- 
ried man, fifteen years’ practical experience handling all 
details pertaining to stock and cutting room, packing and 
shipping, with good executive ability, is looking for a 
position. 


Up-to-date Pressman Seeks Change. 

(1944) A first-class, up-to-date pressman seeks change 
of climate. Fifteen years’ experience in printing business. 
Is a skilled mechanic, understanding any make of machine. 
Experienced on book, catalogue, carton and label work, 
also half-tones, and is a first-class colorman. Five years 
with present firm, running on three and four color work. 
Qualified to handle men. Married. Thirty-five years of 
age. Can furnish best of references. 


Young Lady Compositor Wants Position as 
Linotype Operator. 

(1945) A young lady with seven years’ experience as 
hand compositor, monoline operator and linotype operator, 
would like a position in the latter capacity. Average speed, 
5,000 ems an hour, clean proofs. Non-union. Prefers east- 
ern coast of United States or Canada, but will go anywhere. 


Would Like Foremanship. 

(1946) A union jobman is looking for position on 
account of change in management of present firm. Expe- 
rienced on job and newspaper work. Would like foreman- 
ship. Prefers West or Middle West. Married. References. 
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Compositor Seeks Position on Newspaper. 

(1947) A man having eighteen years’ experience as 
book and job compositor seeks position on newspaper in 
country town or seashore resort. Recently took a course at 
the Mergenthaler factory learning the operation of the 
linotype. Keyboard efficiency is limited, but has good work- 
ing knowledge of the machine. 


Proofreader Desires Change. 


(1948) A young lady proofreader is desirous of mak- 
ing a change. Has been reading on book and job work for 
eight years; previous to that had several years on book 
and newspaper composition. In present position six years 
and a half. Prefers eastern States. Non-union. 


Pressman Wants to Better His Position. 


(1949) A job pressman of twelve years’ experience on 
commercial, half-tone, and process color-printing desires 
change with opportunity of bettering himself. Will go 
unywhere. Married. 


Composing-Room Foreman. 


(1950) Position wanted as foreman in composing- 
‘oom by a man who can successfully conduct a large plant. 
xperienced on catalogues, editions, loose-leaf forms, and 
lank-books. Union. 


Pressman Desires Position. 

(1951) A first-class practical pressman wishes to con- 
nect with and purchase an interest in a good weekly and 
job-printing shop about one hundred miles or less outside 
of Chicago, where owner wishes to enlarge his business. 


Mechanical Assistant to Superintendent. 


(1952) Position wanted as mechanical assistant to 
superintendent or manager, or other position where the 
following experience would be of mutual value: Expert 
monotyper, linotyper, mechanic; modern, practical, all- 
around printer; general constructor; capable and willing 
instructor; expert on type handling and sorts system; has 
had experience as foreman, and charge of monotype de- 
partments, guarantees monotype success; fourteen years’ 
experience, age thirty, married. Prefers northern city. 


Young Lady Proofreader Desires Position. 


(1953) <A young lady, experienced on technical, legal, 
encyclopedic and magazine work, general reading and edit- 
ing, also indexing, compiling, abstract writing, etc., desires 
position as proofreader. Prefers work that carries respon- 
ability and creative element. Has good knowledge of 
printing business as to prices, stock, and the like, such as 
enables O. K.’ing of bills. Desires an office where good 
daylight and fresh air are office conditions, also no close 
proximity to machinery. References. 


Foreman Seeks Position. 

(1954) An all-around printer of sixteen years’ expe- 
rience on advertisements, commercial and catalogue work, 
and linotype, would like to take position where he could 
work part time on linotype and part time on floor, or as 
composing-room foreman in small shop. 


Printing Salesman Seeks Position. 

(1955) Position wanted as printing salesman. At 
present well along with the course put out by the Nashville 
Typothetz. Has had twenty years’ experience in printing 
business as foreman, superintendent and stock-buyer. Has 
had some selling experience. 
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Wants to Master Linotype. 

(1956) A young man with about six years’ all-around 
experience in the printing business, on both advertisements 
and job composition, and platen presswork, would like to 
get a position where he can master the linotype. Has had 
some experience on the machine. At present is manager 
for country newspaper and job office. Will go anywhere. 


Platen Pressman Wants Position. 
(1957) A platen pressman who thoroughly under- 
stands auto press desires position. References furnished. 


Working or Silent Partner with Capital Wanted. 

» (1958) <A good opportunity is open for some one hav- 
ing $10,000 to invest, either as a working or silent partner, 
in a machine-shop manufacturing printers’ machinery. 
Shop is equipped with the latest and best machinery for 
turning out the work, and owner has other machines he 
desires to build. Any one having the money to invest 
should investigate this proposition. 


Opening for Pressman. 

(1959) There is an opening for a competent platen 
and cylinder pressman having a good knowledge of the 
mechanical end of the business, in a first-class country 
weekly and job office. Good wages. Steady position for 
right man. Western Pennsylvania town with college and 
good public schools. 


Opening for Printing Salesman. 

(1960) There is an opening for a capable booklet, cata- 
logue and commercial-printing salesman with ability to 
suggest publicity, selling and system ideas. One able to 
estimate, lay out work for the shop and manage a depart- 
ment employing several hands. Equipment consists of 
modern steel furniture, auto press, three job presses, bind- 
ery equipment. Location in Rhode Island. Give age, expe- 
rience, references and salary expected. 


Openings for Foreman and Job-Compositor. 

(1961) There is an opening for a general working fore- 
man for private printing-plant employing about twenty- 
five people, in Illinois. Must be competent to direct and 
oversee work in composing-room, pressroom, and bindery. 
Shop turns out good grade of labels, advertising booklets, 
also office stationery, forms, etc. Opening also for first- 
class job-compositor. Steady employment. Plant operated 
on the open-shop basis. 


Wants to Buy Newspaper Business. 

(1962) A man wishes to invest in a newspaper office 
in a city of from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand. 
Has been successful in operating an eastern daily, but has 
sold out. Is willing to invest, or to take option to buy, or 
a share of the profits if the proposition is good enough. Is 
not interested in job-printing business. 


Partner Wanted in Newspaper Business. 

(1963) A concern in State of New York, having a job- 
plant and conducting two monthly magazines, is desirous 
of starting a local paper and wants to get in touch with 
man to act as working partner. Good business prospects 
in live and growing town. 


Opening for Foreman. 

(1964) There is an opening for an all-around country 
printer, one who can do the work that comes to a small 
job-shop. Prefer one who is ready to graduate into a fore- 
manship in small shop handling college work almost 
exclusively. Building and plant new, light, and up to date. 
References required. Tobacco and liquor not tolerated. 
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Cutting and Printing of Recording Gage Dials. 

(1626) Submits an impression of a circular dial, 11% 
inches in diameter, on stock 13 inches square. The dial 
consists of circular lines, six points apart, with other lines 
crossing them. The printer writes: “I print a good many 
dials like the one enclosed, and would like you to tell me 
the best method of punching out the center hole at the time 
of printing.” 

Answer.— We believe you can do this work simulta- 
neously by having a steel cutting die locked up within the 
form. This die should be a trifle under type-height. The 
cutting will be done by the die impinging on a piece of 
brass rule pasted to the top sheet of the tympan. About 
every two hundred sheets the form should be lifted from 
the press and the disks pushed out of the die. These dies 
are made with the interior diameter of the die several thou- 
sandths of an inch greater below, so that the paper is 
easily pushed out. If you print nothing else but these 
dials you could drill a hole in the bed of the press, or 
arrange the die at the bottom so as to discharge the cutout 
pieces through a hole that would match a larger one in the 
base of the electrotype. In this way the small pieces would 
be dislodged without much delay. 


Printing a Half-Tone on Bond Paper. 

(1628) “ We are trying to find a method of printing 
on bond paper from a half-tone plate. Is there not some 
preparation in the nature of white ink or other composition 
with which the paper can first be printed with a smooth 
plate the size of the half-tone so as to make the printing 
surface uniform? We want to use a half-tone of 180 or 
200 line screen on a good bond paper.” 

Answer.— We would advise you not to attempt it as it 
is an impossible combination. You can not produce satis- 
factory work on bond paper except by the offset process. 
Still, if you are determined to try it, you may proceed as 
follows: Take an impression of the plate and send it to an 
engraver and ask him to furnish a polished copper plate 
mounted on a solid base (not a skeletonized base). This 
plate must be the exact dimensions of the half-tone you are 
to print. Lock the plate in a chase, a trifle below the cen- 
ter. Remove the rollers from the press. For a tympan 
use two sheets of hard manila, and beneath these place 
two sheets of stencil brass. The position of the plate must 
be ascertained and the guides set. Give the plate all the 
squeeze possible, and run the press fast enough so it will 
not stall on the impression. If you have an extra press 
make the form ready thereon so that the half-tone will 
print up reasonably well on enamel stock. Take about 
two or three impressions on each sheet with the blank plate 
and very soon after print the half-tone plate. Do not run 
through the entire amount of stock before printing on the 
half-tone, otherwise the paper will partially recover from 









The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 











the flattening out it received from the copper plate. The 
half-tone should be printed as lightly as possible, using 
ample ink to compensate for lack of impression. Spread 
out the stock to dry for at least twenty-four hours. Use 
the stiffest job black with your hardest, smoothest rollers. 
A 1383-line screen would be better than a 200-line screen. 
We can see no advantage in printing a ground tint, as it 
will scarcely flatten out the fibers any better than a plain 
smooth plate. If you are able to supply sufficient heat to 
the plate it would materially assist in the smoothing out of 
the surface of the stock. 


Printing from Engraved Plates. 


(1627) ‘“ Please describe the method of printing from 
engraved copper plates. Can this work be done on an ordi- 
nary job press? Is a special ink required? ” 

Answer.— The process of printing from an engraved 
plate begins with the preparation of the plate. Usually a 
piece of heavy tough paper is pasted to the under side of 
the plate to coincide with the engraved lines thereon. This 
is to accentuate the pressure. The incised part of the plate 
is coated with a special heavy-bodied ink which fills the 
engraved lines. The ink is then rubbed off the plate with a 
cloth. This operation requires considerable skill as the 
ink must be removed from the surface of the plate without 
wiping out the ink in the incised lines. When the plate is 
fairly clean the surface is polished by putting some whiting 
on the palm of the hand and rubbing over it. The plate is 
placed on the iron bed of the press, a card laid thereon, and 
the bed passed under the iron cylinder. Between the card 
and cylinder is a piece of thick felt, which, with the 
immense pressure exerted, tends to press the card to the 
plate so that when the card is lifted off the ink adheres and 
appears slightly in relief. Operators on these presses are 
called plate printers. 


The Scumming of Ink in Cans. 

(1629) “Is there anything that will successfully keep 
ink. from coating in cans without injury to the ink? I have 
yet to see the shop where ink is kept without waste from 
scum. I understand that lithographers do not waste ink. 
Is the mechanical overlay feasible for a small shop? If so, 
which is the best and where can I get it? ” 

Answer.— It may be said that there is no absolute rem- 
edy against waste of job inks as they contain driers, and 
on exposure to the air will scum. It is the practice of some 
pressmen to pour a thin varnish over the ink remaining in 
the can after a quantity has been removed. This keeps the 
air from the ink, and to some extent will prevent scumming. 
When it is necessary to use the ink again the varnish is 
poured off. As job inks will dry after the lapse of some 
time even in closed collapsible tubes, it will be seen that 
scumming in cans can not be wholly prevented. In some 
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shops an ink mill is used to grind the scum. This is not 
practicable in small shops owing to the cost of the appara- 
tus. An overlay outfit is desirable for small shops where 
the better class of half-tone work is done. The following 
firms will quote you prices on their overlay outfits: Gilbert, 
Harris & Co., 416 North Laramie avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Watzelham & Speyer, 183 William street, New York city; 
William E. Radke, 121 Oklahoma avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Printing a Zinc Plate. 

(1631) Submits a letter-head printed from a zinc plate. 
The design is lettered in large shaded script with shaded 
ornaments. The form included type and a small zinc plate. 
The printer, evidently dissatisfied with the appearance of 
the work, writes: “As a subscriber to your paper I ask 
your opinion of the letter-head. It is printed from an ordi- 
nary zine plate made from a drawing. I wish to know if 
there is a plate that can be made for this kind of work that 
will give better results on ordinary bond paper than appear 
on this sample, the work to be printed on a platen press.” 

Answer.— The unsatisfactory appearance of the plate 
is due to the make-ready and printing, not to the plate. In 
work of this kind you should use a hard tympan, carrying 
but a few sheets. Below the top sheet place a sheet of 
celluloid or thin stencil brass. Use the best black ink 
obtainable. The rollers should be hard and smooth in order 
to withstand the pull of a stiff job ink. It is advisable to 
have such a form as this one electrotyped. The cerotype 
plates furnished by engravers for this kind of work are 
well suited for bond papers. The make-ready, inks, and 
rollers should be the best. 


Locking Chase on Bed of Press. 

(1630) A pressman submits two diagrams showing 
how a chase may be locked on the bed of a cylinder press. 
Plate 1 shows a cross-barred chase centered between the 
bed-bearers with several pieces of wood furniture at the 
back end. Between the chase and the clamps are pieces of 
reglets. Plate 2 shows a chase of the same size with cross- 
bars. It is centered between the bearers. Wood furniture 
is placed on both sides, with iron quoins on right side to 
lock the furniture in position. Across the front end is a 
full-length piece of furniture, and next to the clamps, 
except for reglets, is an iron bar of the same dimensions as 
the piece of furniture. Behind the form is one full-length 
piece of wood furniture. The pressman writes: “ En- 
closed you will find two diagrams. I wish to know if No. 2 
is not an improvement over No. 1 for a type-form, the 
object of which is to prevent work-ups. In No. 1 I have 
no furniture between the chase and bearers, and the chase 
extends over the bed of the press. No. 2 has furniture 
between the chase and bearers on both sides, and the chase 
lies in the bed of the press with a piece of. furniture and an 
iron bar in front. (1) Do the crossbars in the chase make 
it unnecessary to fill out between the chase and the bearers? 
(2) Does it not make a weak lock-up without the furniture 
on the sides, and cause work-ups? ” 

Answer.—(1) Diagram 2 shows the proper way to lock 
a chase on the bed of a press. The crossbars make a chase 
more rigid and tend to prevent its spreading from the force 
of the quoins in the lock-up. There may not be as much 
need of side lock-up with crossbars as where they are 
absent. On register forms and long runs, we consider it a 
safe practice to fill in on both sides of the chase to prevent 
lateral movement. On short runs it need not be done, espe- 
cially on jobwork where varying sizes of chases are being 
used. (2) The lock-up is weak or strong according to the 
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care exercised by the pressman. With side furniture the 
lock-up of a weak or thin chase is relatively improved. 
The use of side lock-up without proper care in clamp lock- 
ing will not prevent quads and other material working up. 
The following plan may be ysed where other conditions are 
normal: When the chase has been given proper position, 
the side furniture and the clamps being brought to a bear- 
ing, the form may be unlocked and planed down. Before 
fully tightening the quoins, the side lock-up may be given 
by the quoins, and the clamps may be brought up to a firm 
bearing. When this is done the form quoins may be given 
the final tightening, followed by a planing down to see if 
the form has sprung. If all parts of the form have the 
proper sound in planing down, one may conclude that the 
type lies on the bed as it should. Logically, no work-ups 
should now occur; but they will, sometimes, on account of 
the pull of the rollers, or improper justification of lines. 
The bumping of the rack when the bed reverses on high 
speeds tends by its vibration to raise quads and other mate- 
rial that is below the printing height. Forms have been 
known to develop work-ups when run at 1,500 impressions 
an hour. On reducing the speed to 950 the trouble ceased. 
This suggests the last-mentioned cause. 


The Printing of Half-Tone Plates. 


(1632) “We have THE INLAND PRINTER in our print- 
ing department library, but have no index that will enable 
us to find articles on specific subjects. We would like to 
have the following information from a source we consider 
reliable or scientific. (1) How much lower than type-high 
should a half-tone or electrotype be, when in a form of 
almost perfect linotype, in order to get ‘the best results? 
(2) Does it make any difference if the cut happens to be 
alone, or with very little type? (3) Is the amount less than 
type-high to be made up by overlay in order to get proper 
impression? (4) Give the one or more reasons or advan- 
tages in having the cuts slightly lower than type-high. 
(5) Why is it generally assumed that the high lights must 
be cut out and the solids must be overlayed, on all cuts, in 
order thereby to increase the contrasts? (6) Is it never 
assumed, or never true, that the photograph is true to the 
condition of the thing photographed, and that the half-tone 
reproduces the photograph with reasonable or sufficient 
accuracy, and that therefore to increase the contrasts by 
cutting out and by overlay is to distort the picture and 
make it untrue to life or fact? It is our impression, due to 
watching results closely and to some experimentation, that 
too much of the common overlaying is done, not only with- 
out benefit, but sometimes with poorer results in the print- 
ing of half-tone plates. Pressmen seem almost invariably 
to assume that the light places in half-tones should be made 
lighter, and the dark places made darker, so increasing the 
contrast. If it is a photograph the pressman never con- 
siders that it may be true to the thing photographed, and 
that if he increases the contrasts with make-ready he 
makes a picture untrue to the original scene, and so prints 
a distortion. Why should he assume that the greater con- 
trast he can produce the greater “ artist” he is, and this 
irrespective of the original? Is a distortion more “ artis- 
tic ” than the original — always? ” 

Answer.—(1) The half-tone or electro of a half-tone, if 
it be a vignette plate, should be approximately .008 of an 
inch lower than the linotype slugs, considering that they 
are standard height, which is .918 of an inch. The object 
of reducing the height of the plate is to allow for full lati- 
tude in the make-ready, which will probably include an 
interlay beneath the plate as well as an overlay in the pack- 
ing. The size of the plate will usually determine the 
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height, which will vary between .003 and .010 of an inch 
below type-height, depending on the aggregate thickness of 
the interlay and the overlay. (2) If the plate is printed 
without type, or if it is not surrounded closely by type, it 
may be run at even type-height, provided the rollers are 
not set too low. This applies to vignette half-tones wholly, 
as we believe that the ordinary square or oval finished half- 
tone plate should be approximately type high — never above 
this height. (3) The difference between type-height and 
plate-height is made up by interlay and overlay. Sometimes 
it will be found that this is overbalanced, but the yielding 
in the tympan and plate mount makes things equal. (4) The 
main reason for having plates lower, especially vignette 
plates, is that the rollers do not press the ink strongly into 
the interstices of the vignette part, which makes clean 
printing easier. In the case of shallow etched half-tones, 
or electros of normally etched half-tones, the reason will 
be as given. The reason that plates print better where the 
pressure applied by the plate is proportionate to the tones 
of the subject is quite the same as with a type-form. Where 
a solid line of type prints it requires a certain amount of 
pressure to make the minimum amount of ink adhere to the 
stock. While two lines of type may be given the same 
quantity of ink, the light-faced line will print satisfactorily 
with less impression proportionately than a black-faced 
line of the same size. For example, in two given equal 
areas of a half-tone plate, the solid will require more ink 
and more pressure than the high-light portion. It is pos- 
sible to print both these jointly, having equal quantity of 
ink and the same amount of pressure, but the result will be 
as in cases where a half-tone plate is printed flat. There 
will be the filling in of the middle tones and high lights. 
Suppose, for example, we undertook to print two half- 
tone plates two inches square. One represents a continu- 


ous tone of high light, while the other is the reverse, almost 


a dense shadow. Both are mounted on metal bases and are 
exactly type-high. We commence by taking an impression 
of both plates at the same time with the tympan reduced 
so both print faintly. We apply one thickness of French 
folio to each plate and pull another impression. Continu- 
ing this operation we will soon find that the high-light 
plate will be printing properly while the darker plate will 
require the application of several patches of folio before 
the ink is impressed firmly enough to the stock to show 
solid prints as it should. This, we judge, is due to the 
resistance that is offered by a solid plate which appears to 
be proportionate to the density of the tones represented. 
As a high light consists of fine dots it will print with less 
impression than the solids. (6) A half-tone plate actually 
gives only half of the tones of a subject, except in a spe- 
cially prepared negative. While you may secure some 
solids in a half-tone you do not get clear high lights unless 
the plates have been doctored or hand-tooled. Too much 
overlaying may undo the work of the engraver by chang- 
ing the contrasts and converting middle tones into solids, 
or by converting medium high lights into middle tones or 
shadows. We believe the only proper overlay is one in 
which the pressure is automatically selected as by the chalk 
or zine overlay. In these overlays the pressure is given in 
proportion to the density, full thickness in the solids and 
modified to the minimum amount in the high lights. 





CHANGED MAN. 
“Are you the same man who ate my mince pie last 
week? ” 
“No, mum. I’ll never be the same man again.” — New 
York Mail. 
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THE MULTICOLOR PROCESS —A WATER-COLOR 
EFFECT AND A LICENSED SERVICE. 

The introduction of a novel and artistic effect in color- 
printing gives particular interest to the representation of 
the work of the Multicolor Process Company, shown on the 
opposite page. All the colors in the engraving are made 
from one plate, and the process has been patented. The 
effect is unusual in printing, simulating water-color very 
closely. The process was worked out by Victor Peterson, a 
practical pressman, and an employing printer of Chicago. 
The organization to promote it is backed by James E. 
Plew, a business man of Chicago, whose reputation for 
business integrity and financial standing are of record. 
The plan of licensing and at the same time codperating 
with buyers by furnishing a promotional and development 
service, is another indication of the codperating spirit 
which marks modern business advance. The advertisement 
of the Multicolor Process Company appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The company has equipped studios, pressrooms 
and salesrooms at 730 to 740 North Franklin street, Chi- 
cago, and solicits correspondence in regard to this new 
process. 





‘““WHAT THE SERVICE BUREAU MEANS.” 

Under the above title a leaflet — Leaflet Number Three 
—has been issued by the Service Bureau of the United 
Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America. As stated in 
the introduction to the leaflet, many of the members of the 
organization do not thoroughly understand the significance 
of the Service Bureau, maintained at the national office, in 
its relation to their printing-plants. This leaflet is gotten 
out for the enlightenment of these members, and in it are 
given brief descriptions of twelve of the cardinal features 
of the Bureau. The descriptions of the features given, and, 
in fact, the features themselves, are by no means final, and 
if any member can at any time suggest improvements to 
the end that the national office may render better service, 
such suggestions will be welcomely received. Glancing over 
the features mentioned we find the following: Employ- 
ment Department, in which applications are daily being 
entered, both by mechanical and clerical help, who in turn 
are directed to those of the membership in various parts 
of the country needing such services. Cost-finding and 
Accounting Department, to which questions and problems 
relative to the successful operation of the Standard cost- 
finding system can be referred, and where inquiries are 
handled by cost experts. Printing House Insurance De- 
partment, a department which should be used by all mem- 
bers, for every printer, large or small, carries, or should 
carry, fire insurance. Estimating Department, to which 
members can submit any job or jobs with the request that 
an estimate be computed, revised or checked. Standard 
Price-list, a loose-leaf volume containing, at the present 
time, about a hundred pages properly indexed. Depart- 
ment of Efficiency Standards, a clearing-house for the 
latest and best methods in use, including bonus and pre- 
mium systems, and other valuable data, also layouts and 
efficient arrangement of equipment. Department of Trade 
Schools and Vocational Training, and other departments 
devoted to selling and publicity, statistics and data, credits 
and collections, general information, and the monthly 
bulletin. 

It rests with the members to take advantage of all that 
their memberships hold in store for them. A request to 
the secretary, 550 Transportation building, Chicago, will 
bring complete information regarding the advantages 
offered by each department. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Can a Photographer Do Photoengraving? 

Here is the sort of query that so frequently reaches this 
department: R. C. H., Garden Grove, Iowa, writes: “I 
am interested in photoengraving or half-tone work. Was 
chinking some of ordering the book, “The Half-tone 
Process,” advertised in your Books and Utilities Catalogue. 
First I thought I would write you if it was practical for 
me to attempt to accomplish anything in this line without 
a great investment. Have had considerable experience in 
vhotography, have extra-fine lenses. Thought I might 
improvise an outfit by adding a few essentials with what 
quipment I have to do this work in a small way. Can day- 
ight be used for exposures in place of electric light? Let 
me know if you think it possible for me to undertake this 
and oblige.” 

Answer.— The thing for you to do is to first study the 
hook on the half-tone process and see if it is all clear to 
you, and from it make a list of the apparatus you need to 
complete your outfit. Others have taken up photoengrav- 
ing as a hobby and have become successful, and why not 
you? It is entirely a question of personal adaptability and 
perseverance. The writer confesses to learning what he 
knows best of photoengraving from personal experiment. 
One thing you can be assured of and that is that photo- 
engraving can be done in daylight even better than by 
electric light. 


First Publication of Three-Color Relief Block. 


One of the interesting exhibits, to engravers, at the 
recent printing show held in New York was a copy of the 
Engraver and Printer of March, 1893, together with a 
portrait of William Kurtz from THE INLAND PRINTER of 
June, 1895. The value of these exhibits in one frame was 
this: It called attention for the first time to the fact that 
the first publication of a successful three-color relief block 
was the frontispiece in that number of the Engraver and 
Printer, of Boston, the artist-engraver being William 
Kurtz. And from this pioneer work of Kurtz has grown 
the great three-color printing industries of almost every 
large city in the world. 

The subject was a group of fruit. Many of the visitors 
recalled what a sensation it made on its appearance, though 
it had since been forgotten. The screen used was a single- 
line one of but 112 lines to the inch, and yet it is marvelous 
the gradation and depth of color obtained. Though made 
twenty-one years ago it will compare most favorably with 
the best of three-color relief-block printing of to-day, and 
is much better than much of it, though Mr. Kurtz did not 
have the presses, paper, ink, or skilled workmen at hand 
to-day. The more the pioneer work of Kurtz is studied the 
more the genius of the man is appreciated. 


The “ Duograph ” portrait of Mr. Kurtz is a notable 
piece of printing. The portrait was drawn in pen-and-ink 
by that master of such drawing, Valarian Gribayedoff, 
half-toned with a 150-line screen and printed with a light 
buff tint block on hand-made unsized paper, something 
printers are hesitating to do to-day. All of which should 
call our attention to the fact that though we are progress- 
ing, it is sometimes backward. 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 

“ Querist,” Chicago: There is no book on offset print- 
ing that goes thoroughly into the subject. 

George C. Smith: For a detailed description of the 
Ben Day process write to Sydney Fisk, 118 East Twenty- 
eighth street, New York. 

“Subscriber ”: For a bibliography on the technic of 
engraving and printing consult your nearest public library. 

E. O. H., Dayton, Ohio: The New Home Printing Proc- 
ess that you inquire about can not be located now. This 
reference to it may bring it to life. 

J. P. T., Winnipeg: There is no “best wheel glass- 
cutter.” You will save money and annoyance by buying a 
diamond glass-cutter instead. 

Merle Thorpe, University of Kansas: An “ emulsion of 
gelatin and bichromate of potassium ” can be used to make 
an emergency zinc etching, though ferric chlorid would be 
too violent a mordant to use for the biting. 

“Artist,” Boston: Your copper etchings will withstand 
the wear of the edition you require if you but have them 
steel-faced, as it is called. Steel, by the way, can not be 
deposited by electrolysis; what is deposited is iron. 


Half-Tones from Rough Surfaced Photographs. 


“ Half-tone Photographer,” New York, writes: “I 
have a great number of unmounted photographs to repro- 
duce in half-tone, but the photos are made on a rough- 
surfaced paper that photographs like sandpaper. You may 
have had experience with the same trouble and I beg you to 
give me the benefit of that experience, for it is information 
that will be of service to many of your grateful readers.” 

Answer.— If you were photographing by daylight, and 
out-of-doors, you would not have much trouble, but it is the 
electric lights, which illuminate the sides of each little grain 
in the paper so that the latter reflects light toward the 
lens, that give the sandpaper appearance in the negative. 
It is customary with some operators to cover the surface of 
the photograph with glycerin or vaselin just before photo- 
graphing, the vaselin being removed later by rubbing 
with a tuft of clean dry cotton. A better plan is to glaze 
the photographs with gelatin in the following manner: 
Get some sheets of new smooth-surfaced ferrotype plates. 
See that they are free from scratches. Over the surface 
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rub a little white wax dissolved in ether or paraffin dis- 
solved in benzin. Then rub off and polish the surface with 
a clean piece of canton flannel, kept for the purpose. Make 
a solution of gelatin that when cold is about the consist- 
ency of collodion and add to it a trace of chrome alum or 
formalin. While this gelatin solution is warm soak the 
photographs in it and then squeegee them, face down, on 
the wax-surfaced ferrotype plates. Let them dry slowly in 
the air, don’t use heat, and you will find that the photo- 
graphs will detach themselves from the ferrotype with a 
beautiful glossy surface that will prevent the sandpaper 
appearance you complain of. Should the photographs not 
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ment and heat, but with brass and zinc it is different. It 
is the zine in brass that tends to create trouble, if it is not 
taken into account in the make-up of the fish-glue solution, 
and great care is not taken in submitting the metal to gen- 
tle heat when drying or washing off the plate. When 
brass or zinc is heated above a certain point the molecules 
of the metal crystallize, thus changing the formation of the 
metal, hence it will be obvious that gentle heating and a 
more impervious enamel is imperative. To render the 
enamel more insoluble the addition of chromic acid — say, 
not less than one grain to the ounce of fish-glue solution — 
is essential, and also the addition of the white of one egg to 
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Half-tone from Pencil Sketch. 
By Courtesy of the Century Company. 


leave the ferrotype plates spontaneously, a corner can be 
raised with a knife and the whole pulled gently from the 
ferrotype. Before using, the ferrotypes should always be 
rubbed over with benzin. 


Etching Brass. 

Daniel Gray, New York, writes: “Could you tell me 
of an enamel to use on brass? I have tried the solution 
usually used on copper — glue, albumen, bichromate, water 
and ammonia — but could not get it to hold on the brass. 
I am an old reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, but have never 
noticed anything about etching brass being mentioned in 
your columns.” 

Answer.— In this department for June, 1906, page 425, 
under the title “ Enamel for Brass,” you will find this: 
The cause of the enamel coming off brass may be due to 
one of the following causes: Insufficiently hardened or 
insoluble enamel, and too much heat in the drying of the 
plate after the bath. The fact that the same enamel holds 
well on copper is no criterion as to its practical value for 
brass. The enamel that comes off copper is poor stuff, for 
the nature of that metal is favorable to legitimate treat- 


twelve ounces of solution is advisable. Directly the print 
is burned in, dash it into a vessel of cold water to harden it. 


To Make High-Light Half-Tones. 

An old subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER and constant 
reader of the process-engraving notes, describes how they 
make high-light half-tones in his establishment as follows: 

I believe that members of the craft will be interested in 
a very simple method of making high-light negatives, 
which has been found to give very good results in our 
establishment. 

The invention owes its origin to the fertile brain of 
Max Levy, who probably knows more about screens and 
their action than any other living person. 

The scheme consists in making two successive expo- 
sures, the first exposure being made with an ordinary 
round diaphragm, and the second with a peculiar dia- 
phragm worked out by Mr. Levy, of which a diagram is 
annexed. This diaphragm consists of a round aperture 
“A” in the center of the lens opening. This opening has 
two wings, “B” and “B,” which must follow the direc- 
tion of the lines of the screen, and a third opening “ C,” 
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located about as shown on the diagram. The wings “B” 
and “B” tend to act behind the lines of the screen the 
same as if the lines were translucent, and the opening “ C ” 
tends to act on the intersections of the lines and produce 
the effect as if the intersections were not absolutely opaque. 

The size of the aperture “ C ” in proportion to “A” can 
be varied to give more or less closing up of the high-light 
dot, and the relation between the two exposures, namely, 
the one made with a round diaphragm, and the other made 
with, what I shall call for convenience, a “ Levy high- 


The Levy High-Light Diaphragm. 


light diaphragm,” may be varied so as to produce a high- 
light effect which shall conform to the particular job. 

In making a portrait, for example, the exposure with 
the high-light diaphragm would be made relatively very 
short — that is, about one-fifth or one-sixth as long as the 
exposure with the ordinary diaphragm — but in making a 
total high-light job, such as printed in connection with this 
article, the exposure with the high-light diaphragm would, 
of course, be materially longer. 


Etching Zinc with Enamel Resist. 

In the Process Monthly for April, W. T. Wilkinson gives 
a method of using an enamel on zinc as follows: 

In making screen negatives for zine printing, the high- 
light dots should be larger than is desirable for copper. 
To prepare a zinc plate for fish-glue, first clean well with a 
brush dipped in whiting, wash and grain in a rocking bath 
with 


When an even matt-grained surface is secured, wash 
under the tap and wipe surface with wet cotton; whirl to 
get rid of surface moisture and then coat with 


Fish-glue 4 ounces 


10 ounces 
% ounce 
2 ounces 
When thoroughly mixed add about thirty drops of 
liquor ammonia, filter thoroughly before coating a plate. 
After coating the plate whirl and dry the film, face up, over 
a gas stove. This is advised because if the plate is dried 
while being held in the fingers it is not liable to be spoiled 
by overheating as it is if dried in the whirler, face down. 
The exposure to light must be full, as the enamel film is 
rather thick. Develop first in cold water and then place in 
a bath of 


Methyl violet 
Methylated spirit 


1 ounce 
2 ounces 
20 ounces 


Here the image is dyed, so that judgment can be passed 
on it as to whether the exposure has been correct, which is 
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indicated by the finer dots being strong and the shadow dots 
clear. To burn in on zinc a thick sheet of asbestos should 
be used between the heat and the plate, and plenty of time 
given to the operation of baking the enamel. 


Photoengraving at the Printing Show. 

The notable exhibits of engravers at the printing expo- 
sition recently held in New York were those of Gatchell & 
Manning, of Philadelphia, the Sterling Engraving Com- 
pany and the Farmer-Zehr Engraving Company, of New 
York, the exhibition of the Farmer-Zehr Engraving Com- 
pany attracting most attention on account of the variety 
of the high-class work done by this firm, and because of the 
historical nature of some of the exhibits. The first thing 
to attract attention was “ The Largest Half-tone in the 
World,” measuring something like 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 
3 inches. It was made in one piece, apparently, with a 
screen of 150 lines to the inch. It is the property of the 
American Typographical Museum and Library. Then 
there was also what is possibly the “ Oldest Half-tone in 
the World,” made by Gen. Frederick W. von Egloffstein in 
New York in 1868. There were other early half-tones of 
various kinds exhibited, but it was the regular work of this 
firm that attracted most attention and brought most of 
the engravers to the show to study it. The specimens of 
duograph half-tone were equal to photogravure in richness 
and depth of color, while the company’s ordinary half-tone 
showed that manner of engraving at its best. Its exhibits 
of labelwork in color brought the most favorable comment, 
particularly from lithographers who find it impossible to 





An Exhibit of Varied High Quality Engraving at the 
New York Printing Show. 


get from the offset press such brilliant coloring in three 
and four printings as is shown from relief plates engraved 
by this company. The high quality of the Farmer-Zehr 
engraving is due to the high-skilled workmen whom Mr. 
Farmer has gathered around him in his thirty years at 
this work, and to his success in retaining them, so that 
there is perfect teamwork in the shop. Money can buy 
apparatus, but quality engraving is becoming more and 
more a question of skilled workmen. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Repairing Mold-Disk. 

An operator writes: ‘“ The set-screw holes in rim of 
mold-disk have been abused and have become so worn that 
set-screws work loose, loosening liners and thereby causing 
trouble. Can this be repaired other than by getting a new 
mold-disk? ” 

Answer.— You need not get a new disk. Take it toa 
machine-shop and have new holes drilled and tapped for 
the regular screws. 

Battered Matrix Ears. 

A Denver operator writes: “I enclose a small ‘e 
matrix, the lower ears of which are battered on both sides. 
As this occurs only on the small ‘ e’ I am at a loss for solu- 
tion of the difficulty.” 

Answer.— We believe the bruises occur from the impact 
of the matrix with some part between the magazine and the 
assembler. Examine fully such places that the ears may 
strike, and rub a thin coating of red ink on the surface at 
the suspected points. Run out a few small “e’s” and 
examine the ears for ink-marks. Also the place where the 
ink was deposited. This plan may lead you to a discovery 
of the points that cause the trouble. There is another place 
that suffers from impact with some part, and that is the 
lower-right edge. We could not state definitely where the 
trouble will be located, as an examination would be neces- 
sary to determine with any degree of exactness. 


? 


First Elevator. 


K. B., a Canadian operator, writes: “I am having 
trouble with first elevator. When it rises to make transfer 
to second elevator, it makes a terrible bump. Have tried 
adjusting by screw in bottom of first-elevator slide, but it 
seems to remedy the trouble only temporarily.” 

Answer.— The noise does not come from any misadjust- 
ment of the elevator. Very likely it was caused by the 
binding of the elevator jaw in the top guide. Graphite the 
front and back edges of the front-elevator jaws, also the 
intermediate bar in the elevator-slide guide. You may 
graphite the jaw by hand or with a brush. This operation 
should be repeated often, but do not oil these parts. You 
should, however, oil the first-elevator slide where it has 
contact with the gibs. 

Transpositions. 

The following letter is from a Missouri operator: “I 
recently wrote in regard to mashing of matrices, and action 
of clutch. I followed your directions in making adjust- 
ments and have eliminated those troubles. I wish to thank 
you for your aid. I am enclosing clippings from some of 
my proofs. My greatest trouble is in transpositions; in 
fact, out of an average of five errors on a galley, three of 
them are transpositions. I have noticed that nearly all of 


them are of the sort shown on these clippings — the last 
letter of a word is preceded by spaceband, and most of the 
retarded letters are in the first keyboard row. I have kept 
tight the three belts which drive the assembling mechanism, 
and have new rubber rolls.” 

Answer.— Bend the points of the assembler chute- 
spring a trifle above horizontal. Remove the cams for the 
lower-case characters and take a fine three-cornered file 
and sharpen up the milled edge of all the cams. Then 
wash them in gasoline, dry them and put a drop of clock 
oil on the cam pivots. Roughen the surface of the rolls 
with coarse flint paper. If the foregoing does not stop the 
transpositions immediately, the fault is probably in your 
manner of striking the space key. We do not think this is 
the cause, still it is possible. 


Casting Twelve-Point Slugs. 

An operator writes: “(1) Am enclosing under sepa- 
rate cover two twenty-three em twelve-point slugs that I 
am having trouble with. As you will see, they are poor 
slugs; they are different from any I have seen before. 
I am operating a Model K, just installed, and it seems a 
hard matter to get a good twelve-point slug. Have a gas 
burner, and had some trouble with gas at first. I have to 
keep the pot full all the time when running a slug this size, 
and then do not get a good slug.” 

Answer.— In casting a twelve-point slug it is a rather 
difficult problem to secure a solid body. As the faces of 
your slugs are very sharp you will have a legible print from 
them. This is the most important point. If necessary it is 
advisable to sacrifice the solidity of the body in order to 
secure a sharp face. It may be possible for you to have a 
more solid body without sacrificing the sharpness of the 
face by increasing the stress of the plunger-spring and by 
giving a larger cross-vent in the mouthpiece, or by cutting 
auxiliary air vents and jets. These should not exceed the 
size of the regular vents and jets. 


Keyboard Needs Cleaning. 

A Kansas operator writes: “(1) I am working on a 
No. 5, seven years old. I have trouble with the periods 
sticking. I have to keep opening the glass cover and push- 
ing them up a little, and they will run for a while and stick 
again. I have to keep this up all day. Have straightened 
matrices and done everything I can think of but fail to 
overcome the trouble. (2) What is a quick remedy for a 
key running double; that is, getting three or four letters 
at a time? We have this trouble quite often and it seems 
hard to overcome. (3) A peculiar stiffness comes over my 
keyboard at times; what could cause this? ” 

Answer.—(1) The failure of the period to drop regu- 
larly may be due to the ears being dirty, or perhaps bent. 
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Run all of them out and rub their edges on a soft board, 
with the grain, or on a piece of strawboard. Then rub 
them, on all sides and edges, on a graphited cloth. While 
they are in a group examine the ears and see if any are 
bent. Straighten or leave out such matrices. While the 
matrices are out, touch the period key and examine the 
cam. See if it responds regularly. If not, remove the cam 
and oil the pivot, and take out the roll and roughen the sur- 
face with coarse flint paper. Then oil the bearings of the 
roller. (2) For double response, strike the key rapidly and 
violently to shake out the dust if possible. If this does not 
remedy the trouble, pour some benzin into the slot of the 
key-lever in the front of the keyboard while striking the 
key, then remove the cover of the front cam frame and con- 
tinue striking the key while you direct a stream of benzin 
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about three blocks. Please give me a general idea of how 
to proceed, and specify what parts will have to be removed. 
The doors in both buildings are quite wide — the smallest 
one being 3 feet 11 inches — and I thought on account of 
this fact, that I would take off only such parts as were 
really necessary, leaving on all that would be safe, or such 
parts as would not be affected by the jarring caused by 
such removal. Good brick-paved streets all the way, and 
rear doorways so located that floors are on level of bed of 
moving van or dray, as the case may be.” 

Answer.—As you have but a short distance to move the 
machine you may remove the following parts and move it 
without skids: (1) Distributor-shifter lever and hub 
(B 323). (2) Distributor screws and beam (G 224). (3) 
Magazine. (4) Magazine frame (1413). (5) Distributor 














A True and Exact Representation of the Art of Casting and Preparing Letters for Printing. 
Engraved for the Universal Magazine, 1750, for I. Hinton at the Kings Arms in St. Paul's Churehyard, London. 
Reproduced from'an old copperplate engraving done in 1750. 


Courtesy of The Morris Book Shop, Chicago. 


down the side of the keyrod that you will observe moving. 
(3) The stiff action of your keyboard is probably due to the 
need of a thorough cleaning. See page 235,of “ Mechanism 
of the Linotype.” You will be able to eliminate these trou- 
bles by giving the parts a cleaning. - 


Moving a Machine. 


A former student at The Inland Printer Technical 
School writes: ‘ Since leaving your school I have been in 
charge of a No. 5 at this place for the greater part of the 
time, and have had no difficulty in keeping the machine 
in good shape, due, no doubt, to the careful instruction 
received in your school four years ago. We are soon to 
move into a new building, and it becomes necessary to strip 
the machine to some extent for this move —a distance of 


bracket (A197). (6) First elevator. 
(D 805). Detach the various parts first. (8) Keyrods and 
upper guide. (9) Intermediate bracket (A235). (10) 
Keyboard. (11) Back step. (12) First elevator auxiliary 
lever (BB117), and cam (C180). Having removed the 
foregoing parts you may wire up the vise so it can not 
work loose in transit. Back machine until the second ele- 
vator descends to the lowest position, then wire it there. 
Wire the first-elevator lever upward to the lower part of 
the vise frame. The main clutch pulleys may be removed 
if you desire it. Another method is to secure two pieces of 
timber 5 feet long by 6 inches by 3 inches, and four 3 by 
*46 inch lag-screws with washers. The pieces of timber are 
to go lengthwise of machine, from front to back under the 
toes of the frame. The lag-screws are to be turned down 


(7) Face plate 
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in the crotch of the toes. The skids are to be held together 
on each end by a 4-foot piece of wood, 2 by 4 inches, nailed 
or lagged down tight. The front and back end of each skid 
must be rounded off a trifle to allow the rollers to be used 
under it. 

Clutch and Other Adjustments. 


An Iowa operator writes: ‘“(1) On my machine when a 
line is shifted into the distributor-box the last matrix will 
sometimes remain in the box, the shifter not pushing it far 
enough for the lift to raise it. At other times the whole 
line will distribute all right. If I pull forward on cam No. 1, 
the shifter pushes the matrix in all right. It seems to me 
the clutch releases or else jerks back, before the machine 
makes a complete revolution. How can I remedy this trou- 
ble? I don’t like to fool with the clutch adjustment unless 
I know it is necessary. (2) Also, on this machine the ‘fi’s ’ 
and ‘ ff’s ’ will drop into some other channel, and have done 
so ever since the machine was erected. The matrices were 
new and the combinations appear all right. This occurred 
the first time the machinist ran the matrices into the maga- 
zine. (3) I notice that the controlling-lever jerks forward 
when a line is sent in, and the ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype’ 
says it is caused by the clutch not releasing quickly enough. 
Would this latter fact be the cause of the trouble mentioned 
in my first question? I have made no test of the clutch 
adjustment for I have no instruments with which to get 
exact measurements.” 

Answer.—(1) The failure of the shifter to push the last 
matrix on to the shifter in the box is of no importance and 
may be ignored. If you desire, you can remedy tiie trouble 
by inserting a piece of two-point brass rule between the 
cam rider and the screw in the hub. This will lift the 
rider from its cam and permit the shifter to enter the box 
the full distance. (2) You should run out, separately, all 
the “ fi’s” and “ ff’s,” and remove the brass strip at the 
upper end of the magazine entrance. Run in all the “ fi’s ” 
and watch them as they drop into the magazine entrance. 
If any exhibit a tendency to go into other channels set them 
aside and mark them. All that enter properly may be sent 
through repeatedly, and if they always drop correctly they 
may be kept for use. Send us one of each character that 
appears to go wrong and we will try to discover the cause. 
(3) If the controlling-lever moves out violently when the 
lline-delivery roller has pushed off the stopping-pawl, it ind 
cates that the clutch is not released soon enough. This may 
come from several causes: (a) Dirty and gummy clutch 
buffers. -(b) Set-screw in stop-lever is not turned in far 
enough. (c) Clutch-pulley bearing may bedry. (d) Clutch 
buffers are too thick, or may be underlaid with paper. Find 
out which one it is and remove the cause. You can make 
your clutch-measuring gage by filing one thirty-second of 
an inch from a three-em piece of two-point brass rule. It 
should measure approximately .469 of an inch. To test the 
clutch, shut off the power, draw out controlling-lever, back 
friction-clutch a trifle, and measure the space between the 
collar and the shaft bearing; it should be just equal to the 
width of your brass gage. Increase or decrease the thick- 
ness of the leather buffers to accomplish the result desired. 
If you find it necessary to remove the buffers, measure 
them with a micrometer and make them of equal thickness 
by adding paper. 





Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Assembler Clutch.— H. A. Armstrong, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 12, 1913. 
Issued April 7, 1914. No. 1,092,813. 

Type Bar.— C. W. Clarke, Santa Monica, Cal., assignor one-half to 
Francis M. Wright, San Francisco, Cal. Filed November 27, 1903. 
Issued April 14, 1914. No. 1,093,111. 
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Double-e Keyboard Cam.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed September 26, 
1912. Issued April 21, 1914. No. 1,093,716. 

Multigraph Typesetter.— H. C. Gammeter, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
to American Multigraph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed March 28, 
1906. Issued April 21, 1914. No. 1,094,064. 

Multigraph Typesetter.— H. C. Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
American Multigraph Compary, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed December 21, 
1908. Issued April 21, 1914. No. 1,094,089. 

Matrix Centering Mechanism.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indah], 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed July 15, 1912. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 
1,094,624. 

Low-quad Mold.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed December 23, 1912. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,625. 

Matrix Centering Mechanism.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed December 23, 1912. Issued April 28, 1914. 
No. 1,094,626. 

Die-case— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed February 8, 1913. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,628. 


Issued April 28, 


Typograph.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
M 


G. M. B. H., Berlin, Germany. Filed April 4, 1910. 
1914. No. 1,094,643. 

Matrix Centering Mechanism.— F. H. Pierpont, Horley, England, 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed November 13, 1912. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,678. 

Linotype Knife Wiper.—W. C. Redfield, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 
25, 1912. Issued April 28, 1914. No. 1,094,931. 

Two-letter Matrix.— C. H. Christel, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 15, 1909. 
Issued May 5, 1914. No. 1,095,309. 

Two-letter Matrix.— C. H. Christel, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Issued May 5, 1914. No. 1,095,310. 


Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Filed November 15, 1909. 





MAN WHO DESERVES CHEER. 


Never admire a man just because he has money. Any 
chump can get that, if he is mean enough to scrape it up 
and go without comfortable things to acquire it. But the 
man who thinks, strives, works and sweats to grind out 
something that is of benefit to the whole race — that’s the 
chap for whom to cheer! When I think of the telephone, 
the phonograph and the electric light, I realize that all 
men are not born equal! Some get a bigger share of 
energy.— Robert Lloyd. 








Captain Shanks, His Wife and Baby. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TOURIST-PRINTER. 


BY HARRY D. BARTLOW. 


{| ACK in the days so dear to the hearts of the 

older members of the printing fraternity 

—the days generally termed the “ hand- 

set”? days —it was no uncommon thing 

to see groups of two or three printers 

wending their way from town to town, or 

to one of the larger cities, with the hope 

of striking a busy spell, working for a 

short time and then moving on again. Traveling in com- 
fort, without the many so-called necessary conveniences 
which add to the present-day cost of high living — hitting 
he ties, with now and then the luxury of a side-door 
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I firmly doubt if any printer ever before made a trip 
under conditions so ideal. There wasn’t much in the way 
of printing until they got down to Memphis, Tennessee. 
There Shanks landed what he termed a “ favorite foreman- 
ship in a fine shop ” — one of the shops where a “ comp.” 
has the privilege of trying his hand at everything from 
sawing wood to writing editorials — one of the kind where 
you set type, lock up, read proof, get out stock, keep the 
presses going, and, when you have nothing else to do, solicit 
work. It was common talk that a foreman generally 
remained two days and then disappeared. The record was 
given as forty-three foremen in three years. In this shop 
Shanks stuck out for five long weeks, while the wife and 
baby enjoyed themselves seeing the sights. 

One fine day he vanished. What had become of him? 
Had he fallen into the river, or what? Not by a long shot. 

















ENJOYING THE SCENERY. 
The tourist-printer and his boat Thelma at Lockport, Illinois. 


sleeper — they were not forced to worry about tipping 
porters for carrying baggage as their wardrobe generally 
consisted of what they had on their backs, and other arti- 
cles were few. 

It fell upon an old friend, Rollo Shanks by name, 
together with his wife and baby, to set a pace that has 
beaten anything in this line for genuine traveling comfort 
as well as originality. Being the owners of a cruising 
yacht which had sleeping accommodations for six, and 
which was equipped with a thirty horse-power engine, 
electric lights, bathroom, a cookstove, dishes, in fact prac- 
tically all the conveniences one could desire in a modern 
flat, they started out as the ducks were migrating south- 
ward, unable longer to resist the strong call of the wild. 
Weighing anchor, they hied themselves off to the Sunny 
South — the land where the cotton-blossoms and the pick- 
aninnies grow. 

Imagine if you can the comfort of traveling along, con- 
tinuously among new scenery, having home cooking, your 
regular bed, and nothing to do but enjoy yourself. To 
listen to Shanks relating the experiences of that trip would 
give any one the wanderlust. 


He had merely cast off the ropes, started the engine and 
headed for Helena, Arkansas. Here he spent his time for 
ten days sticking type, and then Vicksburg was spotted as 
their destination. “ Nothing doing!” was the slogan here, 
so, after showing up at several shops without any encour- 
agement, he decided to return to the boat, get the family 
and visit the points of interest around that historic place. 
While talking of his visit to the National Cemetery, one of 
the points of greatest interest, Shanks seemed to be struck 
with an inspiration and almost burst into poetry. In this 
place, where the Blue and the Gray lie buried side by side, 
one feels it is surely a historical spot. 

St. Joseph, Louisiana, was the next stopping-place. 
Here Shanks found one office, a country paper — the offi- 
cial “ parish” paper. The owner did everything on the 
sheet himself. He was the devil, the foreman and every- 
thing in between, and was afflicted with stuttering. Upon 
learning that Shanks was a printer he said, “ H-h-h-h-ang 
u-p-p-p-p y-your c-c-c-coat,”’ and after several attempts 
proceeded with, “I hire every traveling printer that comes 
this way and give my subscribers something special to 
read.” Here Shanks filled in time for five days, and 
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though he found him a splendid fellow to work for, the 
craving for being on the move had such a strong hold upon 
him he could not resist the temptation to move on. 

Natchez was the next stopping-place, but the town was 
dead, as far as work was concerned, so on they went once 
more. This time it was Baton Rouge, and here a new expe- 
rience awaited the wanderers. Before reaching a landing: 
place they saw a hunter, who was lying in wait for a 
deer which had swam the river that morning. He beck- 
oned Shanks to go over and help him, his plan being to have 
him race the deer with the boat if it attempted to swim 
back. After waiting for about five hours the bushes on 
the other side of the river parted and there stood the deer 
and a fawn. Here Shanks was going to play the role of 
hero. Taking careful aim he pulled the trigger, then let 
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ordered a new boat. This new boat is 10 by 50 feet, is 
equipped with every modern convenience and has accom- 
modations for a party of sixteen people, and on it Shanks 
expects to spend the summer months for some years to 
come, enjoying life, reducing the cost of living, besides 
making money and living in a manner more conducive to a 
good health than working at the case and being cooped up 
in a city flat. 





FACULTY APPOINTMENTS FOR SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
Practical newspaper men of recognized reputation from 
Cleveland and Columbus have been selected to complete the 
faculty of instruction in the School of Journalism, Western 
Reserve University, which begins its work next September 


THE TOURIST-PRINTER’S BOAT ‘*‘THELMA” TIED UP AT NEW ORLEANS 


out a yell, “I’ve got him.” The yell brought Mrs. Shanks 
and the baby, but in the meantime Shanks, who had been 
looking for the deer, discovered that his shot had gone only 
about five feet or more wide of the mark. However, the 
shot served to start the deer off in the direction of the 
hunter, who succeeded in bringing it down, and venison was 
the piece de resistance for several meals following. 

Shanks succeeded in landing a “ sit.” at the State print- 
ing-office, which was located at Baton Rouge, but by this 
time he had such a bad attack of wanderitis that a week of 
being cooped up was all he could stand, so New Orleans, 
the Crescent City, was headed for. 

On the second day in this port he obtained employment, 
and managed to stave off the wandering fever for five 
months. At the end of that time they were ready to start 
on the trip back, but the high water caused such a great 
demand for boats that Shanks sold out at a profit far 
exceeding his most sanguine expectations, and the trip 
home was made in a Pullman sleeper. 

The life of a millionaire, however, had such charms for 
our friend Shanks that two days after arriving home he 


under the direction of the recently appointed dean, Harry 
F. Harrington, who has been head of the courses in jour- 
nalism at the Ohio State University. 

President Charles F. Thwing announced the following 
appointments, which have been authorized by the board of 
trustees of the University. Benjamin Karr, chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Leader; Erie C. Hopwood, manag- 
ing editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; George Smart, 
editor of the Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, formerly in 
newspaper work at Cincinnati, Columbus and Washington; 
Theodore T. Frankenberg, staff of the Ohio State Journal, 
and James Harrison Donahey, cartoonist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. These men will direct a practical news- 
paper plant. Students who enter the School of Journalism 
will be given an intensive course of practical and theoreti- 
cal work which it is believed will turn them out ready for 
active newspaper service anywhere in the United States. 
Prof. Clayton King Fauver of the School of Law, Western 
Reserve University, has been appointed lecturer in Laws of 
the Press. Announcements of the specific courses offered 
by the School will be made shortly. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


SOME SIMPLIFIED ACCOUNTING. 


Accounts are kept for two purposes: 

1. To furnish a record of charges against and pay- 
ments by individual customers. 

2. To furnish a basis for analysis of the business in 
yrder that losses may be stopped, profits increased and 
ficiency promoted. 

In order to meet the demands of customers only the sim- 
plest records are necessary, and if the transaction be a 
cash one, no record at all is required. If the buyer has his 
voods and the seller has his compensation, the transaction 
is closed so far as the buyer and seller in their relations 
to each other are concerned. If the customer asks for 
credit, or if on account of the nature of the business the 
transaction can not be closed immediately, then some kind 
of a record is necessary, and the record may be kept on 
anything from a slate to a loose-leaf ledger provided it 
serves the needs of the business. Bookkeeping, considered 
simply as a manner of reckoning between the buyer and 
the seller, has long ago been systematized. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, it consists of a “ book of original entry ” 
and a ledger. The “ book of original entry ” may be either 
a blotter, daybook, journal, order-slip or whatever you will, 
while the ledger may be any form of a book in which the 
accounts of each customer may be brought together as 
against the time when the customer will pay what he owes. 

There appears to be no limit to the refinements of 
accounting which may be used in providing data for ana- 
lyzing a business. Cost records, sales records, production 
records and efficiency records may be kept ad libitum, but 
the practical man will usually halt them short of ad 
nauseam. That more of these kinds of records are neces- 
sary in the printing business, all will freely admit, but all 
will as freely contend that the matter of record-keeping 
might be overdone. 

Bookkeeping is in itself unproductive work, and no 
amount of argument can make it otherwise. To be sure, it 
may be and should be the guide to the production of profita- 
ble work, and a system of accounting should be installed in 
a printing-shop before the first case of type is laid, but 
nevertheless the accounting department is itself unpro- 
ductive. With this central fact in view, accounting should 
always be reduced to its simplest terms consistent with the 
fulfillment of the two purposes heretofore mentioned. 

Furthermore, the newspaper business probably requires 
a greater amount of accounting, in proportion to the vol- 
ume of business transacted, than does any other business, 
and so here is a second reason for simplicity. A great part 
of the newspaper business is necessarily “charge” busi- 
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ness of which a record must be kept to satisfy the buyer 
and the seller; but even the “ cash” business must also be 
recorded, checked, and carried into the accounts which fur- 
nish an intelligent guide to the conduct of the business. 

The suggestions herein made, therefore, are made with 
a full knowledge that the average newspaper man wants to 
have his bookkeeping reduced to the simplest terms, and 
with the idea of so making the record that the two pur- 
poses of accounting may be served, and accounts kept with 
the customer while at the same time an insight into the 
progress of the business is provided. 

The whole matter of keeping and analyzing cost rec- 
ords we pass over as not within the purview of this article. 
The system herein described is intended to be supplemen- 
tary to a cost system in an office already having a cost sys- 
tem, and enlightening enough to create a desire for a cost 
system in those offices which do not have one. 


The Cash Journal. 


The first essential is a cash journal with vertical col- 
umns for the different departments of the business. In 
this cash book whenever a customer pays his account the 
amount is charged to cash and credited to the proper 
department, and whenever an expenditure is made the 
amount is credited to cash and charged to the proper 
department. 

There are cash journals in use in the printing business, 
and in other businesses, which, although they make many 
divisions of receipts and expenditures, are still quite worth- 
less. Here is an example: 

Debit columns: Cash; customers; creditors and gen- 
eral ledger accounts; bank; labor; paper, ink and minor 
supplies; rent, insurance, light, etc. 

Credit columns: Cash; customers; creditors and gen- 
eral ledger accounts; bank; subscriptions; jobwork; legal 
advertising; general advertising. 

This is an exact copy of a cash journal devised for a 
printing-office by an “expert accountant,” and the only 
thing to be said in its favor is that there is some semblance 
of intelligent division on the credit side. The great fault 
is that the departmental division is not made on the pro- 
ductive units of the plant. 

Each office requires a different kind of a cash journal 
according to the number and nature of the productive units 
into which the business may be divided. For the ordinary 
country job and newspaper office the following is the sim- 
plest form: 

Debit columns: Cash; general ledger accounts; news 
labor; job labor; other newspaper expense; other job 
expense; general expenses. 
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Credit columns: Cash; general ledger accounts; jobs; 
subscriptions; legals; locals; display advertisements. 

Further divisions can be made almost indefinitely. The 
next division is to subdivide the labor expense into news 
and advertising composition, presswork and mailing, and 
to subdivide the general expenses into different items of the 
advertising and editorial departments, ever keeping in 
mind productive divisions. It may even be desired to divide 
certain newspaper receipts and expenditures according to 
locality in order that the profit or loss of certain subsidiary 
editions may be ascertained. I am informed of a cash jour- 
nal now in use which has over a score of divisions on each 
side; but as we are dealing only with “ simplified account- 
ing” we will direct our attention only to the divisions 
above given, because it is only the small newspaper offices 
which will want to stop with a simple system. As these 
offices generally do a job business also, the greatest essen- 
tial in accounting is to separate the job and newspaper 
accounts and find out whether the newspaper is a profit- 
producer or a drag. The total monthly or yearly cost of 
producing the newspaper can be readily ascertained from 
this cash journal by adding the footings of “ news labor,” 
“other newspaper expense” and that proportion of the 
general expenses which the cost of news labor bears to 
the total amount expended for labor. When interest and 
depreciation charges are also added, it will be found that 
the cost of producing the paper ascertained by this method 
tial in accounting is to separate the job and newspaper 
accounts and find out whether the newspaper is a profit- 

This system is crude, but the fact remains that it will 
throw light on the greatest problem which the country 
printer-publisher has to face — that of finding out whether 
or not the newspaper is paying its own way. And the fur- 
ther fact remains that this system will create a desire for 
a better system by the questions which it suggests but does 
not answer. 

It will give the yearly receipts from subscriptions, and 
point out the glaring inefficiency there is in every subscrip- 
tion-list which is not given the closest attention. 

By comparison with former years it will set a mark for 
the year’s business which must be reached and passed if 
progress is to be made. 


Checking Advertisments. 


In checking advertisements and handling subscription 
accounts it has appeared to me as though there were about 
as many systems as there are publishers, and that each one 
likes his own when he has once become used to it, however 
cumbersome it may be. 

Advertisement checking systems divide themselves into 
two classes: 

1. Those which bring together the different advertise- 
ments of one customer. 

2. Those which check the different customers of a 
single issue, from which the accounts of different custom- 
ers are posted to the ledger. 

I have never used the first system, though I have found 
country publishers who have used it and have liked it. It 
appears to me too cumbersome, and open to the further 
great objection that it is not easily adapted to giving a pub- 
lisher data on the progress of the business. 

The second system is adapted not only to giving the 
publisher an easily-kept record of each advertiser’s busi- 
ness, but also gives the results for each issue, so that a 
constant record of the state of health of the newspaper is 
furnished. 
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A book should be ruled up, so that advertisements may 
be checked as follows: 
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Or it may be like this: 
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The check-mark is used to indicate the same advertise- 
ment in a succeeding issue. The circle is used to indicate 
that the advertisement was set up for that issue. The 
dash indicates the omission of the advertisement, and the 
combination of the check-mark and dash indicates that the 
advertisement ran over the period for which it was ordered. 

It is a simple matter each week to add up the number 
of inches carried and also the amount received from same. 

Locals, legals and want advertisements can be checked 
on a similar sheet, and most country papers will be able to 
check a full month’s business on a double sheet. 

As I have before stated, the peculiar advantage of this 
method of checking is that the returns from each issue may 
be easily ascertained. With a cost system in the shop, and 
the shop rendering a “ bill ” each week for the publication 
of the newspaper, the publisher can easily see just what he 
is making, or losing, each week. , 


Subscription Accounts. 


With the coming of the “ pay-in-advance-stop-at- 
expiration ” plan of handling subscriptions, a card system 
is by far the most practicable. Where limited credit is 
granted, or where for any other reason it is desirable to 
keep a file of the correspondence with subscribers, it will 
be found a great convenience to use wallet-flap envelopes 
instead of cards. On the outside of the envelope the suita- 
ble account form may be printed, and the inside of the 
envelope can then be used as the ever-ready file of any 
letters or notes of other information relative to that 
subscription. 

_ All payments for either subscriptions or advertising 
will, of course, be entered on the cash journal above 
described. At the end of the year all uncollected accounts 
can be extended into the proper columns and the totals for 
the year’s business thus obtained. 

The publisher who does not know at the end of the year 
how much money he actually received from subscriptions, 
and how many inches of advertising the paper carried and 
how much he received for it can not complain if his busi- 
ness is not as profitable as it should be. 


Two Kinds of Hand Composition. 
While on the subject of accounting, it occurs to me to 
call attention to a minor fallacy which arises in the use of 
the Standard Cost System in small country shops doing 
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newspaper composition by hand. In such a shop all com- 
position is “hand composition,” whether it be straight 
composition done by apprentices or girls, or job and adver- 
tisement composition done by a journeyman printer. On 
account of the steady quantity of straight matter set up, 
and also on account of the lower wages paid the straight- 
matter compositors, the hour-cost in such a shop may fall 
to about 80 cents. No especially expert knowledge of cost- 
finding is necessary to say that the true cost of the straight 
composition is below this figure while the true cost of dis- 
play and job composition is considerably more. 

Far be it from me to urge further departmentalization 
of the country shop, but yet for accurate cost-finding, there 
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the delinquents. Mr. Simons, president of the company, 
advises THE INLAND PRINTER that in all law-suits made by 
his company, judgment was given the Journal-World for 
the entire amount of its claim, together with the costs. 

With a circulation for 1913 of 5,221, the Journal-World 
on the first of March, 1914, had less than two hundred sub- 
scribers, all told, who were in arrears more than two years, 
while a very large percentage of the entire list was paid in 
advance. Through correspondence, a large number of 
these bills were collected, so that at the present time there 
are outstanding not more than one hundred accounts that 
can be called slow. 

This is a splendid showing and should encourage other 


fi SAY YA |JOT- 
| WHATCHA TRYIN’ 
ITER DO, RUIN ME, 
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“DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE.” 


Cartoons by F. E. Souders, monotype operator on the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


should be a “ straight-matter ” department and a “ display 
and job department.” The former would work out very 
close to “ Bindery B” costs, the wages for each employee 
being about the same, and the equipment for each em- 
ployee also being about the same. The second division, 
however, would then work out closer to the cost of hand 
composition in other shops. The point is not of great 
importance to the newspaper, because the cheaper straight 
composition and the more expensive display composition 
are both used on the newspaper and somewhat offset one 
another. But there is no such offset in the jobwork done 
in such a shop, and an “ extension rate” of $1.20 an hour 
would be nearer the true cost than an extension rate of 80 
cents. 





GETS THE MONEY. 


For many years there have been a few persons in every 
community who have felt that they need not pay their 
subscription bills to newspapers unless they chose to do so. 

While newspapers have felt that a subscription bill was 
just as good as a bill for groceries they have been lax in 
enforcing their rights and thus have encouraged those who 
refused to pay. 

The Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World, however, is not 
lax in this regard, but keeps everlastingly at those who are 
in arrears on subscription. When a series of form-letters 
fails to bring those subscribers who are badly in arrears to 
the office of the Journal-World, suit is instituted against 


publishers in their efforts to secure payment upon delin- 
quent subscription accounts. 


HE UNDERSTOOD. 


In London they tell of a certain distinguished states- 
man who is an optimist on all points save marriage. 

One afternoon this statesman was proceeding along a 
country road when he saw a cottager eating his supper 
alone in the road before his dwelling. 

“Why, Henry,” asked the statesman, “why are you 
eating out here alone?” 

“ Well, sir, er ” the man stammered, “ the — er — 
chimney smokes.” 

“ That’s too bad,” said the statesman, his philanthropic 
sentiments at once being aroused. “I'll have it fixed for 
you. Let’s have a look at it.” 

And before the cottager could stay him the statesman 
proceeded to enter the cottage. As soon as he had opened 
the door a broomstick fell upon his shoulders and a 
woman’s voice shrieked: 

“ Back here again, are you, you old rascal! 
with you, or I'll ” 

The statesman retired precipitately. The cottager sat 
in the road shaking his head in sorrow and embarrass- 
ment. The statesman bent over him, and laid his hand in 
kindly fashion on his arm. 

“Never mind, Henry,” said he, consolingly, “ my chim- 
ney smokes sometimes, too.” — Harper’s Magazine. 


Clear out 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Use of Panels in Advertisement Composition. 

Panels serve an important function in advertisement 
composition — more so, perhaps, than in the average run 
of job-printing. One object is to classify the matter, sepa- 
rating into different groups the various distinct features. 
Its effect in this respect is to simplify reading, assisting 
the reader to find what he wants without the necessity of 
reading the entire advertisement. The other use of the 
panel is to make some feature of an advertisment “ stand 
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An advertisement in which panels do not serve their intended purpose, 
but separate running-matter into too many groups, thus 
making reading difficult. 


out.” When this is the desire of the compositor he places 
but one, or two, panels in his advertisement. In depart- 
ment-store advertisements, where panels are used to clas- 
sify the matter, many are used and they then lose their 
display value. In this case, if the compositor desires to 
make some one panel stand out he uses a different border 
in its construction, or perhaps a plain rule of greater 
strength. These two uses of the panel in advertisement 
composition make it invaluable to the printer. 

It is a fact, however, that the use of the panel has been 
abused to a certain extent. This is true in those advertise- 
ments, which, through the nature of the copy, show that 
the compositor’s problem was not how to show off the copy 
to best advantage but how best to make the copy fit a 
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panel arrangement he had in mind. The impression one 
gains on looking over an advertisement of this character 
is that the panels were set first and the matter placed there 
later, regardless of the advisability of thus placing it. 

Fig. 1 shows a design of this character. The three 
panels following the one enclosing the heading are exam- 
ples in point. Here the matter is essentially dependent 
for sequence and yet the compositor has separated it into 
three groups, for panels furnish the most effective means 
for grouping copy. 

There is no doubt but that panels, in this case, are out 
of order. Paneling for the purpose of classification is not 
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Your Own Home 
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DO NOT NEGLECT IT 


We will begin building this week 
twenty modern Bungalows of the most 
attractive design in Addition No. 1. 
They will be built on honor, and will 
please you and delight your wife. 
These Bungalows will be turned over 
to you ready to move into, and the 
ground plan will be arranged to suit 
your individual requirements if you 
will let us hear from you at once. Each 
Bungalow will have a fireplace, electric 
light, water and septic tank. In addi- 
tion to all this we will plant your lawn 
and set out flowers and shrubs, and in 
other ways improve the lots. 
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This resetting brings out the essential display features, and its simple 
construction makes reading much less difficult. The panel 
here used serves a definite purpose. 





necessary here, inasmuch as but one subject is handled in 
the copy. The other use is to give prominence to certain 
parts deserving of emphasis, but, just as display type loses 
its effectiveness through being overdone, so does paneling 
in this instance. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a resetting, arranged along the lines 
of simplicity conducive to the greatest legibility and the 
consequent most effective display. The reader’s eye is not 
led from place to place in a wild effort to get all the facts, 
but he reads from heading to signature with no distracting 
shifts of vision to make reading difficult. The advantage 
of the proper use of panels in giving prominence is illus- 
trated where it features the small group at the bottom of 
Fig. 2. 
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As a test of the relative merit of the two advertise- 
ments we suggest that the reader time himself on reading 
aloud the two examples. The time required to read Fig. 1 
will be greater because of the narrow measure of the three 
oanels, side by side, the loss of time in shifting the eye and 
he uncertainty as to where to read next. Incidentally, 
he words most likely to attract the attention of the reader 
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Shoes for Boys 





They stand the racket. 
leathers which wear. The 


Are always on the firing line. 
They are made from 
“*Cadet’’ Shoes appeal to boys as being up-to-date 
They look good and feel good. There is full 
**Cadet’’ Shoes hold the 
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money’s worth in every pair. 
boy and hold him a long time. 


"PRICES $1.50, $2.00 AND $2.50. 


CARL WALK 


COR. THIRD AND JOHNSON STREETS 
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Strong display and simplicity of arrangement by I. A. Grabmeyer, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


stand out prominently in Fig. 2, whereas they are buried 
in two lines of different-size type in Fig. 1. 

If we use panels we should use them intelligently, 
either to classify the various departments or to give promi- 
nence to certain parts, in which case the fewer used the 
better will be that prominence. 


CRITICISMS. 


Iowa.— You publish a splendid paper, 
Your paper is a credit to the 


Denison Review, Denison, 
the presswork being especially good. 
town. 

University Missourian, Columbia, Missouri.— Good presswork and 
well-composed advertisements are the features of this university daily. 
The editorial work is also worthy of commendation. 

The Onlooker, Foley, Alabama.— We believe the two columns on 
either side of your heading mar the appearance of your first page. 
If you are compelled to run an eight-column paper we feel sure a 
heading set full width of the paper would be more satisfactory. 

The Canton Daily Ledger, Canton, Illinois, is a big, newsy paper, 
every page of which exudes prosperity. E. G. Wilcox, manager of the 
Ledger, has reason to be proud of the Greater Canton number which 
inspires this review. Thirty-two seven-column pages are utilized in 
carrying the splendid array of advertisements and news matter that 
features that special number. The advertisements do not show the care 
in composition which we like to see, especially in editions of this char- 
acter, although we could hardly call them poor. 

The Gregory County News, Dallas, South Dakota.— Your paper is 
well edited and the presswork is good, but your advertisements suffer 
through a too frequent use of condensed and extended type-faces in the 
same small advertisement. It is sometimes desirable, and satisfactory, 
to use either a condensed or extended letter, as the exigencies of the occa- 
sion demand, in the main display line of an advertisement. To make a 
practice of this in all displaywork, however, violates the principle of 
shape harmony, and unsatisfactory results generally follow. 

I. A. GRABMEYER, Bay City, Michigan.— The advertisements are all 
in the high-class style which has characterized previous specimens frorn 
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you. Your style, based on simplicity, is especially good. 
advertisements are reproduced (Figs. 3 and 4). 


Two of your 


Harvey C. KENDALL, Fremont, Nebraska.— The two-page spread 
arranged for the National ‘“ Brighten-up’’ movement is very satisfac- 
tory. The idea is good and has been well carried out. 

Roy SHIELDS, Victoria, British Columbia.— The page advertisement 
for Weiler Brothers is very satisfactory, although the signature should 
have been placed in the center of the page instead of at one side. 


EARL J. Myers, Fostoria, Ohio.— The page advertisement for the 
Boston Store is well arranged, the prices being especially well handled. 
We would suggest a little more strength in the heading, however, for an 
advertisement of that character and size. 

CHARLES MACLEONHARDT, Elkhart, Indiana.— The page of adver- 
tisements is very attractive, due in part to the uniform appearance 
obtained by the use of one type-face for display and the same border 
throughout. We believe, however, that plain rule would be more satis- 
factory than the wave border which you have used. 

THE INLAND PRINTER doubts if a special edition was ever given more 
careful attention in a typographical way than the Industrial Number 
of the Steamboat Pilot, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. The display 
throughout is in Cheltenham Old Style, and not a line of another type- 
face appears in the advertisements. This gives a uniform appearance 
that is always pleasing. The advertisements are neatly composed in a 
simple style conducive to the best display. The feature of the edition, 
however, is a large strawberry handsomely printed in three colors upon 
the first page. Appearances point to the fact that a typographic 
artist and a painstaking pressman had the work in hand. 

THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.—In reply to your query as to 
whether or not it is advisable to use extended, or condensed, letters 
and faces of normal width in the same advertisement we would say 
that, strictly speaking, it is not. However, in advertising composition, 
more than in job-printing, the publicity or utility feature is of most 
importance and, where it is necessary to set a line of display in 
extended or condensed letters to attain the most effective display, we 
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considered; 
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Here Mr. Grabmeyer has used type of the same tone as the illustrations. 
A pleasing combination. 


believe too strict an interpretation of the principle of shape harmony 
is inadvisable. In the case of the advertisement you have sent us, 
however, the matter could have been satisfactorily set in two lines of 
type of regular shape, as there is much vacant space at either end of 
this line. We do not advocate the use of rules to lengthen lines, and 
especially three parallel rules, when their strength overshadows the 
line of type of which they are part. 
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THE Saint Cloud Daily Times, St. Cloud, Minnesota, has issued a 
splendid Easter number, replete with well-set advertisements. The 
business department of this splendid small-town daily is certainly actu- 
sted by twentieth-century methods. 

ERWIN BALDWIN continues to send examples of his high-class adver- 
tisement composition which serve as excellent examples for our readers. 
We reproduce as Fig. 5 a splendid dry-goods store advertisement which 
represents an admirable handling of rather difficult copy. 

THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.— Of the three advertisements set 
by your apprentices we like best the one you have marked “ C,”’ mainly 
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THE NEW AND GREATER STORE 
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;THE NEW AND GREATER STORE 


There’s a Wealth of Individuality and Distinctiveness 
in Our Showing of 


Suits, Coats and Dresses 


Saturday and Monday Will be Most Favorable Days 
for Buying Your New Spring Wearing Apparel 


UNDREDS of Centerville’s very 
best dressed women will tell you that A 
where are there to be had Suits, 


and dresses of such meena appearance and excellent — 
as at Salinger & Goldstei Our immense purchasing power en. 
js, ables us to select the cooly products of the leading designers of 
tes country and to bring them to you at prices extremely moderate. 
= ocks are now at their very best and we particularly urge you to 

MAKE YOUR SELECTION 5 SATURDAY OR MONDAY. 
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OR Saturday and Monday we offer a 
special lot of bgt stylish whi ml prices well with- 
- Lad apse every wom: There are about twenty 
ideas in on gal featuring flounces, 
jackets that are distinguished i in the higher pri 
clusive suits. These are in very desirable spring fabrics in all 
the wanted colors. Such suits are usually sold at considerably 
— than our Saturday and Monday price 














If You Desire the Correct and Authentic Styles--Come Here! 


Nobby Coats $19 New Dresses $12 


Saturday, at...060+0 SVMF | Setwrday, Ho. ccccee 
F's Saturday and Monday we yee more quaint or win- 


feature a special lot of Women’s and Miss- some for spring wear could well be im- 

agined than the delightful new dresses, 
with their ruffles, puffs and shirrings as adopted 
from the fascinating period of our grandmothers. 
Materials used in making include chiffon taffetas 


wan toon ele tater $12.00 
‘ieee oe at $2.98 and $7.50 


coats for regen bs wear, included are the 
almiecan Golfine and Outing Coats, in the 
various new fabrics and shades that are most 
popular to meet any requirements. S19. ‘00 
silk poplins, crepe de chene, etc. In 

price range from $10 to 
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Erwin Baldwin, Centerville, Iowa, excells in securing strong display of 
heavy copy. 


because there is good strong display without too much rulework. The 
specimen which you have labeled “‘A”’ suffers through lack of contrast in 
type-sizes, and “‘B”’ suffers through too much rulework. The heading 
in “B” is not so good as that in ‘“C.’’ We would be pleased to repro- 
duce these three advertisements for the benefit of readers of this 
department, but the presswork on them is such as to make good plates 
impossible. 

F. E. HEILAND, Delphi, Indiana.— Yes, we are sure an improvement 
could be made in the make-up of the Citizen-Times. The two outside 
columns should invariably carry top-head articles, both for the sake of 
balance and a symmetrical, or orderly, arrangement. Then, when a 
two-column cut or article appears on the first page, the same consid- 
erations demand that it be placed in the center, or as near there as the 
size of the paper will permit. A seven-column paper is a good size for 
attractive make-up, provided no two-column heads are run at the top 
of the first page, inasmuch as the two outside columns, and every alter- 
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nate column can carry top headings. Papers of six or eight columns 
find it advantageous to run a double-column head in the center to carry 
out this symmetrical arrangement 

W. C. Liscuer, Springfield, Illinois.— You did well with the large 
advertisement for MacPherson & Edward. The large amount of copy 
was, of course, difficult to handle, but you brought out all the essential 
features in a pleasing manner. We have no suggestion to make in the 
way of possible improvement. 





ADDLING THE NEWS. 


“T am glad to hear,” said the Man Who Does Not Have 
Time to Read the Papers, “ that this income tax will apply 
to interblocking directors. 

“T wonder when they’re going to start running trains 
in this new Catskill aqueduct, now that it’s finished. 

“T don’t believe Wilson will ever succeed in having 
this James Lind elected emperor of Mexico even if he does 
speak Latin. 

“T knew the telephone company would have to cut rates 
when the parcel-post company got to competing with it. 

“Tt seems to me that this paying of $5 a day to auto- 
mobile inventors as a millennium wage is going to lead to 
anarchy or even to sociology. But that ain’t any worse 
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eacock Shoffield plate is 
{ dignified Ds beautiful 


gift, for the bride. Hts sturdy 
quality, ¢ graceful design and 
rich appearance give it true 
distinction, and its lifelong 
utility endears it to any one 
who values good silver. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837 
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Distinction is given advertisements for exclusive dealers by 
hand lettering and design. 


than paying $12,000 a year to the City Chambermaid, as 
they do right here in New York. 

“Were you to the auto show at the Garden? 
won the races? ” : 

“Tt wasn’t at the Garden,” said the Man with the 
Newspaper, “ and they didn’t have any races.” 

“ Didn’t, eh? ” snorted the Man Who Doesn’t. “ Police 
stopped ’em, I suppose. More of this impuritanism.” — 
New York Press. 


Who 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISING. 


BY L. M. EDHOLM. 


VESEEEE NOVEL way of advertising a first edition 
> | of a paper was employed by the proprie- 
tor of the Montreal Daily Mail, who made 
its first delivery by an aeroplane, from 
Montreal to Ottawa. 
William C. Robinson was the aviator 
who made this trip and during his flight 
averaged about 2,500 feet in height. A 
light accident made it necessary for him to descend for 
. short time, and at another place, marked with a large 
vhite cross, he descended for a supply of gasoline. The 
uachine used was the Curtiss-Bleriot, and the distance 
raveled was 115 miles. 
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pitch-dark swampy country lands, he found himself before 
the darkened windows of the multimillionaire’s mansion. 

Three rings at the bell at intervals of a couple of min- 
utes produced no effect, and just as the bell had been rung 
for the fourth time there was a rustling in the bushes 
beside the door, and out plunged a thick-set man with a 
club in his hand, leading, or rather being dragged along 
toward your correspondent, by a very ferocious and excited 
bulldog. 

This was not the response that your correspondent had 
expected, and as he turned around to face the Cerberus of 
the Morgan household, another man, younger, and in his 
shirt-sleeves, very anxious and agitated, joined the former 
by way of reinforcement. 

They both assumed a suspicious, not to say threatening 
attitude, but when they were informed that it was only 
desired to see Mr. Morgan about an urgent cable from New 











ADVERTISING THE FIRST EDITION OF A NEWSPAPER. 


Aviator William C. Robinson on Novel Advertising Trip from Montrea! to Ottawa. 


In addition to the large bundle of papers for general 
distribution in Ottawa, Mayor Lavallee, of Montreal, 
addressed four copies to prominent people in Ottawa, the 
Hon. Wilfred Laurier, Premier Borden, Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick and Mayor Ellis. 

Farmers and other witnesses were greatly pleased as 
the aviator descended several times en route:to deliver 
papers, and most of them viewed an aeroplane flight for the 
first time. we 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — INTERVIEWING 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN II. 

The World correspondent got a cable assignment to 
interview Pierpont Morgan, who is on this side, on the 
subject of certain statements made by Mr. Mellen about the 
New Haven railroad. Mr. Morgan was not in town, but 
was staying at his country place, The Well House, near 
Watford, in Hertfordshire, seventeen and a half miles from 
London. 

The train service was so bad that your correspondent 
was landed at Watford station after 11, but a taxi was in 
waiting, and by 11:30, after a skidding drive through the 


York, the younger man calmed down and hesitatingly 
agreed to take in the correspondent’s card. 

Although the house was completely dark, Mr. Morgan 
was still about, and while the young man with the card 
was gone the bulldog was slowly pulling the Cerberus 
toward the correspondent until the animal’s breath could 
be felt about his heels. 

An assurance that the bulldog was quite harmless was 
so painfully in contrast with his savage demeanor and 
obvious intentions that it only partially reassured your 
correspondent. 

Then another body was heard pushing its way through 
the undergrowth on the other side of the house, and out 
jumped another man, hastily but incompletely clad in 
trousers and shirt, in a high state of alarm. He subsided 
when he saw the group, especially the bulldog, standing 
under the porch, and at that moment the light in the hall 
was turned on, the door was opened, and the towering, 
massive Pierpont Morgan II. was seen inside. 

He was at first rather ruffled, but, compared to his father, 
he was as mild as milk, and when the correspondent’s 
mission was explained to him he was apparently relieved, 
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but none the less crushingly decisive in his refusal to make 
any comment on Mr. Mellen’s statements. 

He courteously expressed his regret that the corre- 
spondent had had a fruitless journey, and there was noth- 
ing to do but to retire as gracefully as possible with the 
bulldog sniffing ominously outside the hall door, and Mr. 
Morgan’s household guards ostentatiously on the alert. 

A procession was formed to the taxi, led by the corre- 
spondent, followed immediately by the burly individual 
with a club in one hand and the bulldog leader in the other, 
while the two partially dressed servants brought up the 
rear. 

Not a word was spoken. The correspondent stepped, 
not jauntily, but hurriedly, into the taxi, and the bulldog 
gave a growl of disappointment as his last chance of a bite 
vanished. 

It used to be thought that the war correspondent 
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A large room is set aside for the editorial department, 
which adjoins the composing-room, making the distance as 
short as possible between the city desk and copy-hook. The 
composing racks and cases, imposing-stones, and other 
equipment are arranged scientifically so as to ensure the 
highest possible efficiency and economy of operation. 

The business and advertising departments are in the 
front of the building, comfortably located in large, light, 
airy rooms. A private branch-telephone system has been 
installed, connecting all departments of the paper. No 
expense has been spared anywhere in the new building to 
add to the efficiency of the publishing equipment. 

The Daily News was founded in January, 1904, by 
Leahy and Peden, who disposed of the property in Septem- 
ber, 1911, to LaFayette Parks and Albert V. Simis, both 
experienced newspaper men of New York city. Mr. Parks 
has acted as publisher and editor of the paper since the 











ADVERTISING THE FIRST EDITION OF A NEWSPAPER. 
Just After the Start. 


monopolized all the thrills of newspaper work, but attempt- 
ing to interview J. Pierpont Morgan II. at his English coun- 
try home around about midnight is far more trying to the 
nerves than sitting in a café at Sofia while the fighting is 
going on at Kirklisse. 

The servants had rushed around to the front of the 
house to cut off the retreat of the supposed burglar, acting 
on a scheme prearranged for such emergencies.— London 
Correspondent of the New York World. 





FITCHBURG “DAILY NEWS” IN NEW BUILDING. 

On April 1 the Fitchburg (Mass.) Daily News moved 
into a new and modern building of steel, stone and brick 
construction, three stories high, about 70 by 60 feet. The 
quarters for the newspaper were specially built for the 
publishing business. 

The pressroom is on the main floor, with large windows 
shedding a flood of light into the room. The composing- 
room is on the second floor, and measures 70 by 32 feet. 
The sides of this large room are taken up with windows. 
The battery of linotype machines is lined up along the win- 
dows so that perfect light is obtained. 


purchase. Under his direction the paper has made sub- 
stantial progress, both in circulation and in volume of 
advertising. 

The principal reason for the new building was to permit 
of larger growth, as the old quarters had been outgrown. 
The Fitchburg Daily News is the only one-cent newspaper 
circulating in its field, which is largely made up of mill and 
factory employees and industrial enterprises. Fifteen 
near-by towns are served by a special-delivery service the 
same afternoon of publication. In Fitchburg proper, a fast 
automobile service is maintained to supply the fifty news- 
dealers who sell the Daily News. In ten years the Daily 
News has grown from a four-page sheet to a ten, twelve, 
sixteen and twenty page edition, filled with live news and 
high-class advertising. The publishers bar offensive for- 
eign advertising of every character and exercise a strict 
censorship over all advertising, whether it is foreign or 
local, refusing to insert any copy that does not carry with 
it the ring of truth. The publishers attribute much of their 
success to this policy, as it has made friends for the Daily 
News among advertisers who appreciate the power of pub- 
licity when it is kept upon a high plane. 
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Annual Banquet of Ben Franklin Club of Chicago. 

A large number gathered in the Gold Room of the 
‘ongress Hotel on Thursday evening, May 7, to do honor 
o the ninth annual banquet and ball of the Ben Franklin 
‘lub of Chicago. Members and guests with their wives 
nd sweethearts, numbering, all told, between six and 
even hundred, partook of a menu deserving of high praise, 
istened to splendid addresses, which were interspersed 
vith selections by the Ben Franklin Club Male Quartette 
nd the Ben Franklin Club Orchestra, and then joined in 
he dancing, which continued until the wee sma’ hours. 

When the preliminary work of seating the guests, 
aking the picture of the assemblage, etc., had been per- 
ormed, the invocation was made by the Rev. William J. 
{insella, pastor of St. Phillip Neri Church. Charles 
3eecher Lahan, vice-president of the Regan Printing 
Iouse, was the toastmaster of the evening, and addresses 
vere delivered by President R. F. Welsh, Forrest Crissey, 
and Charles Gates Dawes, president of the Central Trust 
Company. 

Missouri Valley Cost Congress. 


Cost-finding and efficiency were the principal topics 
under discussion at the Missouri Valley Cost Congress, 
held in St. Joseph, Missouri, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 24 and 25. E. E. Laxman, assistant secretary of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, ad- 
dressed the congress on the subject, “ The Business Men 
and the National Organization.” Oliver Wroughton, of 
Kansas City, spoke on “Credit as a Business Force”; 
H. S. Neal, of Chicago, on “ First Aid to High Costs — 
Efficiency ”; Frank A. Kennedy, editor of the Western 
Laborer, Omaha, on “Interests of Employer and Em- 
ployee’; J. H. Baird, of Kansas City, on “ Codperation of 
Printer and Engraver ”; E. L. McDonald, of St. Joseph, 
on “ The Cost System for the Uninitiated.” D. A. Brown, 
of Kansas City, spoke in an impromptu manner and sug- 
gested that a commission be appointed in each State to take 
up the matters of costs and labor differences. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President, H. Walkenhorst, of Kansas City; vice-presi- 
dents, Samuel W. North, Lincoln, Neb.; E. S. Lee, Savan- 
nah, Mo.; M. S. Nelson, St. Joseph, Mo.; Charles H. 
Browne, Horton, Kan.; J. B. Chapman, Atchison, Kan.; 
secretary, Merle Thorpe, Lawrence, Kan.; treasurer, A. G. 
Aldrich, Lawrence, Kan. 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the International 

Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers. 

The eighteenth annual convention of the International 
Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 8, 9, 10, 
1914. This meeting promises to be the most noteworthy 
and important that has occurred since the organization of 
this society in Buffalo, in 1897. Elaborate preparations 
are being made to make it a success from a business stand- 
point, and an exhaustive discussion as to the many abuses 
in the craft will be held. It will be a business meeting in 
every particular, with the exception of the banquet to be 
tendered to the visiting photoengravers by the Board of 
Trade of New York, on Wednesday evening, June 10. The 
Collector of the Port, Dudley Field Malone, has graciously 
consented to open the convention, and Police Commissioner 
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Wood and Henry R. Towne, ex-president of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, will also be speakers at that 
meeting. It is expected that nearly four hundred photo- 
engraving firms throughout the United States will be repre- 
sented, which will be the largest aggregation of photo- 
engravers ever assembled in the United States. The New 
York Photoengravers’ Board of Trade, as hosts of this 
convention, are laying plans for the generous entertain- 
ment of the visiting engravers and their wives during the 
week beginning June 8. A committee of the wives of the 
members of the leading photoengraving houses in New 
York has been formed to entertain the wives of the visiting 
photoengravers during their stay in this city. 

The following program has been prepared: 

Monday, June 8, 9:00 a.M. Registration of visitors, 
10:00 A.M. Formal opening of the convention. Opening 
address, A. J. Powers, president Photoengravers’ Board of 
Trade of New York, Incorporated. Address of welcome, 
Hon. Dudley Field Malone, collector of the Port of New 
York; Henry R. Towne, ex-president of the Merchants 
Association of New York city; A. B. Woods, police com- 
missioner. Introduction of President E. W. Houser. Re- 
sponses to addresses of welcome, E. W. Houser, for the 
International Association of Manufacturing Photoengrav- 
ers, H. A. Gatchel, for the visitors. Appointment of com- 
mittees, reports of officers, reading of communications. 
Adjournment 12:30 P.M. 

Monday afternoon session, 2:00 p.M. Reports of Cre- 
dentials Committee and Auditing Committee. Adoption of 
minutes of the seventeenth annual convention. Reading of 
communications. Discussions on the following subjects: 
“What Has the Future in Store for the Manufacturing 
Photoengraver?” “ Our Relations Toward Each Other ”; 
“ Codperation — Our Common Cause”; ‘“ Overhead Costs 
in Other Lines of Business.” 

Tuesday, June 9, morning session, 9:30 A.M. Technical 
lectures on “ The Fritsche Process Plate,” “ Rotary Photo- 
gravure,” “ High-light Process and the Drop-out Screen,” 
“The Automatic Focusing Camera and Its Uses.” Discus- 
sion. Discussion and consideration of officers’ reports. 

Tuesday afternoon session, 2:00 p.M. Meeting will be 
called to order and delegates will form into groups for the 
purpose of viewing practical demonstrations of the rotary 
photogravure process, The Fritsche process-plate, the 
drop-out screen and the high-light process, and the auto- 
matic focusing camera. 

Wednesday, June 10, morning session 9:30 a.m. “ Our 
Labor Problem,” “ The Necessity of Cost-finding,” “‘ How 
Can We Strengthen the I. A. M. P. E.?” Discussion. 
Nomination of officers. “ The Cost of Production and Its 
Relation to Salesmanship and Profits.” 

Wednesday afternoon session, 2:00 p.M. “ The Stand- 
ard Scale and Its Influence Upon the Photoengraving 
Industry.” Brief reports from one officer of each local 
organization represented at the convention. Experience 
talks for the good and welfare of the photoengraving indus- 
try. Election and installation of officers. 

Entertainment program: Monday evening, visit to the 
New York Roof Garden, the world’s famous exhibition of 
up-to-the-minute dances and entertainment. Tuesday eve- 
ning, trip by boat to Coney Island and visit to all popular 
attractions. Wednesday evening, banquet at Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

Exclusively for ladies: Monday afternoon, afternoon 
tea with entertainment, parlor of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Tuesday, sightseeing and automobile tours through 
the city and surroundings. Luncheon at Country Club. 
Wednesday, shopping tours and visits to places of interest. 
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Edwin Hines Wilbur. 


Edwin Hines Wilbur, a former member of Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, died on Friday, May 1, 1914, 
at Pakhoi, Kwangtung, China, where he had been devoting 
his energies to missionary work. Mr. Wilbur was greatly 
interested in the printing business when but a small boy, 
and in the old “hand set” days worked on the Chicago 


Edwin Hines Wilbur. 


Inter Ocean. While in Chicago he became deeply inter- 
ested in foreign missionary work and finally gave up the 
printing business for that work. In the fall of 1901 
Mr. Wilbur and his wife were sent to China as missiona- 
ries by the Seventh-Day Adventists Church. He has 
assisted in the work of getting out a number of publica- 
tions in the Chinese language. 


John N. Faithorn. 


John N. Faithorn, president of The Faithorn Company, 
of Chicago, died on Saturday, March 28, 1914, after a short 
illness. Mr. Faithorn was born on March 21, 1852, in Lon- 
don, England, and came to America in 1872. He entered 
the railway service in February, 1873, with the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, remaining until September, 1882, at which 
time he became auditor of the Southwestern Railway Asso- 
ciation, where he remained until May 15, 1885. From this 
date to April 1, 1887, he was commissioner of the Western 


Freight Association and Northwestern Freight Associa- 
tion. April 1, 1887, to October, 1890, he was successively 
commissioner of the Western & Northwestern Freight 
Bureau, and chairman of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion. From October, 1890, to December 31, 1892, he was 
chairman of the Southwestern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation and commissioner of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri. Prior to that time he had 
always been located in Chicago. He also acted as vice- 
president and general manager of Street’s Western Stable 
Car Company, at Chicago, general manager of the Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan Railway, president and general manager 
of the Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad, vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Chicago & Alton Railway. In 
1894 he became interested in the printing business and 
founded The Faithorn Company, with which he was 
actively connected at the time of his death. 


John S. Murray. 


John S. Murray, founder of the printing-house of 
Bentley, Murray & Co., Chicago, died Wednesday afternoon, 
April 1, from an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Murray’s death 
came as a terrible shock to his host of friends, as only few 
were aware of his illness. He had been attending to his 
business affairs as usual up to the previous Friday, but a 
severe cold sent him to his doctor that evening and a con- 
stitution already undermined by too close application to 
business found in him a ready victim for the dread disease. 

The business, which is a corporation, will be continued 
with no change in policy by the remaining stockholders. 

Speaking of Mr. Murray, a gentleman who has been 
closely associated with him for the past twenty years, had 
the following to say: “John Murray was a virile and 
strong character in the American printing industry. There 
was never any doubt or uncertainty as to his position on 
any question. He was quick to grasp a situation, and 
unyielding in his tenacity to maintain a position once he 
thought he was in the right. He didn’t know what it was 
to be a ‘ quitter,’ and while he was always ready to insist 
on his rights he was just as quick to forgive and forget a 
wrong, and he was a man who did not know how to harbor 
an animosity toward any one.” 


David E. Titsworth. 


David E. Titsworth, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Potter Printing Press Company, died on Tues- 
day, April 21, 1914, at his home in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Titsworth was the 
designer of a number of the special machines used in the 
Government Printing Office and the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing. He was a director of the Plainfield Savings Bank, a 
trustee of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church of Plainfield, 
and a member of the Geological Survey, of New Jersey, and 
the National Arts Club of New York. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 








Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Hesse Envelope & Lithographing Co. Installs Die- 
Stamping Department. 


The Hesse Envelope & Lithographing Co., of St. Louis, 
Missouri, has announced the installation of a die-stamping 
cepartment which is equipped with modern facilities for 
| andling this class of work. 


New Bulletin from George P. Clark Company. 


A new bulletin of wheels and casters has recently been 
issued by the George P. Clark Company, of Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut. This company manufactures a large line of 
trucks for various purposes, many of which will be found 
of great advantage around printing-offices, supply houses, 
ete. The new bulletin — Bulletin AC — lists a wide range 
of wheels and casters, including noiseless rubber whee:s, 
etc., for applying to trucks. 


George E. Smith, Well-Known Type Man, Goes Into 
Business for Himself. 


Having been so successful during the past eight years 
in building up a large and increasing business for another 
firm, George E. Smith, well known in the printing-supply 
field, has decided to enter the field for himself, and is start- 
ing a new printers’ supply house with headquarters in the 
Monadnock building, Chicago. Mr. Smith has been serv- 
ing the trade so long and so well that he has many firms in 
Chicago and the West which favor him with their orders 
because they know they will be well taken care of. He will 
handle only the best goods made, and his many friends wish 
him the full measure of success. 


Ed. Englemann Joins Force of J. M. Huber. 


The connection of Ed. Englemann with the sales force 
of J. M. Huber, the ink manufacturer, makes an addition 
that should prove of value to that force. Mr. Englemann’s 
experience fully equips him for the work. He has been 
connected with the trade for many years, and has worked 
in the various lithographic shops of New York. For about 
eight years he was connected in the selling end with the 
Keller Printing Company. For the past two years he has 
covered New York city and State, Virginia, Maryland, and 
parts of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania for the Indiana 
Chemical Company. For J. M. Huber, Mr. Englemann will 
cover the New York territory, and probably do some trav- 
eling outside of that district. 


Syracuse Smelting Works Opens Branch in Atlanta. 


Owing to the growing demand for Stanley process type- 
metals throughout the South, the Syracuse Smelting 
Works, of Brooklyn, New York, has opened a new ware- 
house in Atlanta, Georgia, with an office at 127 Marietta 
street. Cliff C. Wing, who is well-known throughout the 


printing trade in the South, has been placed in charge. 
Four carloads of type-metal made up the first shipment to 
the new branch. 


American Model ‘‘30’? Numbering Machine with 
Left-Hand Star Plunger. 


Many attempts have been made to produce a practical 
typographic numbering machine in which the space be- 
tween the No. on the plunger and the printing figure- 
wheels is eliminated. This space is not so noticeable when 
five or six wheels are in use, but in many cases it is objez- 
tionable in small jobs where the numbers run to one thou- 
sand or less. In order to meet the many demands for a 
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Specimen Imprints from the New Model “30” 
American Numbering Machine. 


machine in which the distance between the figure-wheels 
and the plunger can be equalized, the American Numbering 
Machine Company has recently placed upon the market a 
new model in which the plunger is situated on the left-hand 
side of the machine and engraved with a star instead of 
the regulation “ No.” Imprints are shown above from 
which it will be noticed that the distance from the star to 
the unit-wheel is the same whether one or all of the wheels 
are in use. This system is used in all foreign makes of 
numbering machines, and doubtless will be appreciated by 
many printers in this country. A new catalogue may be 
obtained by applying to the American Numbering Machine 
Company, 224-226 Shepherd avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Attractive Blotters from the Union Card & Paper 
Company. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a set of attractive 
blotters, printed by the offset process, from the Union Card 
& Paper Company, 45 Beekman street, New York. These 
blotters are printed and cut to represent the actual con- 
tainers of the goods which they advertise, and which are 
products of the company, namely: “ Exclusive ” business 
announcements, “ Deerlake” wedding invitations, “ Best 
Value” cut cards, and “ Best Value” envelopes. These 
blotters are splendid specimens of offset work, and have 
met with universal approval. 
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Immense Factory of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company. 

The accompanying illustration of the plant of the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company, at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
vives one but a faint idea of the size of this institu- 
ion. Approximately half a million square feet, or over ten 
iecres, of floor-space are now occupied. All the power of 
very description used in the plant is generated in the com- 
vany’s two power houses, one of which is located at each 
nd of the plant. Four or five million feet of lumber are 
arried on hand at all times for the woodworking depart- 
nent, and a trainload of steel for the steel department, 
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Plant of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 


including not only all sizes and gages of steel sheets for 
furniture use, but also everything in the line of angles, 
channels, and structural materials. In addition to this a 
large part of one of the buildings is occupied by a store- 
room in which there is a larger and more diversified stock 
than is carried by most hardware stores, all of which is 
necessary for prompt shipment of regular and special 
orders. Most of the small parts, metal work, etc., used on 
wood and steel cabinets, such as pulls, casters, screws, etc., 
are made right in the works, and wherever materials are 
purchased on the outside, careful tests are made before 
using them in construction. 


Two-Magazine Intertype—Model B. 


A catalogue describing a new multiple-magazine line- 
casting machine — Intertype Model B — is being sent out 
by the International Typesetting Machine Company. This 
machine was exhibited at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, during the week of April 20 to 25. It resembles very 
closely the single-magazine intertype, which has been on 
the market for a little over one year. The escapement 
mechanism of the new machine is similar to that used on 
the single-magazine intertype—in fact, the parts are 
interchangeable. The distributor also is the same on both 
machines. The change from one magazine to the other is 
made in a second, and there are no complicated parts to 
give trouble. The channel entrance swings back during 
the change, so that it is impossible for a protruding matrix 
to get caught and ruin the magazine. One of the greatest 
advantages claimed for this new intertype, aside from its 
extreme simplicity, is the fact that both of the magazines 
can be removed from the rear of the machine, just as the 
magazine on a single-magazine intertype is removed. The 
two magazines are interchangeable with each other and 
with the magazine used on single-magazine intertypes. 
This will be of great advantage in offices where both models 
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are used. A number of other improvements are incor- 
porated in the new model, all of which tend toward the sim- 
plification of the work of the operator. Copies of the cata- 
logue describing this new Model B intertype can be secured 
from the New York office of the company, in the World 
building, or from any of its United States or foreign 
agencies. 


P. P. Tyler, New Secretary United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs. 

In the selection of Percy Parnell Tyler for the position 
of secretary of the United Typothetze and Franklin Clubs 
of America, the executive council has chosen a man who, 
while unfamiliar with the technical part of the industry, 
has for some time past been brought into close contact 
with printing costs, and has acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of this end of the business. At the Denver convention 
Mr. Tyler read a paper which created much favorable com- 
ment and showed a keen knowledge of his subject. 

Since 1909, Mr. Tyler has been treasurer of the Maqua 
Company, of Schenectady, New York, a printing concern 
which was incorporated two years previously for the pur- 
pose of doing the printing for the General Electric Com- 
pany. The Maqua Company is one of the largest printing 


Percy Parnell Tyler. 


New secretary of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs 
of America. 


concerns in New York State, being a complete plant in 
itself, with a large photoengraving plant as well as the 
printing establishment. 

In taking up organization work, Mr. Tyler enters a field 
which is new to him, but with his former experience in con- 
trolling the affairs of a large institution, there can be no 
doubt but that he will soon master the situation and can be 
depended upon to inject much energy and perseverance into 
his new duties. He is a man of estimable character, and 
possesses a personality which is sure to create for him a 
host of friends. 
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Unlimited Free Matrix Service for Users of Thompson 
Typecaster. 


Following its announcement of the purchase of an 
entire Compositype matrix library, The Thompson Type 
Machine Company now makes one of the most remarkable 
ffers to purchasers of the Thompson typecaster — an offer 
f unlimited free matrix service during the life of the 
nachine. This announcement opens up an entirely new 
:venue of economy for users of the Thompson typecaster, 
nd removes a serious objection heretofore inevitable where 
aily rental charges or exchange fees were made for 
vatrices. Under previous plans, users of typecasters 
yund it necessary to cast much larger fonts than were 
esirable while the matrices were in their possession, there- 
| y tying up large amounts of metal and creating idle capi- 
il, as the rental or exchange fee for fonts when sorts were 
, equired made the cost prohibitive. 

With the new matrix plan evolved by the Thompson 
“ype Machine Company, however, there is no further 
: ecessity for loading up for possible future requirements, 
«3 fonts may be obtained as often as desired without 
caarge, and the sorts needed cast as required. Resultant 
economies are obvious, and this new arrangement is bound 
t» further popularize the Thompson typecaster, which has 
been aptly called “ the printers’ typefoundry.” 


The Miller Platen-Press Feeder. 

A really practical jobbing feeder for a platen press, the 
feeding and delivering mechanisms of which are certain 
and positive in their operation, and which, with suitable 
adjustments, is capable of handling any of the various 
grades of paper usually printed on presses of this kind, is 
the claim made for the Miller platen-press feeder manufac- 
tured by the Miller Saw Trimmer Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. At the present time this feeder is built for 
application to the New Series 10 by 15 Chandler & Price 
presses only. It will handle any flat stock from onion-skin 
to three-ply cardboard in weight, and from 3% by 5 inches 
to 10 by 15 inches in size. 

The action of the feeder may not be easily described, 
but in brief it is practically a mechanical counterpart of 
the manual operations necessary in feeding a press by 
hand. The pile of stock to be printed is placed directly in 
front of the platen of the press, on a table which is quickly 
adjusted to the varying sizes and weights of stock, and 
which rises automatically to bring the top of the pile to 
the feeding fingers. ‘A current of compressed air is intro- 
duced to aid in the separation of the sheets. The lifting 
of each individual sheet is accomplished by metal suction 
“feet” having perforations connected with the air-pump. 
When lifted to the proper position, the sheet is seized by 
the metal fingers and swiftly carried down onto the platen 
and deposited in approximately the correct printing posi- 
tion, it being there further shifted into exact position by a 
register device attached to the press grippers and operated 
thereby. 

The printing of the sheet then being accomplished in 
the usual manner, and the platen having returned to its 
usual position, the withdrawal and delivery of the printed 
sheet is accomplished by positively actuated metal fingers, 
which accompany the platen to its printing position, seize 
the rear edge of the sheet immediately after it is printed 
and withdraw it to a delivery board and jogger immedi- 
ately above the pile of unprinted stock. In the meantime 
the feeding mechanism is carrying a fresh sheet to printing 
position, the two operations being carried on independently, 
and substantially in the same manner as by the two human 
hands in hand feeding. 

The feeder may be instantly swung up out of the way of 
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the operator, allowing hand feeding, if desired, and perfect 
accessibility to the platen for make-ready purposes in the 
usual way. 

The feeder can not be thrown out of operation except 
at one certain indicated point in the press movement, and 
can not be returned into feeding position except at this 
same point, making it impossible for the feeding mechan- 
ism to be wrongly timed. Complete removal of the feed- 
ing mechanism proper is also easily secured. 

An ideal direct-current motor drive has been provided 
for the operation of press and feeder. This consists of the 
necessary electrical connections with motor, and variable- 
speed controller. The air-pump is directly connected with 
motor by means of an extended shaft, and both are mounted 
on a special bracket. This bracket is hinged to treadle- 
shaft, and, as well as supporting motor and pump in a 
correct position, serves as an ideal belt-tightener. 


New Model Multiple-Magazine Linotype. 


In addition to the Models K, 4, 8 and 9 linotypes exhib- 
ited by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company at the 
Waldorf-Astoria during the week of the New York print- 
ing show, the company’s new Model 14 was shown and 
attracted considerable attention. This machine differs 
from the Model 8 in that, while it carries three magazines, 
it also carries an auxiliary magazine placed to the right of 
the regular magazine and operated from a special keyboard 
of twenty-eight keys. In this auxiliary magazine can be 
carried a complete cap font or two sets of display figures 
for newspaper work; and for bookwork the magazine can 
be equipped to carry caption-heads, side-heads, accents, 
miscellaneous special characters, etc. A folder will shortly 
be sent out by the company giving a full description of this 
new model. 

Leipsic Exposition of Graphic Arts, May to 
October, 1914. 

This exhibition of all branches connected with the 
graphic arts is not a little country fair, nor even a local 
German affair, but an international exposition, since all 
large governments are to be represented. 

Enterprising printers can inspect and collect such a 
large amount of interesting and valuable data that a visit 
to Leipsic is worth while at any rate. There are sixteen 
groups. Buildings are occupying several hundred acres of 
space. It is estimated that it will take about a week to see 
everything of interest. Instead of going in a large body 
at a flat rate, it has developed that it is just as cheap and 
of greater convenience to go in several small groups of 
about twenty-five persons. 

The North German Lloyd has arranged to make reser- 
vations for the first party, sailing on July 18, steamship 
Berlin, at a rate of $100 for first-class cabin and the best 
accommodations on board. If you prefer, you can return 
after visiting Leipsic, or you can go to other cities. 

The party leaving New York on July 18 will arrive in 
Leipsic on July 27. From the following sailing dates you 
can select the most suitable time for your return: 

Leave Bremen August 4, arrive New York August 12. 
Leave Bremen August 8, arrive New York August 18. 
Leave Bremen August 15, arrive New York August 25. 
Leave Bremen August 18, arrive New York August 25. 
Leave Bremen August 22, arrive New York August 30. 
Leave Bremen August 25, arrive New York September 1. 
Leave Bremen September 1, arrive New York September 8. 

The expense on land, including railroad fares, hotel, 
meals, fees and all ordinary expenses, need not exceed an 
average of $5 a day. Reservations for sailing on July 18 
should be made not later than June 1. 
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The ‘“‘Productograph”—A Device of Interest to the 
Printing Trade. 

Every printer will realize what benefit it would be to 
him to be able from his office, figuratively speaking, to 
watch the operations of his machinery through the office 
walls and at any or every moment of the day. This is 
practically possible through the “ Productograph,” a newly 
invented electric instrument which is now being offered and 
rather freely installed in manufacturing plants of various 
kinds. 

It may be placed on the desk or wall of the private 
office, and there it will record, in a permanent way, the 
exact starting and stopping time of every machine to which 


The “ Productograph.” 


it is attached, the stops during the day and their duration, 
show the rate of speed and count the exact output. In the 
case of printing-presses, it gives exact record of the time 
consumed in “ make-ready ” or change of forms, or time 
lost by breakages, negligence or inefficiency of any kind. 
These charts, being of permanent nature, can be filed and 
referred to if the same or a similar job arises long after. 
In fact it is asserted that they constitute the closest and 
most reliable method of figuring costs that has yet come to 
light. 

It can also count the number of sheets printed, creased, 
scored, or folded, and the number of books bound. Con- 
nected with linotypes, it shows the setting of legitimate copy 
as well as “ repeat.” Its makers, Slocum, Avram & Slocum, 
Incorporated, 30 Church street, New York, have installed 
it in a number of printing establishments, to which they 
will gladly refer any inquirer. They say that the running 
cost of this device is less than one cent a day a machine. 
At such a low cost it would hardly pay any printer to be 
without it. 


A. E. Davis with National Automatic Press Co. 


A. E. Davis, who for more than two years past has been 
general secretary of the Typothete of Pittsburgh, has 
taken the sales management of the National Automatic 
Press Company. Mr. Davis has been singularly successful 
in organization work, and during his stay in Pittsburgh 
has built up the Pittsburgh Typothete from a small and 
struggling association with but eighteen active members to 
the proud position of the foremost Typothete in the United 
States. 

Previous to taking up organization work in Pittsburgh 
Mr. Davis was assistant secretary of the United Typoth- 
ete of America, having general charge, under Franklin W. 
Heath, of the National office. 
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Mr. Davis is not only a thorough printer, but he has had 
wide experience in the printing-machinery and supply field. 
For upward of five years he was at the head of the sales 
department of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 

The Typothete of Pittsburgh formally requested Mr. 
Davis to continue as its secretary. Realizing, however, 
that were he to do so would mean a great personal sacri- 
fice, his resignation was reluctantly accepted, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the two years during which Mr. Davis has been secre. 
tary of the Typothetz of Pittsburgh have been the most prosperous an 
have shown the greatest growth both in membership and finances of an 
period in the history of the association. 

Resolved, That we commend and recommend Mr. Davis because « 
his enthusiastic work, tact, honesty, sobriety and sterling qualities, whic 
have served to build our Typothetz into the largest in the United State 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be placed in the minutes « * 
this organization, and that a copy be given Mr. Davis, addressed, ‘1 
whom it may concern,” over the seal of this organization and the sign: - 
tures of its executive officers. 


American Printers’ Roller Company in New Quarters. 
Owing to the great increase in its business, the Amer - 
can Printers’ Roller Company found it necessary to see < 
larger quarters, and has announced its removal to 314 1 
318 West Grand avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The company 
will occupy the entire building shown in the illustratio: . 
Increased space, improved facilities and better workir » 


ill 


9a 


New Home of the American Printers’ Roller Company. 


conditions in the new quarters will aid the company to 
maintain the high quality of its product and to give im- 
proved service to its many patrons. 


Roberts Silk-Stitching Machine. 

A recent announcement from H. L. Roberts & Co., the 
manufacturers of the Roberts silk-stitching machine, states 
that the growing demand of progressive printers for silk- 
stitching in the better grades of catalogues and booklets 
has made business unusually good with them. Forty-two 
of these machines are now in use in various parts of the 
country, and are all giving excellent results. Printers and 
binders should write the company at 63 Park Row, New 
York, and secure a copy of the attractive booklet describing 
and illustrating these machines. 
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Birthday Party of the Charles Francis Press. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Charles Francis Press 
naturally causes one to revert to the unusual character of 
the titular head of that institution. 

At the age of sixty-six years young we find him dancing 
the tango, and on looking over his career are reminded that 
in the sixties he was working in Dunedin, New Zealand, 
printing and publishing the Otago Punch for nine years, 
during which time he lost $1,900 — $1,000 of which was 
won in boat-races. 


Charles Francis. 


A few years later, in 1874, his shingle was facing the 
breeze of the Windy City, where he conducted a job-office, 
his backers being the well-known Chicago paper house, 
Bradner Smith & Co. 

Leaving that venture he became superintendent of the 
Inter Ocean jobroom. Then Mr. Francis tried his hand at 
a branch of the printing game in which he was to finally 
win success — that is, taking charge of debilitated estab- 
lishments and placing them on a paying basis. In the pur- 
suit of this line he handled the Guide Publishing Company, 
Southern Trade Gazette, and Argus Printing Company, all 
of Louisville, Kentucky. Yearning for the larger fields, he 
made arrangements with the sheriff, who was in charge, to 
take over the Stuyvesant Press, and proceeded to do a mod- 
est business under the style of Charles Francis, Printer. 
It is now known as the Charles Francis Press, and is 
regarded as a considerable establishment in the center of 
big printing business. This is one of the offices recognized 
as being conducted on approved business principles, and 
in the opinion of every person connected with the trade 
Mr. Francis is doing good work for good money. In addi- 
tion to conducting his printing business he is a director of 
the Rockland County Trust Company, of Nyack, New York. 

Like most New Zealanders, Mr. Francis entertains very 
advanced views on labor and labor issues. Personally he 
works only five days a week. His interest in such questions 
induced him to assume a prominent position in advocating 
and promoting the Printers’ League, an organization which 
has for its purpose the codperation of unions and employ- 
ers’ associations for the amicable settlement of industrial 
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disputes and the advancement of the trade generally. Per- 
haps Mr. Francis has been somewhat disappointed by the 
cool reception given his pet project, but he is now working 
harder for the perpetuation of the league than he did when 
a neophyte in the movement. No one expects him to give up 
and as he looks good for an untold number of years, it is a 
safe guess that he will be hammering away in the interes: 
of the league when most of his contemporaries will have 
solved the great query of life. 

All through the proceedings of the birthday party ther« 
were echoes of Mr. Francis’ liberal views on the relation of 
employers to employees, which culminated on a speech 
by Meigs L. Davis, the chairman of the composing-roon 
chapel, in which he orally expressed the feeling of the fel 
low employees toward Charles Francis Press, and pre 
sented its head a flag-draped silver loving-cup “ as a tokei 
of our esteem and as a symbol of our affection.” 


Shuman Advertising Company Succeeds Shuman-Booth 
Company. 

Announcement has been made by R. R. Shuman, o 

Chicago, that the partnership which has existed sinc 
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Silver Loving-Cup Presented to Charles Francis. 


March 1, 1913, under the name of the Shuman-Booth Cor- 
pany was dissolved April 18, Mr. Shuman buying out the 
interest of Carl H. Booth in the partnership. Mr. Booth 
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retires to become vice-president of the Metallurgic Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, patentees and builders of elec- 
‘vical melting furnaces. Mr. Shuman has organized a 
stock company, with $20,000 capital, to carry on the new 
usiness under the name of the Shuman Advertising Com- 
any, with headquarters at 620 Westminster building, 
‘hicago, the headquarters of the old company. The old 
rganization will remain intact, and with the increased 
apital which this move gives it is expected to play a still 
irger part in trade and technical journal advertising of 
ae United States as well as carrying on a general adver- 
‘sing agency business. 


An Attractive Line of Stock Calendars. 


A line of artistic stock calendars that should appeal to 
ie printer is offered in the product of the Hart Brothers 




















A Specimen of an Attractive Line 
of Calendars. 


Printing Company, manufacturer and jobber of calendars 
and calendar pads, Rochester, New York. The calendars 
comprising this line are featured by the handsome and 
harmonious manner in which pictures and calendar sheets 
are mounted. The subjects used consist of embossed color- 
prints, colored photographs, etc. Printers who desire to 
add a line of calendars should write the company for 
samples. 


Emboso Sales Company Announces Appointments. 


The Emboso Sales Company, of Washington, D. C., has 
appointed the Hamilton R. Marsh Company, of Philadel- 
phia, as its representative for the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Northern Virginia and Western New 
Jersey, to lease the Emboso process in printing-shops in 
that territory. Charles J. Phinney will handle the States 
of Michigan and Ohio, with headquarters at Detroit, and 
Mr. Golden Rule, for several years connected with the shop 
of Byron S. Adams, Washington, will travel from the home 
office. The company will put a new machine upon the mar- 
ket within a few weeks, which, they state, will enable the 
smaller shops to use the Emboso process with the same 
success that has marked its use in the larger printing-offices 
of the country. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


The election of the Printing Press Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of New York to membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America has just been 
recorded. The National Chamber also has in its member- 
ship the Federation of Trade Press Associations in the 
United States, and the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clibs of America. It also includes in its membership the 
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American Envelope Manufacturers’ Association, the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, the National Association 
of Stationers and Manufacturers of the United States, and 
the National Paper Trade Association of the United States. 
There are now 555 commercial and trade organizations 
federated in the National Chamber, representing every 
State of the Union with the exception of New Mexico. 


Daniel Lewerth Buys Complete Control of the Paper 
House of New England. 

Announcement comes to hand to the effect that Daniel 
Lewerth, who has the habit of going it alone in all of his 
business ventures, has bought out the other interests and 
assumed personal charge of the entire business of the 
Paper House of New England, now a flourishing organiza- 
tion located at Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Lewerth’s 
plans for further development include bringing his New 
York house, Andrews & Lewerth, Incorporated, and the 
Paper House closer together. E. P. Archibald will be sales 
manager and chief assistant to Mr. Lewerth in extending 
the company’s business. 


Frank Ehlen Let Out after Thirty-Three Years. 
Among the incidents attending the merging of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald and Inter Ocean under the ownership 
of James Keeley and W. W. Chapin was the dismissal of 
Frank Ehlen as superintendent. It was a surprise to the 
“man on the street.” Mr. Ehlen had been with the Herald 














Frank Ehlen. 
From an old cut. 


since its inception thirty-three years ago, all but one year 
of which he served as foreman and superintendent. In 
the heyday of the Herald — when “ Jim” Scott of blessed 
typographical memory, was at the helm — it was the best 
printed paper in the country. Frank Ehlen was popularly 
supposed to be responsible for this enviable reputation. 
When the present Herald building was erected twenty years 
ago it proved to be an epoch-making event in the housing 
of compositors and other mechanical employees. under the 
supervision of Mr. Ehlen, who never tired of telling about 
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Mr. Scott’s hearty codperation in every comfort-giving 
suggestion. Here we found the tiled composing-room with 
improved lockers, shower baths and other conveniences 
such as are now expected when a first-class paper erects a 
new home. 

In Chicago printerdom Mr. Ehlen was regarded by 
many as an exemplary foreman, as his relations with his 
men were usually pleasant and he had served acceptably 
as foreman under Publishers Scott, Kohlsatt and McCor- 
mick, as well as under the régime of Victor Lawson. 

His friends recognize the right of the new management 
to dispense with Mr. Ehlen’s services, but complain that 
such long and exceptional service should not be curtailed 
without notice or ceremony. 


R. O. Vandercook to Give Personal Attention to 
Manufacture and Sale of Proof Presses. 
Announcement has been made by R. O. Vandercook to 
the effect that, owing to the non-fulfillment of provisions, 
he was compelled on April 2, 1914, to terminate a contract 
he had with a certain corporation for the manufacture and 





sale of his compositor’s proof presses. Before this contract 
was entered into he had produced, advertised and sold the 
composing-room cylinder and the roller series presses. 
These later presses were the first presses to successfully 
eliminate hand inking from composing-room presses. 
While the contract was in force Mr. Vandercook gave 
his time to the study and development of other machines 
and devices for printers’ use. He says he regrets very 
much to be compelled again to give his time to commercial 
details, leaving several propositions that he has been work- 
ing on which promise much for the graphic arts, to take 
up again the manufacture of composing-room presses. He 
has ample manufacturing arrangements, which can be 
used to better immediate financial returns in manufactur- 
ing than in building special machines and in experimental 
work. ‘ 
School of Instruction for Intertype and Linotype 
Opened at New Orleans. 


A school of instruction for the operation, care and 
maintenance of the intertype and the linotype machines 
has been opened at the New Orleans agency of the Inter- 
national Typesetting Machine Company, 316 Carondelet 
street, New Orleans, Louisiana. The school is under the 
direction of Samuel Coste and George M. Fritcher, two 
well-known and popular operators who have had many 
years of experience. The school is conducted primarily for 
the benefit of purchasers of the intertype machine, and one 
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student will be instructed, without cost, from each customer 
installing an intertype. Each purchaser of an intertype, 
heretofore installed or hereafter to be installed, will be 
accorded one free scholarship in this school. Others desir- 
ing to learn the operation and care of the intertype or the 
linotype may do so at a nominal cost. 


Work-and-Turn Folder—A New Machine. 


A new machine —a work-and-turn folder — has been 
announced by the Brown Folding Machine Company, of 
Erie, Pennsylvania. From the description of this machine 
it should find ready favor among those requiring the use 
of a folding machine. The following are the claims made 
for the work-and-turn folder: 

It will take full sheets as printed on the last impression 
and fold each half separately. This is done by cutting, on 
the folder, the full sheet into two parts. It will occupy the 
same floor-space as a single machine. The power will not 
exceed one quarter more than two single machines. Tw 
jobs can be done at one time by an additional hand feedei 
or by an automatic feeder doing both. A half of a full- 
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size sheet can be folded on one side of the machine and a 
quarter of a full-size sheet on the other. It will fold a 
sixteen or thirty-two page section at the same time, using 
both sides of the machine. There is but one feed-board. It 
has automatic head perforators for sixteen and thirty-two 
pages, as well as all other up-to-date automatic attach- 
ments. It will fold two sixteens, two twenty-fours and two 
thirty-twos at one time on different-size sheets, from half 
of full-size sheet down to one quarter of full size. In con- 
struction it is not complicated and is easily adjusted to 
various kinds of work whether single or double. 


A Warning to the Trade. 


Upon representations made by Sinclair & Valentine 
Company and The Autopress Company, the trade is 
warned against one representing himself as Charles H. 
Botz, alias Wilson. He is about forty-five years old, five 
feet eleven inches in height, has a scant growth of hair, 
light in color, and is toothless. He is alleged to have vic- 
timized supply houses in Chicago, Milwaukee and Balti- 
more, and to have represented himself in New York as a 
member of the Botz Printing Company, of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. The latter concern will appreciate any information 
leading to his arrest and conviction. He was recent!y 
registered at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. The 
Commercial Printing Company, of Akron, Ohio, at one 
time employed a man named Wilson, who was discharged. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
: aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
iatters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
ons are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
ratter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00 ; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
cupies, 30 cents; none free. 


'BSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

] MPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Singie copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 








40 cents per line; minimum chatge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. e can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


SPECIALTY PLANT —I will sell two-fifths interest in establishment 

specializing on silk-mill trade; plant consists of 3 Golding jobbers, 
pebbling machine, Monitor wire stitcher, rotary perforator, Golding 
cutter, Sterling round-cornering machine; individual motors, over 150 
type-faces, 4 to 6 fonts each; no rent, no taxes, own power plant; 
$10,000 cash required, a large part of which will be invested in addi- 
tional equipment; purchaser must have foremanship ability and be 
total abstainer. F 647. 


FOR SALE — Weekly newspaper 








and job printing plant in eastern 

Pennsylvania, 50 miles from Philadelphia; remarkable advertising 
patronage; circulation 2,000; good printing business; paying well, 
but owner has other interests. F 646. 


FOR SALE — Complete printing- -plant cheap, for cash; two job 

presses, motor, attachments, 150 fonts type, cutters, labor-saving 
devices, stock paper; good condition; original cost about $1,500. 
FRED C. IRVIN, Uniontown, Pa. 


ONE OF BEST SMALL PLANTS, Pacific Northwest; live and s growing 
city; new 1911; good business; cost system; other business makes 
sale imperative; bargain; one man can handle; ask questionS; inves- 
tigate. F 664. 
FOR SALE 
the latest ; 
a snap for $3,000, part cash, balance to suit purchaser. 








Job office only three months old; everything new and of 

located in harbor town of 10,000 in southern California ; 

EF 662. 

FOR SALE — On account of ill health, modern electrotype foundry 
in good running order; established eight years; city of 250,000; 

terms reasonable; will sacrifice for cash. F 650 








FOR SALE — Half-interest 
plants in New York State; 
three No. 5 machines; must sell. 


FOR SALE— Complete job and 
THOMAS, Hazleton, Pa. 


in ene of the best linotype composition 
no competition; city of nearly 100,000; 
F 658. 





weekly newspaper plant. bs BE. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE — A BARGAIN — ONE DEXTER JOBBING BOOK AND 

PAMPHLET FOLDER, with all the latest improvements, including 
gripper side guide, low-down attachments, head perforator with 16 
and 32 page automatic pointer attachment and 8-page paster; this 
machine will fold sheets in 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages in sizes from 
12 by 16 to 32 by 44 or any intermediate sizes; largest 24 pages, 32 
by 3314 inches; this machine has not been used very much and is in 
first-class condition; price, $725. Address J. A. CARROLL, 124 S. 
9th st., St. Louis, Mo. 











REBUILT, absolute guarantee, Pony Cottrell 2-rev., bed 25 by 30; Pony 

Cranston 2-rev., bed 25 by 38, 4 roller; Pony Whitlock, 2-rev., bed 
27 by 31; Pony Campbell 2-rev., bed 23 by 30; Whitlock 2-rev., bed 
39 by 52, 4 roller; Cranston 2-rev., bed 34 by 50, 4 roller; Hoe Stop, 
bed 29 by 42, 4 roller; drum cylinders and job presses, all sizes; paper- 
cutters, 23-inch to 48-inch; wire-stitching, perforating, slitting, scor- 
ing, bronzing, punching machines; send for illustrated list with prices. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston, Mass. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 
any make of popular job press. 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mir. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


- VISE GRIP 


Free Pe 
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satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 
Campbell - and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
); Campbell ‘‘ Economic” 45 by 60 
21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New York. 
to Van Allens & Boughton, 17-23 


REBUILT — Guaranteed 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $55 
bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 ‘iy 
C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor 
Rose st., New York. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE AN AUTOPRESS hak wnt $2,100, while has 

not been used more than two dozen times; it will print, fold and 
count five thousand circulars an hour; the printer has died and his 
children do not want to run the business any longer; we will receive 
bids on the above machine, f.o.b. Lexington, Ky. F 648. 





FOR SALE One Goss semirotary press, complete with motor, tools 
and chases; prints four, eight, twelve and sixteen pages; one 41 by 
52 S. K. White cylinder press; one 41 by 52 Miehle cylinder press with 
two deliveries. Address POLISH-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
1163 Milwaukee ave., Chicago. 
6 and 7; all modern 
also large assortment 
prices 
PACK- 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Optimus presses, Nos. 5, 

machines; equal to new, in every particular ; 
of other standard two-revolution presses; all makes and sizes; 
low and terms to suit; send for catalogue and prices. WM. L. 
ARD, Geneva, N. Y. 





four-roller printing-press, bed 42 
in first-class condition; is being 
can be bought for one-third its 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Scott two-revolution, 

by 56 inches, modern construction, 
used daily for fine half-tone printing ; 
value. ETHERIDGE PRINTING CO., 





FOR SALE — 10 R Harris Rotary press, with envelope feed attachment 

and perforator attachment; $750 f.o.b. cars; guaranteed in first- 
elass condition. KELLEY-DAVIS COMPANY, 1324 Webster st., Oak- 
land, Cal. 


LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL, No. 3, with extra magazine, two- 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 








LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Mode! 
3: good candition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and 
blades. THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





INLAND PRINTER, beginning with 
remainder unbound, but in good 
F 651. 


FOR SALE —46 volumes of THE 
Volume 1; first 3 volumes bound ; 
condition; also first seven years Printing Art. 





LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter ‘‘ built like a linotype’’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





3 and 4 Smyth book- 
first-class order. 





with very complete 


Model 3 Canadian linotypes, 
BARNES & CO., 


FOR SALE — Two 
plant in excellent condition. 


assortment matrices ; 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 





P RINTING “MACHINERY, presses, cutters, stitebers. largest stock 
rebuilt machinery in Chicago WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. 


Dearborn st., Chicago. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 

field, Mass. 

LINOTYPES —2 Model 9, in 
STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY, 

phia, Pa. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER — With three full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





little used. 


first-class condition, very 
Philadel- 


16th and Arch sts., 








LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 8, with 22 fonts of matrices. 
HENRY LINOTYPING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





THOS. P. 





LINOTYPE — Model 1, with one magazine and one font of matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE —AIl size Scott rotary press, with necessary attachments. 


GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 





UNIVERSAL TYPECASTER for salee THE HENNEBERRY CO., 


1143 South Wabash av., Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE a 32 by 48 inch Emmerich & V ronder! lehr bronzing machine, 
$150 f.0.b. cars Kansas City. D 518. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. E. W. STEPHENS 


PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 





LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, with | one set of matrices. E. S. UPTON 


PRINTING CO., New Orleans, La. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILL 


COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 





J. J. HARPELL, Board 





LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCIALE 


Quebec, Que., Canada. 





FOR SALE —A large assortment of secondhand bookbinder machinery 
at a bargain. F 639. 





FOR SALE — Howland hand plate press, 11 by 14 inches; $45; good 


condition. F 645. 





LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 2 magazines. JACKSON & BELL CO., 


Wilmington, N. C. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 
WANTED — BINDERY FOREMAN, must understand all modern ma- 
chinery and be strictly up to date in methods; man preferred who 
has qualifications for advancement to superintendent of plant; location 
three hours from Chicago; population 30,000; good place to live in; 
state age, salary expected, present employment; do not send references. 
F 660. 
WANTED — BINDERY FOREMAN;; old established business; modern 
equipment; situated in town of 10,000 in central State; principal 
work, law books; satisfactory wages to right man. Address E 641. 








Composing-room. 





WANTED — Experienced composing-room foreman (union) to hand'e le 

general line of catalogue and commercial work for an up-to-date firm 
in the Middle West running from 15 to 25 men; give experience, salary 
expected and references in first letter. F 102. 


Engravers. 


give com- 








WANTED — Two first-class color operators, two finishers ; 


plete details in first letter. F 472. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Competent man to act as assistant manager in largest 

plant in city of fifty thousand; second largest plant in this southern 
State; must be competent to estimate and familiar with cost system; 
in applying state age, qualifications, experience and with whom pre- 
viously; if married; salary expected; a fine opportunity for a live, 
competent young man. F 654. 





Pressroom. 


WANTED — FOREMAN FOR PRESSROOM, five cylinders, Autopress, 

three jobbers, modern equipment; old established business, situated 
in town of 10,000 in central State; satisfactory wages to right man. 
Address E 641. 


PRESSMAN WITH EMBOSSING EXPERIENCE and salesmanship 
ability to demonstrate and sell embossing outfits ; a field, splendid 
proposition; write fully experience and references. F 6/ 











WANTED — Harris pressmen experienced on S 1 two-color Automatics ; 
steady work; highest wages. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — An experienced printing and lithograph salesman for 

Northwestern territory; must have a thorough knowledge of esti- 
mating and be able bd handle high-class work; splendid opportunity for 
the right man. F 6 





WANTED — Good men with small capital to represent a wide-awake 
typefoundry in different sections of the country. F 663. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 
BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the 
thing he needs; exaet touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two- 
letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “PP” st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 











PRINTING MATERIAL. 


PRINTING MATERIAL —If there is anything in the way of type 

presses or any kind of printing material that you desire to either 
buy or sell to the best advantage, write PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 14 So. Fifth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














without screw-driver or wrench. 











MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 


Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MEG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 





INDERY FOREMAN, familiar with blank-book, edition, commercial, 
catalogue work and machinery, wants position; good executive abi!- 
; hustler; strictly reliable. F 564. 





NDERY FOREMAN wants position ; 
executive ability ; 


understands machinery; good 


first-class mechanic. F 655. 





Composing-room. 





ANAGER OR FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced man, well up in 
first-class work, desires position to take charge of foremanship of 

j beshop; state full particulars. Address J. G. FOULK, care C. R. 
no, 1402 Broadway, New York. 





IMPOSITOR — Job, book, tariff, is also linotype machinist-operator, 
Model 5; fair speed, but gaining; open shop; moderate wages to 
gin; go anywhere. PURDUM, 120 Collins ave., East End, Pitts- 
rgh, Pa. 


\CHINIST-OPERATOR wants change about July 1; 12 years’ 
machine experience, news, job, ad.; speedy, strictly sober; married; 
nts place with up-to-date firm, with better things to work up to. 
644 








\ "PRENTICE —I. T. U. GRADUATE, five years’ experience, desires 
position; can go anywhere. Address J. FROEHDE, 1140 Wellington 
e., Chicago, Ill. 





thor- 
references. 


\NTED — Position as foreman of open shop before July 1; 
suughly practical; 16 years’ experience as foreman; 
VET. 





3 TUATION WANTED by a high-class job printer; 
magazine ads. and commercial display; married; 


152. 


none better on 
union; age 32. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





2. PRINTER: Do you need the services of a superintendent or 
manager with the following history: 42 years old, 25 years in the 
siness, 18 years’ executive experience on high-grade work; good 
‘sanizer and understands purchasing stock and material, also esti- 
iting? F 657. 





Miscellaneous. 





YOUNG MAN WHO HAS HAD A GENERAL EXPERIENCE in the 

printing business, would like to connect with some large, up-to-date 
concern; has had 10 years’ experience in office and as head of the 
different departments. F 340. 





Office. 

AFTER JUNE 1—Estimator and cost accountant wishes position in 
medium-size plant; town of about 30,000 preferred; married; 
excellent references; capable of managing medium-sized plant. F 656. 








Pressroom. 

WANTED — Position as foreman of a 

assistant foreman of a larger one; 

and general work; can personally execute anything that can be done 

on a cylinder press; age 33; experience seventeen years; correspon- 

agg solicited. RAYMOND LOCHMAN, 137 W. Douglass st., Read- 
ing, Pa. 





medium-sized pressroom or 
first-class on fine half-tone, color 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, non-union, experienced 

book, catalogue, commercial and process work; thoroughly experi- 
enced as an executive; best references from well-known houses; no 
objection as a working foreman; Chicago or Middle West preferred, or 
some large eastern city. F 558. 


in highest grade 





PRESSMAN, with thirty years’ experience on ail classes of presses, 

seeks position as foreman of pressroom; thoroughly conversant with 
three-color, half-tone, catalogue, label and box work; is a hustler and 
can make good with any live concern; married. F 653. 





A FIRST-CLASS PRACTICAL PRESSMAN wishes to connect and 

purchase an interest in a good going weekly and job-printing shop 
about 100 miles or less outside of Chicago where owner wishes to en- 
large and increase business. E 374. 





Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER — Non-union; experienced in job and magazine read- 
ing; Middle West preferred; $20. E 634. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
USED TYPE CASES —We will buy any quantity if in good condi- 
tion, cases and stands; write us.) EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, 








1912, you wish to dispose of, write THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


WANTED —1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. 





E 625. 








WAX ENGRAVING PROCESS. 





AVE YOUR BLANKS AND RULED WORK WAX-ENGRAVED; 
sheaper than setting; it improves your printing; send for samples 
anv estimates. PROGRESSIVE ELECTROTYPING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 








POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama 
Canal in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, moun- 
tains in relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for 
imprinting; our own and original new idea, educational as well as 
interesting; write for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same 
series in post-cards; printers wanted to take up our agency in their 
cities. L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., 
New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout **’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 








Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 











Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 8-15 











and Embossing 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st, Chicago. Write 


for estimates. 1-15 


€ ki 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded _ silver- 
gloss steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 


orlo 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New 

York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. C., 

England. Satin-finish plates. 6-14 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., Tribune bidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 





offices, 
York. 


general 
New 





Emh : C. one 


2» 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 
STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 


Write for our samples. 11-14 


BRASS EMBOSSING OSCAR FISCHER CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 











DIES, all kinds. 


Hot-die Subaben. . 


HOT EMBOSSING for eatalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 














Job Printing Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
and A 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a 








8-14 





3-15 





Moat 





ies for Printing Machinery. 





Electric 
specialty. 
3-15 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





8-14 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 











456 





Paper Cutters. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 






Stereotyping Outfits. 














OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 


8-14 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











3-15 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 












THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-15 












Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 























Photoengravers’ Screens. 









LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junetion, “Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 8-15 












Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS" COMPANY, 16th st. and ‘Ashland : av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 


printing machinery. 1-15 











Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery ; 




































born st. 11-14 
THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 






135 Michigan st., 
Minn.; 609-611 
3-15 


Dallas, Tex. ; 
Minneapolis, 





Indianapolis ; 675 Elm st., 
919-921 4th st., So., 
Iowa. 


Kentucky av., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, 













A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 


matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, in type and 

decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 





Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 


Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 


Spokane, 340 Sprague av. ; 
8-14 


92 Front st. ; 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth 
st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, b borders ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-14 











HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY | (established 1872), 190- 192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 





Wire Stitchers. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


















also 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N.Y 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
10-14 













WILD & STEVEN :.. & Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators 
steel equipment for complete printing-plants. 





and manufacturers of 
See Typefounders. 


e 3-1 5 








Printers’ Seiden, 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 












8-14 








ha OUNDRY — See Ty pefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYP E 











Printing Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt ma- 





















chinery, Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 
Printing Material. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 





also new and rebuilt. 7-14 





two-revolution and fast news presses; 


































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE. FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 
Giannini thee cia 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE ‘FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 % 








Rebuilt Pubutlimnsenees. 


C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York, 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; 
represented when erected on your floor. 















successor to Van 
guaranteed as 
10-14 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 8-14 





Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “‘ THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 

















Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 














8-14 


PRINTERS 


Great Bargain 
614 and 634 Envelopes 


Send for cash prices and samples 


TRANSO PAPER COMPANY, Chicago 


735 W. Division Street 




















DURANT COUNTERS 
at $5.00 
Settle the Count 


An efficient cost system includes counters on 
all jobbers-~ efficient, dependable, readable, 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. 
At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE W.N. DURANT CO., 





S$SSSESSSSSSSSSSESESSESESSESESS 
The Best Money - Maker In Any Print-ShopIs The ¢ 


EMBOSO PROCESS : 


Ask us $ 
EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, 


aA ReR FRA 








Riggs Building WASHINGTON, D.C. 
S$SSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSESESSES SE SF 
Simple and Light 
Se = For Gordons - Price $15. 
Guaranteed - Write 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., A. F. Wanner, Prop. | 


UNION INK VIBRATOR 
For Universals - Price $25. 
































_THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 
of 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 
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For over fifteen years 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


has been acknowledged the most flexi- 
ble, strongest and whitest padding prep- 
aration made. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
83 Gold Street . . NEW YORK 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


I desire to announce to the printing trade the open- 
ing of anew supply house in Chicago. My experience 
in this line covers a number of years’ service with other 
houses, and I will represent only reliable manufac- 
turers and goods that I know to be dependable. 

Printers’ and publishers’ interests will be carefully 
considered at all times, and it will be my aim to take 
good care of any business with which I may be favored. 


GEORGE R. SMITH 


Room 860, Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO 





Telephone: Harrison 4631. 








OSCAR SCHLEGEL’S 
“OSMACO” Bronze Printing Ink 


The only gold ink ever shown which 

POSITIVELY does not rub after 24 hours. 

POSITIVELY as brilliant as the best Bronze Powder Job. 
POSITIVELY works on any kind of paper or pasteboard. 
POSITIVELY can be worked successfully by any body. 
Price $2.50 per pound—special discount for large orders. 
In any shade of Gold, Copper or Silver. 

OSCAR SCHLEGEL MFG. CO., 112 E. 12th St., New York 
BRANCHES: 27 St. Claude St., Montreal, Can.; 349 Railway St. 
Vancouver, B. C.; Nurnberg, Germany ; London, England. 


1915 CALENDARS 


A SEND FOR SAMPLES 
HART BROS. PRINTING CO. 
‘ 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


Lor. St. Paul & Andrews Sts., ROCHESTER, N. Y.] 


What a Waste 


of lime andLabor' 


—and what an expense and trouble it 
is to fold newspapers the old way! 
Especially when it’s all unnecessary! 

A Sidney-Perfect Folder, attached 
to the rear of any |, 2 or 3 revolution 
cylinder press, means youcan eliminate 
folding costs altogether, because the 
sheets come right from the press into 
the folding machine, without being 
touched by hand. The folding is 
instantaneous and automatic. In 
other words, similar results to those 
obtained by a perfecting press for a 
fraction of the investment. 

In our catalog we explain how a Sid- 
ney-Perfect willmeet your requirements 
regardless of size or number of pages 
or style of make-up. Write for a copy. 


The Sidney Folder Co. 
. m - Ohi 


hio 














REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 


Job Presses 
Linotype Machines 





sf.) The demand for die stamped stationery opens =H 
r a new and profitable field for every printer. 
faq = Write for details and samples of work done on the 
OSCO DIE STAMPING PRESS 


Several hundred in use on 2" round and 1x3" dies. 
Easy to operate. Special and stock monograms. 


= Osco Mch. Co. 185 Franklin St. Boston 





Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 











PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


‘Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 














VULCAN ACME 





IT IS YOUR BUSINESS 
To know what’s doing in your pressroom 
REDINGTON COUNTERS 
Will tell you what each press turns out 
They will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 


with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
—Ewaeed §=6money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 
































ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. 





Roughing” for the Trade 


MACHINE, and should bk 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 


Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 





IF YOU WANT THE VERY 
BEST 


Padding 


Composition 
that is possible to produce 
let us furnish you with far 


ee OTHE = (- 
RECOGNIZED \. 
LEADER « D, 





DADDING COMPOSITION 


PUT UP IN 5, 10, 25 AND 
50 LB. TINS 


18c per pound 


+ INS F. O. B. Hartford 
A CLASS BY Send for our circular TO-DAY 
, LF 
Faken DANIELENE 

COMPOSITION COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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‘ur papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








Effective Solicitation 


for the printer is among his gravest problems. The quality 
customer is earnestly sought for and persistently desired. 
The quality customer can only be attracted and held by 
quality work. He is willing to pay the price if he can get 
what he wants. We have made the quality customer want 


Appearance of our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
Ss FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


and while many are getting them, many are not because 
they have to be ordered from a distance. Let these people 
know you have the cards and you will get their business 
and hold it, and the cards will probably be the smallest 
item they will buy from you. They know you are a quality 
shop, because you handle these quality goods. Youcan not 
dodge that logic. The goods are the evidence. Can you 
afford to be one day without these cards? Send for prices 
to the trade. 
WRITE NOW 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1858 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 


We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Send for 
circular. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 














A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It wil! be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


5 Beekman St. 
New York 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 











707 SETS 
Pearl Web Grippers 


(For Platen Presses) 


SOLD IN 31 DAYS!! 


There is very good reason for the above. 
Ask the American Typefounders salesman 
or Barnhart Bros. & Spindler salesman 


“THE WHY” 
Folder on request, from the above houses,or 


E. C. CLARKE, Mfr. 


400 Temple Court Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LO TET fi /? Nothing Saps the Printer’s Profits 
| sob ie: So Deeply as Idle Machinery 


*“noducloGeay”” 
Your Plant 


STOP GUESSING. KNOW exactly what every 

machine in your plant is doing. With the Productograph 
automatically registering every act of every machine 
you have a means of AT ONCE KNOWING facts 
about your business which will show the way to cut 
deeply into your producing costs. 





























Do you knowif your : ; ; 

y ~ Do you know if Do you know if your Do you know if your 
presses are running just “mak dy” orch “ht f aesonee ' « 
right, or running every ry aniseed planners Seats nai speed- linotypes are setting 
iinet abihe-aaih of forms isn’t consum- ing up” in order to get legitimate copy or ‘'re- 
os aes ing too much time P through the quicker? peating”’ ? 





The PRODUCTOGRAPH will tell you these and more, at a running cost of less than 
one penny per day per machine. Let us send you full particulars. 


SLOCUM, AVRAM & SLOCUM, Production Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Building, NEW YORK 
Branches In All Leading U. S. Cities. Foreign Branches—London, Berlin. Bucharest 























8,000 Impressions Per Hour Guaranteed 


Low operating cost is the result of this 
high speed, as well as the ability to give 
quick service. 


We stand back of our every claim and 
protect the buyer from any chance. 


Bigelow 
Offset Presses 


—_— at high speed have practically no 
vibration and the floor space required 
is less than sixteen square feet. 


Write us telling what troubles you have 
experienced with offset printing and we 
will tell you how our press overcomes it. 


Bigelow Press Sales Corporation 
436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















































Best Machine 


{ American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 


Steel Throughout 


Every machine thoroughly 
tested in a printing-press 
and guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 


Lowest Price 


Thousands in use 
Try one and be convinced 
American Model 30 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


In stock and for sale by 


Dealers Everywhere 








New York, September 20, 1913. 

In reply to your inquiry regarding the Brower Proving Press purchased from 
your company last June, we beg to say that we are entirely pleased with this press, 
and it has met all demands made upon it. We find it a great improvement over 
the old method of pulling proofs. J. C. & W. E. POWERS. 

Chicago, May 19, 1914. 

After a year’s experience we feel qualified to express an opinion of your No. 2 
Proof Press. We think it a very fine machine. Proofs taken on our Brower have 
been mistaken by our customers for regular press proofs and used by them for 
reproductions. We are well pleased with the Brower and confidently recommend 
it to progressive printers who aim to have a strictly up-to-date plant. 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON COMPANY. 
Baltimore, Md., May 15, 1914. 

Some time ago we purchased from you one of your No. 2 Ball-Bearing Proof 
Presses. Other presses we were using did not give us entire satisfaction, but 
your machine has proven very satisfactory for every purpose and we would indeed 
feel lost if for any reason it should be put out of commission. 

THE HORN-SHAFER CO, 
New York, N. Y., May 11,1914, 

We have made good use of your proving press, and find it particularly 
advantageous in proving for chalk overlays. 

ROGERS & COMPANY, Inc. 


A. T.H. BROWER COMPANY, Printers’ Machinery 
1040 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 








The MonitorSystem 


“~~ fr Printing-Plants 


~~ places at the finger ends 
of the operator complete 


hee 2 STOP AND 


“ey and positive control of every 
movement required of any 
motor-driven machine. 


‘J il Press a Button 


It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, 
decelerates or may be limited to merely 
starting and stopping features with a 
safety or locking position. 

It prevents accidents, saves the time of 
the man on the job and enables him to 
work faster with better results. 

Its installation is simple and costs but 
little more than the old-fashioned, time- 
consuming, hand-controlling rheostat. 

Alternating and Direct Current. 


Write for Bulletin 23 Monitor A. C. Controller 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ttl South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1040 Old Colony Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1553 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 
140 

















Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 





NOW READY 


EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 


VOLUME XIx 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 

chiefly full-page, by almost every known process— photogravure, collogravure, offset, 

litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 
process workers, printers, etc. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Do you know what this 
emblem stands for? 


2 


Sil 00000000 


tt means bigger, better, cleaner business. 


It is 


the inspiring insignia of 140 clubs, with a mem- 


bership of over 10,000 earnest men. 


Learn what 


the Associated Advertising Clubs of America are 
doing for honesty in business, for more systematic, 
scientific and successful methods of distribution, 


advertising and salesmanship. 


Attend the Tenth 


Annual Convention of the A. A. C. of A. 


TORONTO 


JUNE 21-25 


Interesting Program 


The program for this great conven- 
tion is comprehensive and diversified, 
covering every phase of modern mer- 
chandising. The sessions will be 
addressed by able, successful men; 
open meetings, devoted to a wide 
range of special topics, will give 
everybody a chance to ask questions 
and hear his own problems discussed 
by the men who have met and 
solved them. 


- - 1914 


Edward Mott Woolley 


the famous writer on business topics, 
has made a study of the A. A. C. of 
A. and their work, as well as of the 
plans for the Toronto Convention. 
He has embodied the result in a little 
book, ‘‘The Story of Toronto.”’ 
This book paints a graphic, inspiring 
picture of what this great movement 
signifies. 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery— 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 
CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 


r= 
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Wetter Numbering Machine 


epg ge S NER, 


“No.” Slide Can Be \GGBUE, 


Removed — 
Ciphers Always 


Print Plainly — 
LOOK INTO THESE FEATURES. 


‘*y ALL DEALERS 


Size 5}x9 Picas 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


255-261 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. pica Model 2—6-wheel - 


for useon Printing Pres- 
sesto NumberandPrint 
at OneImpression. They 
are of the Wetter high 
standard—fully guaran- 
teed. The few dollars 
you invest will return 
to you many times dur- 
ing the year. Adoptthe 
Wetter way and get the 
orders that the other 
printer is capturing. 


N? 12356 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


na) 


Pira Model 1—5-wheel - $5 








We Have Added to Our Line of 


ARTCRAFT OFFSET 


INDIA TINT 


25 x 38—80 pounds 
28 x 42—100 pounds 
32 x 44—120 pounds 
Ream Lots 7!{c per pound. Case Lots 634¢ per pound. 


Special price on mill shipments 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


Established January, 1894, 


= 


svale PRO cLoo 


ENGRAVERS 


; Gee 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


UANUUUEAVEOVEEVEEVEUOVOLEVEOOTEUOUEGEOOOEOOOEDOOOONOUOUOOODONEDOOODO NT 


514-522 Sherman St., Chicago SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 
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Through this Testing Room 


Every Chandler & Price Press goes through this big testing room, 
There are over 250 presses on the floor at a time in different stages of 
completion, but not one leaves it until every test has been passed. 
Each press is run under belt from two to four days. 


All parts are properly adjusted, bearings carefully tested and 
thoroughly oiled — platens set type high by means of a gauge — joints 
and journals examined carefully and every part watched while the 
press is running. Impression tests are made with a solid blank form, 
which gives as great or greater strain than a full type form. Friction 
of moving parts is reduced to the minimum and all chances of over- 
heating of journals is eliminated. 


Only after this rigid examination does a single press leave this 
testing floor. This is the real reason why 50,000 Chandler & Price 
Presses have been sold and not one ever returned to the factory defec 
tive in either material or workmanship. 


The New Series Press 


This press retains all the fundamental qualities of the original 
Chandler & Price Press, but to that press’s advantages it adds 
better distribution of metal, giving greater strength; heavier cam 
wheels, making a more rigid impression; additional oil cups, insuring 
better lubrication, and a new gear guard, lessening the danger of 
spoiled stock and injury to operator. 

Being lower and having a platen that opens wide, together with 
the dwell, make it the easiest of all platen presses to operate. Ade- 
quate ink distribution for all classes of work. ‘The New Series 
Press is the best job press investment you can make. 


— 
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For sale by all dealers 


The Chandler & Price Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Canadian Agents exclusive of british Columbia 
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Brown's Linen 



























LL bookkeepers appreciate the 
matchless writing and erasing 
qualities of Brown’s—but only the book- 
keeper who has grown old with his books 
realizes its greatest merit—ifs lasting 
quality. 


When you recommend Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper for ledger or record books, 
you can feel sure that you have made a 
permanent customer. 







































Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper never dis- 
colors with age—never weakens or frays 
from continued usage. This is one reason 
why its use is specified by state, county 
and city governments, banks and insurance 
companies. 


Brown’s is made of clean, white rags. It 
is not bleached with strong chemicals, 
because chemicals weaken the paper fibre 
and in time discolor the paper. 










This famous paper can be obtained with 
or without our flexible, Invisible Hinges. 














We are also makers of All Linen and 
Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 





L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 





Est. 1850 
















FACSIMILE OF 


ILILIBROWN 
LINEN 


WATER-MARK 


B PAPER CO. 
LEDGER 























A Queer Contest 














Opens Primes 
May 13 6 lbs. of 
Penntes 
Closes 2 lbs. of 
August 23 Nickels 








Have you specimens of queer prin 


ting, and 


do you know of a really funny printer’s story? 
If so, write for a free copy of the rules. 


Everyone can take part; no expense. 


Queer Editor. 


Address 


The winners of the Package Label Contest 
are announced in the June number of 


The American Printer 


A Magazine of Printing 


There werefivehundredand ninety-two entries. 
The June issue also contains the usual number 
of practical technical and business articles, col- | 
ored inserts, and other matter of tnterest. Send | 
thirty cents for a sample of the A. P. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


25 City Hall Place, New York 































If You Want 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Offic 


to 


e€ 


Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 


Factories, Banks, and othe 


r 


Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 


consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in 


a 


few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 


this medium. 
Send for sample copy, advertisin 


g 


rates and our Free Copy Service 


Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
































"INTERESTING TO PRINTERS 


HE Curtis Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, pub- 
7 -_ lishers of “‘ The Saturday Evening Post,” “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” and “ The Country Gentleman,” 
with millions of readers, have set the world’s standard 
of excellence in periodical printing. Inthat plant every- 
thing that money and brains can do has been done 
to add to efficiency. Every printer who may be 
granted an opportunity to visit that plant should not 
fail to take advantage of it. You will see there 





Four Vandercook 
Composing-Room Cylinders 


doing the entire work of that great composing-room, 
furnishing the thousands of advertisers’ proofs and 
other printing required before the plates are made. 


@ The Vandercook Presses are there, first, because 
they are the only presses that will do the quality of 
work demanded, and, second, because they are the 
only presses that are efficient enough to turn out the 
volume of work required. 


@ These presses are fully protected by patents 
granted to R. O. Vandercook, and dealers and pur- 
chasers are warned against infringing manufacturers. 


@ No other printing machine ever built has received 
stronger endorsements from users than the 


Vandercook Composing- Room Cylinder 


QFor further particulars address 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 
Tel. Main 514 559-565 West Lake Street, Chicago 
































BUGRA 
Leipzig, 1914 


May to October 
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To the Are You Visiting 


Leipzig Exhibition the International Exhibi- 
of GRAPHIC ARTS tion for the Book Indus- 

try, Graphic Arts and 
elise — sii Allied Trades? If you 

, —— come, do not lose the 
Baltimore-Southampton- opportunity of inspecting 


Bremen Service the 


of the 
66 Krau 93 E eye 
North German in wl — 


} loyd 80 modern “ Krause” 
machines, for the whole 

Greatly Augmented Summer Travel paper industry, can be 
Facilities—Unusually Low Rates seen running in full work- 


($57.50 AND UP) ing order. A number 


at the command of visitors and dele- 
gates by the addition of of the same are 


TEREE LARGE TL. | ARBOLAITELY NEW 
S. S. FRIEDRICH der GROSSE C O N S TRUCTI O N S 


Splendid, twin-screw, mail steamships, 


each of over 10,800 tons, with ONE : : 
CLASS (II) CABIN ONLY. Every which are being shown 


safeguard, convenience and comfort. to the trade for the first 
Delicious meals. R 

Send for particulars of Six Weeks Vaca- time. 
tion Tour to London, Paris, Cologne, 


Frankfort, Le‘pzig and Berlin, includ- 
ing Rhein Trip, for $200.00. KARL KRAI SE 


Enclose 10c for copy of ‘* How to See 

Germany, Austria and Switzerland,’’ LEIPZIG 
a concise travel guide — essential to ' 

the tourist. 


Book your passage now. BIG STOCK AT 


A. Schumacher & Co. GERHARD &F HEY’S 


Tomes Agents 21-24 State Street, Battery Park Cuilding 
302 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. NEW YORK CITY 


























FINAL BASE & HOOKS 


' These illustrations show a few features of the Wesel Final Plate Mounting 
System —the system of self-contained, positive grip hooks that register like 
setting a watch and remain as immovable as the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
Final Bases are ¢rve, flat, printing surfaces. 


REGULAR AND ONE TOOL 
NARROW HOOKS NARROW MARGIN 


One Pica Between Beveled Plates Only is required 
to operate Final 
Hooks and this 
only to lock and 
register. 


Hooks are inserted 
and removed by 
STYLER ; 7 the fingers alone. 


Narrow Margin 


(Right) é bees | This simple key 
ialiiniasts ee does ALL the 
Narrow Margin of : ; adjusting. 


(Left) is shown 
here 


REGULAR between two 
Swivel Lip plates 


HOOKS CLOSE TO a 
CORNER OF PLATE HOOKS SWIVEL 
The lips of Final Hooks can be 
placed within %-in. of the 
corner on two adjoining sides 
of plate. 


To Take Plates at Any Angle 


three or 
more 
Hooks 
can 
be used, 
each 
plate can 
be regis- 
tered in- 
depend- 
ently. 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, FULLY DESCRIBING THE FINAL SYSTEM 


F. WESEL MFG. COMPANY 


PRINTERS’ AND PLATEMAKERS’ EQUIPMENT 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BookeiINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BookBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane........ 
THE ART OF BookBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf...... 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


ImposiTION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS.......cccccccccccccccscccces 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TypEs — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads (third book) 

Envelope Corner-cards (third book).. 

Letter-heads (fourth book) 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 

Programs and Menus (second book) 

Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PrAcTICAL PRintER — H. G. Bishop 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F, J. Trezise 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HanpsBook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.........+.eeeeeeeee 

A HaNnpBook OF PLANT FORM......cccccccccccccccccccccescseseses 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange 

ALPHABETS OLD anD NEw — Lewis F. Day 

DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 

GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyoms.........ceecsceccevece 2.65 
HumAN Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

LESSONS ON ART J. D. Harding 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE Design — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

aun anp Form — Walter Crame ..cccccssccccsccccccsccvscocssees 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — E. A. Batchelder 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 2.60 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Riecenorveina — C.. ©: Pariradwess.< ov o.6o.0 s.0.0:0:0:6 60s 008 ewtin ce ctip cceee $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing —C. S. Partridge 

STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge 

ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
Stuart 

BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — H. H. Stalker.... 

Campsi£’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’s LaBor-SAVING REcorDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

ONE OE PROTO 6.6 58s hho e bes Nash SR Ra ews he means eek ey 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. Cloth, 
$1.50; leather 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints For YouNG PRINTERS UNDER E1rauty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan 

NicHo.’s PERFECT ORDER AND REcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming..............eeeeee% 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
METALOGRAPHY 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
PracticaL LitHograpuy — Alfred Seymour 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 

A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison 

CorrREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 

PACRIMIEE TRROTTER TTOGOE a6 oo .nk6 cn Kees cease vecaesnenaue 

HIsToRY OF COMPOSING MACHINES — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 

THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE — John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews..........+. $2.00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff 
INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.5: 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Brannt 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER — R. W. Sindall 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes........cccccccccccccs 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.0: 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 

GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 

MakING A NEwWspAPER — John L. Given 

MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE — Samuel G. Blythe 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpITING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 


PRESSWORK 

A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $. 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
CoLoR PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWORK — Fred W. Gage 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING 
Stewart’s EMBOSSING BoaRpD, per dozen 
TyYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HorGan’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES........6+ weed 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING -—— Wm. Gamble 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 
Paron’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO BCALB.... ccccccccccssiseonseee oe 
REDUCING GLASSES ..... 
THE HALF-TONE PROCESS — Verfasser ; 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOw’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ 
CULINARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett .. 
PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........... 1.60 
THE ORTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres.....cecccccccscccccccccccccs etiee Ban 
THe VERBALIET — Alfred Ayes. c.o.c0cc secs wscwrctees te caseccnes + ES 
TypoGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt 
Wesster Dictionary (Vest-pocket) 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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At the Top—Well Supported 


By a thousand letters of praise from particular printing-ink makers 

the world over. Peerless Black is the PINNACLE OF PERFEC- 

TION for making high-grade half-tone, lithographic, letterpress and 

book inks, and inks for use on fast-running presses without 
slip-sheeting. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY- Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburg, Germany 90 Rue Amelot Paris, France 
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ON BEING RIGHT— 


E sure you are right—then go ahead.” “Right 

is might.” We all can find convincing quota- 
tions of the great advantages of being right. To do 
anything right we must begin right. To begin right 
means to have the right things at the right time and 
have the right idea of how to do a thing the right way. 


“Be sure you are right.’’ In printing we can 
afford to take very little for granted. If we take 
things for granted we are never sure and seldom 
right. Assuming things are right sometimes rolls 
up a staggering loss. The means and methods to 
ascertain definitely that you are right are so simple 
and satisfactory that every printer who has tried 
them wonders how he has allowed his mind, nerves 
and business to suffer so unnecessarily in the past. 


**Be sure you are right.’’ The Potter Proof Press 


proves to you the exact condition of your type and 
material. It enables you to investigate the qualities 
of the materials you are preparing to put on the 
cylinder, and it enables you to know if you are 
right at the minimum of cost before the job has 
accumulated costs that makes delays for correc- 
tions in type or plates or investigation expensive. 


‘Be sure you are right.’’ The Potter Proof Press 
has been studied out for just this purpose and many 
other money-saving and time-saving purposes— 
to enable you to know if you are night; right not 
only on the literary proofing, but in proving the 
character and condition of the material you are 


about to use. 
SEND FOR LITERATURE 


The Potter Proof Press is for sale at all dealers and is manufactured by 


HORACE HACKER & COMPANY 


312 NORTH MAY STREET, CHICAGO 


Formerly A. F. Wanner & Company 
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UP-TO- DATE ¢ p LQUIPMENTS 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New York Office: 261 Broadway, GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents Canadian Office: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 








The Automatic Self- Feeding Card __ Bate 


Printing Press >) } ACTIVE 


THIS PRESS PRINTS AND FEEDS AUTOMATICALLY 7 | . DEALERS 
100 PER MINUTE, 6,000 PER HOUR y a 


. : : | . , | for Booklet and 
Perfect register for colorwork and an excellent ink | | Sransdiien 


distribution. 

Its scientific construction and time-tested service justly 
entitles this press to front position in the parade of all print- 
ing presses for the purpose it’s built. 

We do not fear legitimate competition in prices and 
service. 

It’s a practical automatic press that stands up under all conditions 
—that is more dependable than hand-feed presses — that gives service 
at all times and all classes of card work, without HITCH or HALT— 
that will save you money in operating over hand-feed press—that it’s 

the most perfect and 








practical thing in the 
world for printing 

There i 1S Big Money business cards, call- 
Our PBESS is the ing cards, ticket 
FIRST, the ; damian index cards, postal 
BEST and : , Card cards, blotters, pro- 
Cheapest f i y os 
in Paice TN Printing grams, announce- 
preps eos. Everywhere ments, in fact any- 
MARKET = oe Agents Wanted thing on cardboard 
a Booklet oe . in sizes from ‘2x 2 in. 
FREE, “Ss ’ pe up to and including 

“Bites s 33%4x53{ in. and from Send for Booklet 
2-ply upward. To-day 


TB FEUERSIENAG | S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. earerens oe 


SS‘ 
MAKERS 542 JACKSON BLD., CHICAGO Dept. A, 542 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO. ILL., U.S. A. 
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Hand Composition Ten Years 
From Now 


HERE are men of discernment who say that with the exception of jobwork 
there will be practically no hand composition done in printing centers 
ten years from now. Everybody recognizes the drift in that direction. 

So the man who expects to hold his own as a compositor in 1924 or there- 
abouts will have to know something about machine operation or be a job 
compositor. 

In the case of a young man, 1924 is not far away. He will then have 
more than half his life to live. It is merely ordinary prudence for him to 
learn machine operating now. In that event he will be able to reap the bene- 
fit of a lively market for operators, where jobs are plentiful, with wages tend- 
ing upward. 

A compositor can not make a better investment to-day than to acquire a 
linotype education. It will put him in line for the best in the trade at present 
and insure him against possible disaster in future. 

The best linotype education can be secured at 

632 SHERMAN ST. 


The Inland Printer Technical School “Gickéo"i.e 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Machine Composition,’’ which gives full information about the school and the opinions 
and experiences of graduates. A postal will bring it to you. 























Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 

This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50—OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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T. he British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


; ‘Our National TradeJournal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 























The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


Ge 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fight Hours 


Nine Hours? 


| teen plant is running fifty- 

four hours a week, or 
forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring 
your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability 
to error. 








Nine-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter-hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of fifty-four 
hours, calculated for each 
quarter dollar of wages from 
$1.00 to $25.00 a week. 


PRICE $3.00 








Eight-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of forty- 
eight hours and up to seventy 
hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to 
$25.00 a week, and every dollar 
to $40.00 a week. 


PRICE $4.00 














Either book will save its 
cost in figuring one pay-roll 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 















































Have You Tried the 


New Service Department 
of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company? 


We help printers whose establishments 
are not so fully equipped as our own. 


Hot Embossing 


is demanded by the progressive firms 
for whom you print. G@, We will design, 
at nominal expense, covers for catalogs 
to suit the requirements of any business 
and execute the work so that you can 
have an assured profit and a satisfied 
customer. @, Write to us now (atten- 
tion of Mr. Rice) and plan a big campaign 
for business. @ Use embossing in your 
own advertising. It will enhance the 
prestige of your house. @ Mr. Rice 
will give you personal and intelligent 
attention. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


Specialty Department 


632 South Sherman Street 
Chicago 


















































Turn Your Expenses Into 


PROFITS 


Make Money on Your Present Business 


THE NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS 


SAVES: 
80% Labor Cost \ 
75% Floor Space (rent) | 
75% Power Cost 
75% Supervision Cost 
60% Waste of Stock (loss) 
10% Paper Cost 
50% Saving in Make-ready Cost 
90% BINDERY SAVING: 


Ruling, Numbering, Perforating, 





Saving Without 
an Additional 
Dollar’s Worth 


of New Business 








Punching, Collating 


Also Prints In Two Colors, or on Both 
Sides of Sheet at One Operation 


Figure up your pressroom expense for last year, and figure how much 
you would have saved had you had a National Automatic Press. 


WHY NOT START SAVING NOW? 
YOUR ADDRESS, PLEASE ? 





NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


LEHIGHTON, PA. : 

















COLOR 


AND-ITS-APPLICA: 
TION7°PRINTING 


BY E-C-ANDREWS 
HIS VOLUME has 


received the unstinted 

praise of such authori: 
ties as Henry Turner Bailey, 
J, Horace McFarland, Toby Rubo: 
vits, John Lee Mahin, $.H. Horgan 
Printing Art. Professor Sar- 
gent of the Fine and Educa- 
tional Arts Department of the 
University of Chicago, and a 
host of others. It contains the 
foundation principles accepted 
by modern authority. The authors 
understanding of the difficulties 
that commonly beset the printer 
in obtaining cohesion and contrast 
in color-work has led him to pro- 
duce a practical work in which 
all that has been set down in this 
connection has been proved and 


tested. 


Handsomely bound; doth back; stiff boards; 
half paper sides; 64 x 9% format; heavy plate 
paper; 123 pages, with blank sheets for notes; 
47 illustrations; 3 color inserts. Price $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET------ CHICAGO 
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THE NEW 
TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 
Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. { 


Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 
Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 


The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 i 
Published by * 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. * 


150 Nassau St., New York 











oe 


THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers | 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three serie 


s, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 











Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker ws rornos 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, anc 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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pothetze and Franklin Clubs......... 

Union Card & Paper Company, Attrac- 
tive Blotters from the 

Unlimited Free Matrix Service for Users 
of Thompson Typecaster 

Vandercook, R. O., to Give Personal At- 
tention to Manufacture and Sale of 
Proof Presses 

Warning to the Trade, A............... 452 

Work-and-turn Folder —A New Machine 4 

(illus- 


Force of J. M. 


Twentieth Century Tourist-Printer 
trated) 

Tyler, P. P., New Secretary United Typoth- 
etw and Franklin Clubs............... 445 

Typography, The Literature of (illus- 
trated) . 396 

Unveiling of Shepard Memorial Window 
OIE SS ccc caret sdwaducde odd eaacea. ae 

Up-to-date Advertising (illustrated) 

“What the Service Bureau Means " 
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Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 






Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight oa 


In Time 

In Labor 

In Trouble 

Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 





958 Harrison St.,Chicago *< 


Partridge & 
Anderson Co. 


Designers, Electrotypers 


Engravers, Stereotypers 


100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
314-318 W.GRANDAVE., _Ellexible 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


Designers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery—Cards—Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—etc. 





7 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo - Tones, Three and Four Color Pro- 
cess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


1B} B—} (EV § Do 


ENGRAVERS 
| DB O34 ¥ 2503 B 4 =) 3) os) 


loo W.AdamsSt. Chicago 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


0) 5 11Oy.N ee) 


512 SHERMAN ST, 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
“adie better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 


Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
ys Bondsand Ledger Papers 
* F All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 






Write for samples 














= $25 to $35 Yearly 
ABULAR equipment for rule- 
4 and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
, w York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 
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D-FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
SA. SP oe Oe 
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Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’ Get the BEST—cost no more, 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, II. 


MICHIGAN 





Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
model. Hundreds now in use. 
$65.00 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds of stock. 

Does not skin or lump in the can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 











If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT" 


——___— 














a TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 
? 4 ld FREUND & SONS 





TELS) IS STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
weno HYTATIONS 200K PTES ENGRAVERS » PRINTERS 
aay STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
pnts STeMONERY CTC OI 16%20 E.Ranoovpn St.. CHICAGO 














. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zine etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


MISSOURI 





















Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
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Tension and metal clasp envel- 

opes and other special size envel- EASTE RN BRASS & ieee 

opes manufactured for the trade. A201 0) De a CO. A Sasa 
Advertising stickers, trading Manufacturers of . 2 WICKELTYPERS 
stamps in all colors and shapes. BRASS AND WOOD TYPE > => = 

ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. Send for Catalogue and Special Prices ECLIPS ELECTROTYPE € 


: - , ENGRAVIN le 
105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. WOODHAVEN,N. Y, 2041 EAST 38° st. CLE py ty 





Phone 3283 Beekman 
New York Machinery Co. 
NEW JERSEY National Printing Machinery Co. PENNSYLVANIA 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





EO. W. SWIFT, Jr. : 
= Bordentown, N. J. , F. A. Ringler Co. 
Designer and Manufacturer Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 


Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
of special machinery for printing and producing to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

paper products. Phone: 7141 Barclay 

What do you need to increase your production Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
4 and reduce your cost? Street, New York. 

We Can Make It Phone: 1156 Chelsea 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
NEW YORK Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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> Don’t Rehandle Stock 





Paper stock getting crumpled or soiled, coated or transl*- 
cent stock becoming cracked by rehandling, are big causes for 
lost profits. This loss of material can be avoided by eliminating 
al] unloading and repiling, in stockroom, pressroom and 


bindery. A 


National-Chapman Elevating Truck 


and a sufficient number of inexpensive skids on which to store material will solve your trucking 
problem. One operator with a “National-Chapman” can do five times as much work as with 
old-style hand trucks. 

Nine standard models, special models to care for special requirements. The “Giant Lift” 
attached to the base of the handle enables the operator to use both foot-power and hand-power 
in raising extra heavy loads. A Hydraulic Check prevents sudden dropping of loads, damage 
to floor, truck or material, or injury to operator, 











National Counting Machines 


; determine the accurate count of an unknown 
Put it up to us to quantity of sheets of paper in the fastest pos- 
solve your Counting and Trucking prob- sible manner. No figuring. No schedules. 

lems, no matter how difficult they may be. Ask us about this machine. 
Catalog ‘‘I. P.’’ may be had for asking. 


National Scale Co., 12 Land St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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NEW L.T.U. COURSE SERIES 





LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 





following subjects : 


meanings. 





Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. 
Lesson 4 — Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their 


given by the International Typographical Union. 


This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 


addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION sweats 


Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 

Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 

Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
Lesson 9 —The question of display. 


The lessons are on the 

















Acme Staple Co 

American Electrotype Co. 

American Numbering Machine Co. 

American 

American 

American Printers’ Appliance Co 

American Printers’ Roller Co 

American Rotary Valve Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 

American Type Founders Co...... 358, 364, 365 
Art Reproduction Co 478 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America. 

Ault & Wiborg Co 

Autopress Co. 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Beck, Charles, Co. 

Beckett Paper Co 

Bigelow Press Sales Corporation 

Binney & Smith Co 

Black-Clawson Co. 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Blomfeldt & Rapp Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co..... 
British Printer 47 
Brower, A. T. H., Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown, L. L., Paper Co 

Burrage, Robert R 

ee RS a ree ee 35: 
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Cabot, Godfrey L 

Caleulagraph Co. 

Carborundum Co. 

Challenge Machinery Co.............. 354, 
Chambers Bros. 

Chandler & Price Co 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co 
Coes, Loring, & Co 
Colonial Co. 

Cottrell, C. B.. & aug Co 
Crane, Z. & W. 


Danielene Composition Co 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker. 

Dewey, F. E. & B. A 

Dexter Folder Co 

Diamond Printing Ink Works............. 478 
Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate................. 349 
eS eS Serer rr reer 341 
Dorman, 


Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co 

Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co....... 479 
Economy Engineering Co 
SD IIE os 5 oo cok boven rewme was 
Feuerstein, S. B., & Co 

Franklin Co. 

Freie Kunste 
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| Gatchel & Manning 


General Electric Co 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Globe Type Foundry 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Hacker, Horace, & Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co 
Hart Bros. Printing Co 
Hartnett, R. W., Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 


Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 
Huber, J. M 

Humana Co. 

Ideal Coated Paper Co 

Illinois Electrotype Co 

Illinois Machine Recorder Co 

Inland Printer Technical School 

Inland Stationer 

International Correspondence Schools...... 345 
I. T. U. Commission 366, 480 


Jones, Samuel, & Co 

Be ee ee ee 340 
Juergens Bros. Co 

Justrite Mfg. Co 


Keystone Type Foundry 
Kidder Press Co 

Kimble Electric Co 
King, Albert B., & Co 
Kohl & Madden Mfg. Co 
Krause, Karl 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 
Linograph Co. 

Lino-Tabler Co. 

Ludwig, Paul 


Manz Engraving Co 

Megill, E. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 
Monitor Controller Co 

Morrison, J. L., Co 

Multicolor Process Co. 


National Automatie Press Co 

Natioral Lithographer 

National Seale Co ‘ 
RN shih io ws 65 5 6a teres UEAeS 347 
New York Machinery Co 479 
New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 356 


Osco Machine Co E 
Oswego Machine Works................-. 339 





Paper Dealer 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Partridge & Anderson Co 

Pioneer Paper Stock Co. 

Plymouth Paper Co 

Process Engraver’s Monthly 


Queen City Printing Ink Co.....555.6c0005 § 


Redington, F. B., Co 

Regina Co. 

Riessner, T. 

Ringler, F. A., Co { 
Robbins & Myers WO ris. nocne vaiees wearer 346 
EON ITs ass Or OOo oc ove isc cee eaeee eee 355 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co........... § 3 
Rouse, H. B., & Co 362 
Rowe, James ET ET TCT COE ee: 352 
Royal Electrotype Co.......ccccccscccseses € 335 


St. Louis Sticker Co 

Schlegel, Oscar, Mfg. Co 

Schumacher, A., & Co 

Seott, Walter, & Co 

I IE Me oo 6 o5:00600ss0caccnan 4 327 
Shepard, Henry O., Co......... 458, 474, Insert 
Sheridan, T. W. & 3: 
Sidney Folder Co 

Slocum, Avram & Slocum 

Smith, George R 


Sprague Electric Works.................. 35% 
Standard High-Speed Automatie Job Press _ 


Star Tool Mfg. Co 
Stationers Engraving Co.. 
Sullivan Machinery Co 


WEAR adi AVI 6.0; 5-0) o1 0 siaos orcs etclea micee elakeracee 348 
Thompson Type Machine Co.............. 342 
Transo Paper Co 56 


Ullman-Philpott Co. 
Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co............ 347 


Vandercook Press 


Wagner Mfg. Co 

Wanner Machinery Co 

Wamt RGVOTUIIOUES «oes ccs ccaccectnncs 58 
Warren, S. D., & Co 368 


Wesel, 

Western States Envelope Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.........- 344 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 463 
White, James, Paper Co............sceee+ € 348 
Whitlock Printing ag & Mfg. Co ° 
Wiggins, John B., 


Young, Wm. R 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Magazine 


tion with ey il Multiple Magazine 


distributor 


Aviary € d . a is Linotype 
oq, ee PRICE F.O.B. NEW YORK 


$3,700 


Three regular magazines (interchange- 
able with those of the Models 4, 5 and 
8) are carried in this machine, 


AND IN ADDITION 
one Auxiliary Magazine carrying 28 
one-letter characters or 
56 two-letter 
characters. 


Showing 
Storage 
Place for 


_ The Model 14, with six different faces nnn Pisoni 


and three different body sizes in its @ ea Magazines 
regular magazines, possesses a range : a 
of work and versatility similar to the 
Model 8— 

AND AN ADDITIONAL 

TIME-SAVING FLEXIBILITY 

THROUGH THE USE OF 
Display Cap Lines, Chapter Heads, 
Side Captions, Accents and Special 
Characters for Book and Job Work, 

or 

iidha Cap Heads and Display Ad 
Figures for Newspaper Work Carried 
in the Auxiliary Magazine. 

Write Nearest Agency for Descriptive Folder STILL A ONE-MAN MACHINE 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA BUENOS AIRES—Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN ] Mergenthaler HAVAN. & aes Co. - SYDNEY,N.S. W. 4 
NORWAY Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., PORTO ALEGRE (Br yp WELLINGTON, N. Zz. { Parsons Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany razil) — Edwards, = MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK SANi AGO (Chile) — Exirique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): 
Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 


























QUALITY PLus SERVICE 


By the addition of THE HODGMAN TWO-REVOLUTION, FOUR- 
ROLLER PRESS to our well-known line of presses, much advantage accrues 
to all users of strictly high-grade machines. 


With factories located in Chicago and Taunton, Mass., we are now in a 
position to.render service to our patrons which can not be approached by other 
manufacturers of presses, and al purchasers of our presses participate in these 
advantages. 


The purchase of a press is an investment of serious importance. We there- 
fore ask your careful consideration of THE HODGMAN and your inquiry as 
to how this machine will meet your requirements. 


mflodgman, 


Two-Revolution, Four-Roller Press 














Write for information to any of the addresses given below 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago . P $ « 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon 4 ‘ - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N. Y. Fs : . ° ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . - 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. 4 “ 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Mueihehunbes . ‘ ; 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














